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PREFACE. 


"Tun present volume, deaigned for private instruction as 
well as for schools, is offered as a comprehensive outline 
of British History, such as may remain upon the mind 
of any intelligent person after having studied a larger 
work. It unites the History of the Three Kingdoms, 
because the Editors are convimced, that, by presenting 
their history separately, the natives of one of the countries 
are apt to remain in ignorance of the rest, and thereby to 
possess no means of counteracting those antipathies, or at 
least imperfect sympathies, which still prevail amongst 
the various nations combined under the British Empire, 
and lead to more important consequences, perhaps, than 
is generally supposed. 

A novel, and, it is hoped, useful feature, has been 
added, in a view of the Institutions, the Commerce, 
Manufactures, and existing Resources, of the Empire. 
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CONQULST BY THE ROMANS. 


1. Previous to the year 55 before Christ, the British 
Islands, 1n common with the whole of noithern and western 
Lurope, were occupied by barbarous tribes, who bore nearly 
the same relation to the civilised nations of Greece and 
italy, which the North American Indians of the present 
day bear to the inhabitants of Great Britain and the United 
States. The Romans, who for ages had been extending 
their power over their rude neighbours, had concluded the 
conquest of Gaul, now called France, when, in the year 
just mentioned, their celebrated commander, Julius Caesar, 


= 
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learhing from the merchants of that country that there was 
another fertile land on the opposite side of the narrow sea 
now termed the British Channel, resolved to proceed thither, 
and subject it also to the Roman arms. Disembarking at 
the place since called Deal, he soon overawed the savage 
natives, though they were naturally warlike, and averse to 
a foreign yoke. He did not, however, gain a firm footing 
in Britain till the succeeding year (54 before Christ), when 
he employed no fewer than eight hundred vessels to convey 
his troops from Gaul. Except on the coasts, where some 
tillage prevailed, the British tribes lived exactly as the 
Indians now do, upon animals caught in hunting, and fruits 
which grew spontaneously. They stained and tattooed 
their bodies, and had no religion but a bloody idolatry called 
Druidism. 
2. Little was done on this occasion to establish the Roman 
ower in Britain; but about a century afterwards, namely, 
in the year of Christ 43, when the Emperor Claudius was 
reigning at Reme, another large army mvaded the island, 
saa reduced # considerable part of it. A British prince 
called Caradoc, or Caractacus, who had made a noble defence 
against their axms, was finally taken and sent prisoner to 
Rome, where he was regarded with the same wonder as we 
should bestow upes: a North American chief whe kad greatly 
obstructed the of eur settlements im that quarter 
of the world. year Gl, an officer named Suetonius 
did much to reduce the Britons, yg dere the numerous 
Druidical temples in the Isle of Anglesea; religion having, 
in this case as in many others since, been a great support 
to the patriotic.canse. He soon after overthrew the cele- 
brated British princess Boadicea, who had raised an. almost 
general insurrection against the Roman power. 

3. In the year 79, Agricola, a still a Sri ex~ 
tended the influence of to the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, which he formed into a frontier, by connecting them 
with a chain of forts. It was his policy, after he had sub- 
dued part of the country, to render it permanently attached 
go Rome, YF introducing the pleasures and Inxuries of the 
capital, He was the first to sal round the island. In the 
year 84, having gone beyond the Forth, he was opposed by 
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3 great concourse of the rude inhabitants of the north, 
under a chief named by the Roman historians Galgacus, 
whom he completely overthrew at Mons Grampius, or the 

ian Mountain ; a spot about which there are many 
disputes, but which was probably at Ardoch in Perthshire, » 


where there are still m t remains of a Roman camp. 
Tacitus, a writer to Agricola, gives a very impressive 


account of this great eonflict, and exhibits the bravery of 
the native forces as very remarkable; but the correctness 
of his details cannot be much depended on. 

4. It appears that pe Ia, while on the west coast of 
Scotland, was desirous of making the conquest of Ireland, 
which he thought would be useful, both as a medium of com- 
munication with Spain, and as a position whence he could 

‘overawe Britain. He formed an acquaintance with an Irish 
chief, who, having been driven from his country by civil 
commotions, was ready to join in invading it. By him 
Agricola was informed that the island might be conquered 
by one legion and a few auxiliaries. The inbabitants, 
according to Tacitus, bore a near resemblance to the Britons. 

5. It 1s generally allowed that the Romans experienced 
an unusual degree of difficulty in subduing the Britons ; and 
it is certain that they were baffled in all their attempts upon 
the northern part of Scotland, which was then called Cale- 
donia. The most they could do with the inhabitants of that 
country, was to build walls across the island to keep them 
by themselves. The first wall was built in the year 121, 
by the Emperor Hadrian, between Newcastle and the Solway 
Firth. The second was built by the Emperor Antoninus, 
about the year 140, as a connexion of the line of forts 
which Agricola had formed between the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde. This boundary was not long kept, for m 210 
we find the Em Severus fortifying the rampart between 
the Tyne and y- Roman armies, however, probably 
under the command of Lollius Urbicus, had penetrated far 
beyond the more nertherly wall, akhough, unfortunately, 
ho accounts of their reception are preserved. From com- 
paring Roman remains lately discovered, with ancient geo> , 
graphies, it is held as established that the Romans reached 
the north-east end of Loch Ness, near the modern town 
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of Inverness. The number of roads and camps which they 
made, and the regularity with which the country was divided 
into stations, prove their desire to preserve these conquests. 
6 When the conquest was thus so far completed, the 
country was divided into six provinces, of the following 
names and boundaries :—Dritannia Prima, or First Bri- 
tain, to the south of the Thames and Severn; Britannia 
Secunda, or Second Britain, containing Wales and the 
adjoming districts along the Sevein; Flavia Cesariensis, 
from the two former provinces to the German Ocean, the 
lumber, and the Dee, Marima Casariensis, to the north 
of the Ilumber, from its mouth to the mouths of the Tyne 
and Eden; Valentia, from the Tyne and Eden to the Forth 
and Clyde; Vespasiana, the level country beyond the Forth, 
over which they had only a temporary dommion. The’ 
country was governed in the usual manner of a Roman 
pros ince; and towns began to rise in the course of tume, 
cing gencially those whose naines are now found to end 
in chestvr, « word detived from castva, the Latin word for a 
eamp. The Chitsstan rehgion was also introduced, and 
Roman literature made some progress in the country. 


CONQULSI BY TUL SAXONS. 


7. At leagth a tine came when the Romans could no 
Jonger defeid tacir own proper country against the nations 
in the nuith of Europe. The soldiers were then withdrawn 
from Bintam (about the year 410), and the people left to 
govern themselves. The Cualedomans, who did not hke to 
be so much straitened in the north, took advantage of the 
unprotected state of the Britons to pour in upon them fiom 
the othe: side of the wall, and despoil them of their lives 
and goods. The Bntish had no resource but to call in 
another set of protectors, the Saxons, a warlike people who 
lived in the north of Germany, and the Jutes and .Angles, 
who inhabited Denmark. The remedy was found hardly 
any better than the disease. Having once acquired a foot- 
_ mig in the island, these hardy strangers proceeded to make 
it a subject of conquest, as the Romans had done before, 
with this matenal difference, that they drove the British to 
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the western parts of the island, particularly into Wales, and 
settled, with new hordes of their countrymen, over the better 
part of the land. So completely was the population changed 
in this manner, that, excepting in the names of some of the 
hills and rivers, the British language was extinguished, and 
evcn the name of the country itself was changed from what 
it onginally was, to Angle-land, or England, a term taken 
from the Angles. The conquest required about a hundred 
and fifty years to be effected, and, like that of the Romans, 
it extended no faither north than the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde. Before the Britons were finally cooped up in Wales, 
many battles weic fought ; but few of these are accwately 
recorded. The most distinguished of the British generals 
were the Piimces Vortimer and Aurelius Ambuiosius: it 1s 
“probably on the achevements of the latter that the well- 
known fables of Arthur and his knights are founded. 

8 England, exclusive of the western regions, was now 
divided into seven kingdoms, called Kent, Northumberland, 
Last Angha, Mera, Essex, Sussex, and Wessex, cach of 
which was governed hy a race descended from the leader 
who had first subdued 1t; and the whole have since becn 
called by historians the Saxon ITeptarchy, the latter word 
being composed of two Gicck words, signifying seven 
kingdoms. The kingdom of Northmuaberland, besides the 
county now bearing that name, mecluled the — esent Scot- 
tish shires of Berwick, Roxburgh, and the wotmnans. The 
Biitish were also divided into kingdoms, but these it is not 
easy to distmguish. They were probably—Wales, with 
nearly its present limits ; Cumbria, which comprised Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland , and Sthathclyde, which con- 
sisted of the shires of Dumbarton and Renfrew, with part 
of Lanarkshire, having the town of Dumbarton (then called 
Alclyde) for its capital. To the north of the Forth dwelt a 
nation called the Picts, who also had a king, and were, in 
all probability, the people with whom Agricola had fought 
under the name of Caledonians. In the Western Highlands 
there was another nation, known by the name of the Scots, 
or Dalriads, who had gradually migrated thither from Ire- 
land, between the middle of the third century and the year~ 
503, when they established, under a chief named Fergus, a 
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monarchy destined in time to absorb all the rest. About 
the year 700, there were no fewer than fifteen kings, or 
chiefs, within the island, while Ireland was nearly in the 
same situation. In Britain, at the same time, five lan- 
guages were in use, the Latin, Saxon, Welsh (or British), 
the Pictish, and the Irish. The prosperity of the whole 
country has been found to increase as these nations and 
principalities were gradually amassed together. 

9. Although three of the Saxon kingdoms, Wessex, 
Mercia, and Northumberland, had become predominant, the 
Tleptarchy prevailed from about the year 585 to 800, when 
Egbert, King of Wessex, acquired a paramount influence 
over all the other states, though their kings still continued 
to reign. Alfred, so celebrated for his virtues, was the 

ndson of Egbert, and began to reign in the year 871. At* 
Bis time, the Danes, who are now a quiet, inoffensive 

cople, were a nation of pirates, and at the same time 

eathens. ‘They used to come in large fleets, and commit 
dreadtul ravages on the shores of Britain. For some time, 
they ecuplsey overturned the sovereignty of Alfred, and 
compelled him to live in obscurity in the centre of a marsh. 
But he at pa des fell upon them, when they thought them-~- 
selves in no danger, and regained the greater part of his 
kingdom. Alfred spent the rest of his hfe in literary study, 
of which he was very fond, and in forming laws and regu- 
lations for the good of his people. He was, perhaps, the 
most able, most virtuous, and mogt popular prince that ever 
reigned in Britain ; and all this is the more surprising, when 
we find that his predecessors and successors, for many ages, 
were extremely cruel and ignorant. He died in the year 
901, in the fifty-third year of his age. 

10. The Danes had been able, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of Alfred, to retain possession of that portion of the 
east coast of England which lies between the Thames and 
the Tweed ; and during the next hundred and fifty years, 
three of their princes, among whom was the famous Canute, 
were considered ag the sovereigns of England. In time, the 
Saxon princes established their supremacy over the Danish 

«Provinces, though the people were still allowed to retain 
ther peculiar customs and laws. 
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EARLY CONDITION OF IRELAND. 


11. Overlooking the fabulous accounts of Ireland, which 
represent it as having been colonised by the Phoenicians a 
thousand years before Christ, it is not to be doubted that, in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, while Britain was 
still comparatively barbarous, it was remarkable as a seat of 
learning and religion, scholars and Babe being sent from 
it to civilise the rest of Western Europe. About the end 
of the eighth century, it was invaded by troops of Scandi- 
navians, the people then inhabiting the north of Europe, 
who plundered the country, took the greater part of it, and 
held it for some years under a chief of their own, who Po 
bably reigned over more territory than any of the lish 
‘princes of the eighth and ninth centuries. These invaders 
are said to have Test defeated, and nearly driven from the 
island, by Malachy, King of Meath; but reinforcements 
from Scandinavia, arriving in the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, enabled them to re-agsert their superiority. After 
much bloodshed, they established themselves permanently 
over a tract of country, and continued to be one of the most 
powerful septs or racesin Ireland. They were called Ostmen 
or Eastmen, and from them part of the present mixed race 
of Ireland is descended. 


UNION OF THE SCOTTISH AND PICTISH KINGDOMS. 


12. In the year 853, Kenneth, King of the Scots, added 
the Pictish kingdom to his own, as ancient chroniclers say, 
by gaining a victory over the Picts, and putting them all to 
death, but more probably by intermarriage. 1020, his 
descendant, Malcolm the Second, extended his dominions 
over not only the south of Scotland, but a part of the north 
of England. Thus the whole island, putting aside Wales, 
is found, about the middle of the eleventh century, to have 
constituted only two kingdoms of unequal magnitude and 
strength—-the kingdom of England and the kingdom of 
Scotland, under which distinctions they were destined te _ 
continue for several hundred years, neither being able to 
make much impression upon the other. 
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FORM OF THE SAXON GOVERNMENT. 


13. The form of government during the Saxon period is 
considered by some as the foundation of the more liberal 
parts of our present constitution. It has been doubted 
whether the kings were clected by the people, or hereditary. 
Tt is clear that they were gencrally taken from one family, 
considered as the royal stock; but there was evidently no 
regular system of descent, and the most able or powerful 
member of the family seems always to have filled the vacancy. 
The persons next in degree after the kings were the alder- 
men, or governors of shires-—persons whose power became, 
on some occasions, almost equal to that of a king. The 
next order were the thanes, or landed proprietors, whoe 
appear to have been a very numerous class, and of different 
degrees of rank. The ccorls, or husbandmen, were the 
lowest order. These, although evidently kept in a state of 
considerable subjection, were protected by the laws, and, 
when they became possessed of sufficient property, might 
be advanced to the rank of thanes. The conquered British 
natives appear to be the only class who were in the situation 
of slaves. For the transaction of the more important mat- 
ters, the king held a great council, called the Wittenagemot, 
which consisted of the prelates, the aldermen, and “ the 
wise men” of the country. What class was entitled to sit 
under this last name, does not clearly appear. 

14. The country was divided mto counties, at what time 
is not known, but in some districts before the time of Alfred, 
who is generally supposed to have had the credit of this 
division ach county was divided into districts called 
hundieds, either from the number of families or of landed 
proprictors in each. The hundreds were divided into tith- 
ings, and each hundred, as well as each tithing, was presided 
over by an officer. Every freeman above twelve years of 
age was required to be enrolled in some tithing. The 
members of each tithing were a sort of perpetual security 
gor each other's conduct. When one committed a crime, 
the others were obliged to produce him for punishment, or 
on failure, to pay the penalty; for the punishment of every 
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crime was by fine. When one left his neighbourhood, any 
one who sheltered him became responsible for his conduct 
ufter the second night, and if no one would become respon- 
sible for him, he might be seized as a robber. Hundred 
courts were occasionally held, but the principal seat of jus- 
tice was the county court. It was held at intervals by the 
aldermen and the bishop, along with the thanes or landed 
proprietors. There every freeman was obliged to appear 
and give his allegiance. Breaches of the peacc, offences, 
and disputes about property, were there decided, and no 
appeal could be made to the king, unless the county court 
refused to decide. This system partially existed in the other 
countries of Europe before the teudal law prevailed , but it 
was brought to its greatest perfection under Alfred and his 
successors in England. An institution very much resembling 
trial by jury existed among the Saxons. It was usual for 
people in that barbarous age, when ag¢cused of any crime, 
to appeal to some sort of ordeal, such as a miraculous inter- 
position of Providence, or single combat, in proof of their 
innocence. Among other ordeals, that of appealing to the 
oaths of twelve neighbours became customary among the 
Saxons and other Norman people ; but the trial by jury, as 
afterwards practised, derived something from feudal usages. 
It has been much questioned whether the feudal system at 
all existed among the Saxons. As is natural, they imitated 
some of the customs of that system, as practised by the 
continental nations; but the system was not introduced as 
a regular form of government until the invasion of the 
Normans. 


CONQUEST OF ENGLAND BY THE NORMANS. 


15. The Saxon line of princes continued to reign, with 
the exceptions already mentioned, till the year 1066, when 
the crown was in the possession of an usurper named 
Harold. The country was then invaded by Wilham Duke 
of Normandy, a man of illegitimate birth, attended by a 
large and powerful army. Harold opposed him at Hastings 
(Uctober 14), but, after a well-contested battle, his army 
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was defeated, and himself slain. “William then caused him- 
self te be crowned king at Westminster. It was at first his 
policy to allow many of the Saxon prelates and statesmen 
to retain their ofices and lands ; but ezther en at their 
revolts, or feeling himself become more powerful, he finally 
vested almost every estate and office in his own countrymen. 
Every method which could tend to annihilate the Saxons as 
a distinct people was attempted. Their customs and laws, 
especially the more popular ones, he tried to suppress. The 
French was made the language of the court. All law papers 
were appointed to be drawn in it. The Norman-French 
literature was introduced, and the English language exposed 
to contempt, and even prohibited to be taught m schools. 
But all these measures were in vain, for both the language 
and the customs of the Saxons survived all efforts to crush< 


em. 

16. William also introduced the feudal system, and on 
more tyrannical principles than those which prevailed in 
other countries. It, leading peculiarities were these :—The 
king was what is called superior, or lord paramount of all 
the landed property of the kingdom. The proprietors of 
the lund were his vassals, and held it from him. Each of 
these pruprietors might, in the same way, have vassals hold- 
ing portions of his estate from him, as he held the whole 
from the king. In virtue of the compact formed between 
the two parties, the superior secured the vassal in his lands, 
while the vassul, in acknowledgment, gave homage, attended 
the councils of his superior, assisted in war, paid tribute to 
support his establishment, and made donations on certain 
events in the superior’s family, as, for instance, when his 
eldest son was knighted. He was likewise subject to cer- 
tain fines called casualties, as substitutes for certain obliga- 
tions. Thus, if he marred of his own accord, and not at 
the desire of bis superior, he paid a fme; a fine was paid 
when the property chariged hands, to induce the superior to 
admit the new vassal, and in other instances. Previously 
to this period, the church of Rome, which was the only 
_ surviving part of the power of that empire, had established 
its supremacy over England. 
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France. This lady, and her children by Plantagenet, were 
properly the heirs of the English crown ; but on the death 
of Henry, in 1135, it was seized by an usurper named 
Srepnen, a distant member of the Conqucror’s family, who 
reigned for nineteen years, during which the country was 
rendered almost lecolate by civil wars, in which Dayid of 
Scotland occasionally jomed. At this time, in other quar- 
ters of Europe besides England, the birthright of princes 
Sede caused great bloodshed and misery among the 
cople. 
J 22. On the death of Stephen, in 1154, the crown fell 
peacefully to TIexry tue Seconp, who was the eldest son 
of Maud, and the first of the Plantagenet race of sovereigns. 
Hlenry was an acute and politic prince, though not m any 
respect more amiable than his predecessors. is reign was 
eprincipally marked by a series of measures for reducing the 
power of the Romish clergy, in the course of which, some 
of his courtiers, in 1171, thought they could not do him a 
better service than to murder Thomas-d-Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who had been the chief obstacle to his views, 
and was one of the ablest and most ambitious men ever 
produced in England. Yor his concern im thus foul transac- 
tion, Henry had to perform a humihating penance, receiving 
eighty lashes on his bare back from the monks of Canter- 
bury. We aie the less inclined to wonder at this circum- 
stance, when we consider, that, about this time, the Pope 
had power to cause two kings to perform the menial service 
of leading his horse. 

23. Henry had a beautiful mistress named Rosamond 
Clifford, or usually Fair Rosamond, for whom he is said to 
have built a retreat, or bower, at Woodstock, of which the 
approaches were so intricate, that no stranger could find his 
way through them. It is added that the quecn, becoming 
jealous of the influence of this lady over her husband, took 
an opportunity, in the king’s absence, to enter her bower, 
and oblige her to drink poison, of which she died. Henry 
Was a man of prompt wit, of which an example is given by 
his historians. As he travelled through the country, the 
i and monks of St Swithin’s Abbey threw themselves 1n | 

is way, in the mire, complaining that the Bishop of Win- 


ae 
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chester had ordered them to have three dishes Jess at table 
every day. The king asked how many dishes the bishop 
had left, to which they answered, “Ten.” ‘I myself have 
but three,” said the king, “ and I enjoin the bishop to reduce 
you to the same number.” 

24. Elenry was the most powerful king that had yet 
reigned in Britam. Besides the great hereditary domains 
which he possessed in France, and for which he did homage 
to the king of that country, he exacted a temporary homage 
from Wilham of Scotland, the grandson of David, a monarch 
of great valour, who took the surname of the Lion, and who 
reigned from 1166 to 1214. It was also during the reign 
of Henry II. that Ireland became a part of the dominions 
of the English king. 


THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 


25. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Irish 
appear to have been in a ruder state than they were in the 
tune of the Heptarchy. Itissaid by an Irish historian that 
they possessed, notwithstanding their numerous wars, hardly 
any fortified places, and that the earliest building of stone 
and lime was the castle of Tuam, built in 116] by Roderick 
O'Connor. The country was divided into five kingdoms, 
Leinster, Munster, Ulster, Connaught, and Meath; but 
there were many inferior and nearly independent principa- 
ities. It seems to have been the practice to choose one of 
the five kings as a sort of president of the body, or nominal 
king of the whole of Ireland. A general legislative body 
or council seems to have been held, but with what amount 
of power has not been ascertained. The chiefs were con- 
tinually at variance with each other, and not only was the 
soil which should provide the bread of the poorer classes, 
desolated by wars, but the people were obliged to pay enor- 
mous tributes, to enable their chiefs to carry on these con- 
tests. It may be added, that the country was crowded with 
churchmen, the number of bishops m 1152 being three 
hundred. 

26. Such was the state of matters when some English 
barons were tempted to cross to Ireland as partisans of the 
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conflicting parties, resolving to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity of profiting themselves which night fall m their way 

Dermod MacMurchad, King of Leinster, had carried off the 
wife of Terence O’Rourk, King of Breffney. The injured 
husband procured assistance from the other kings, and Der- 
mod was deposed. Ile fled into England to seek assistance, 
and even followed Henry to Guienne in France, und, falling 
at his feet, implored his mterference. Henry had previously 
formed some design of mvading Ireland, and had providently 
furnished himself with a bull or dence from the Pope, 
empowering him to conquer the country. He now cither 
considered the project an imprudent onc, or was too much 
occupied with other matters ; for all the assistance he gave 
the Irish monarch was a letter of credit to his subjects in 
Englund, allowing any who chose to assist in the recovery 
of Leinster. Dermod had some difficulty in finding any of 
the English barons sufficiently adventurous to undertake 
the project ; but, by a promise of his daughter's hand, and 
the succession of his kingdom, he at last procured the aid 
of Strongbow, Earl of Chepstow. The adventure was after- 
wards joined by Robert Fitestephen, Maurice Fitzgerald, 
and some other Welsh knights, whose names ufterwards 
became conspicuous in Irish history. Fitzstephen’s detachi- 
ment consisted of thirty knights, sixty men in armour, and 
three hundred archers; and the others headed sinilar bodies. 
Several battles and considerable bloodshed took place, and 
Waterford and Dublin were stormed. As was natural, 
neither Dermod nor his allies were contented with merely 
recovering his ancient hingdom. Roderic O'Connor, nomi- 
nally king of all Ireland, interfered, though rather too late, 
and made a treaty, which was broken by the allies. They 
were interrupted im their progress by the death of Dermod ; 
and Henry, fearing lest his subjects should be too power- 
ful, ordered them to return. 

27. Henry landed in Ireland, in 1172, with a force of 400 
krights, and 4000 soldiers, which effectually turned the scale 
in favour of the English, and the Irish chiefs submitted m ull 
quarters. A part of the country was portioned off in shires, 
and afterwards was called the English Pale, being the disy 
trict in which the adventurers resided. It was the misfor- 
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tune of this country that the English kings, often disturbed 
by commotions at home, found the easiest way of governing 
ireland to be, by sending to it a succession of these adven- 
turers, whose chief object was plunder. It is almost impos- 
sible to deseribe the dreadful confusion and anarchy which 
this system caused during the reigns of Lenry II., Richard I., 
and John. The smallest kingdoms, or, more properly speak- 
ing, estates, became the subjects of wars between relations ; 
men murdered their fathers and brothers, that they might 
succeed them , aud the English settlers, instead of spread- 
ing peace and civilisation, divided themselves into parties 
with the natives, and often fought against each other. 


RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. 


28. Henry II. was much troubled in his latter vears by the 
disobedience of his children. At his death, in 1189, be was 
succeeded by his son Ricuarn, styled Caeur de Lion, or the 
T.ton-hearted, from his headstrong courage, and who was 
much liked by his subjects on that account, though it does 
not appear that he possessed any of the other good qualities 
Which usually command affection. At the coronation of 
Richard, the people were permitted to massacre many 
thousands of unoffending Jews throughout the kingdom. 
Almost immediately after his accession, he joined the King 
of France in a second crusade ; landed in Palestine (1191), 
and fought with prodigious valour, but with no good result. 
Qn one occasion, bemg offended at a breach of truce by his 
opponent Saladin, he beheaded 5000 prisoners; whose deaths 
were immediately revenged by a sinular massacre of Chris- 
tian prisoners. In 1]92, he returned with a small remnant 
of lis gallant army, and, being shipwrecked at Aquileia, 
wandered in disguise into the dominions of his mortal enemy 
the Duke of Austria, who, with the Emperor of Germany, 
detained him till he was redeemed by a ransom, which 
impoverished nearly the whole of his subjects. This prince 
spent the rest of his life in unavailing wars with Philip of 
France, and was killed at the siege of a castle in Limousin, 
in 1199, after a reign of ten years, of which he had spent 
only about three months in England. 
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29. During the reign of Richard I, there flourished a cele- 
brated person usually named Robin Llood, whose aim it scems 
to have been to redress m some measure the grievances 
which the poor suffered at the hands of their superiors. 
ife established himself, with a friend named Little John, 
and about a hundred other followers, in Sherwood Forest in 
Nottinghamshire, where he lived on the hing’s deer, and Iced 
a wild life, omitting no opportunity to attack travellers of 
1ank, whom he easily succeeded in robbing. The wealth 
which he thus acquired he distributed amongst the poor, in 
order to compensate for their oppressions and sorrows. It 
is also told in praise of Robin, that he seldom burt any man, 
and never attacked ladies... The weapons he used were 
chiefly bows and arrows, and he occasionally played at 
quarter-staft for his amusement. This bold outlaw 1s said 
to have died at Berkeley nunnery, through the treachery of 
a monk, whom he requested to open one of his veins for a 
sichness, and who allowed him to bleed to death. ° 


KING JOHN-—-MAGNA CITARTA. 


30. Joun, the younger brother of Richard, succceded, 
although Arthur Duke of Bretagne, the son of an interme- 
diate brother, was the proper har. John, who was at once 
vain, cruel, and weak, ahenated the affections of his subjects 
almost at the very first, by the assassination uf his nephew, 
which he 1s said to have performed with his own hands. It 
happens, however, that the weakness of kings 1s often the 
means of mving increased hberties and privileges to the 
people. The paltry tyranny and wickedness of John caused 
his barons to rise against him, and the i1esult was, that, on 
the 19th June 1215, he was compelled by them to grant 
what is called the Magna Charta, or great charter, for 
securing the various orders of his sing, eee in their mghts. . 

31. Previously to this event, the Norman kings may be 
considered as having been absolute monarchs—all they had 
to dread being the greatness of their own vassals, who were 
accustomed to mect, when summoned by the king, and give 
their advice or consent on the matters laid before them, but , 
did not exercise any powerful control. The proper revenue 
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of the crown consisted of the feudal casualties or fines for- 
merly described. ‘The principal of these was Escuage, which 
was 8 composition for the performance of the proper duties 
of mihtary vassals. This was levied to its utmost, and 
found deficient, and then those who were not military 
vassals, but had ired property by commerce, or other 
means, were compelled to pay tallages or aids to the king, 
which were collected by his justices. Money was raised by 
selling justice, or by making those who were protected in 
the law-courts pay large sums to the king. In the midst 
of these oppressions, the people, and sometimes the Norman 
barons themselves, used to call for the restoration of the 
good old laws of the Saxon kings. At length, Magna 
Charta established that the monarchy of England was limited, 
and that ali classes of the people, from the highest to the 
lowest, had legal ‘privileges which were not to be invaded. 
The feadal fines or casualties were restricted and made 
definite, and some of them abolished. The Escuage, or ard 
of the ruzhtary vassals, was limited to particular occasions, 
unless an extra aid were given by consent of the general 
council of the dignified clergy and barons. Here we have 
the first practical assertion of the right of the nation to tax 
itself by its representatives, and the source of the practice 
of the great council, ultimately called Parliament, to demand 
the redress of some grievance before granting an aid. But 
perhaps the most valuable stipulation directly in favour of 
the common people, was that which appomted that “no 
freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or dtsscised (that 12, 
depriwed of his lands), or outlawed, or banished, or any 
ways destroyed ; nor will we pass upon him, or commit 
him to prison, unless by the legal judgment of his peers, or 
hy the law of the land.” This has becn considered as 
establishing two invaluable principles of our constitution : 
Jiret, that no man is to be punished, or kept in confinement, 
until he has been put to a trial; and, sccond, that the trial 
must he by his equals, or a jury. Other provisions secured 
the privileges of burghs, cad the proper forms of justice, and 
twenty-five barons were appointed to see that the charter 
. should be safely kept. 
32. Notwithstanding the immunities granied to the pcopie 
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at this period, a species of slavery, called rilleinage, by which 
rural labourers were transferred. or sold along with the soil, 
still existed in the country, and the Great Charter, instead 
of abolishing it, only rendered it less severe. Whatever may 
have been its presumed deficiencies, Magna Charta was a 
document of incalculable value to the people. The Pope, it 
appears, regarded it as a shamcful violation of the royal pre- 
rogative, and excommunicated its authors, as being worse, 
he said, than infidels. The opinion of a modern historian 
is very different. He says, “ To have produced the Great 
Charter, to have preserved it, to have matured it, constitute 
the immortal claim of England on the esteem of mankind.” 
And such is now the universal sentiment regarding this first 
bulwark of English liberty. 


HENRY IIl.—-ORIGIN OF PARLIAMENT. 


33. On the death of John, in 1216, he was succeeded by 
his son, Henry III., a weak and worthless prince, who 
ascended the throne in his boyhood, and reigned fifty-six 
years, without having performed one worthy act of sufficient 
consequence to be detailed. But while he was weak and 
useless, he was not dangerous, except im as far as he could 
not control the mischief worked by others; and hence it 
happened that some of the best portions of our constitution 
had their orig during his reign. It has been already 
observed, that, according to the feudal system, the king, as 
superior of all the lands in the country, was entitled to cull 
all those who held lands of him to a great council.. This 
was done in other countries besides land. Those who 
formed this council were the archbishops, the bishops, the 
abbots, and the barons. The barons appeared, not by virtue 
of the rank they held as noblemen, but of the lands they 
held of the crown, and it is believed that the churchmen 
were summoned for the same reason. The first appearanc: 
of a separation between the preater and the lesser barons, i: 
in Magna Charta. There it is appointed that the king shall 
summon each great baron personally, by separate letters, 
but that all other freeholders shall be generaily summoned 
by the sheriffs; a practice which may Fe said still to con- 
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tinue in force. Had all the frecholders of the country been 
thus brought together, the assembly would necessarily have 
been a very tumultuary one, and by no means fitted to 
transact business ; besides, it was burdensome to the smaller 
barons to attend, and they always felt themselves under the 
influence of the greater. lence it seems to have been judged 
fit that the smaller barons only should send representatives, 
w\s early as the fourth and ninth years of Henry Iil., it 
would scem that knights were chosen in each shire to 
assess the ad ed but these do not seem to have gone to 
Parliament. In the year 1244, besides calling the greater 
barons, the king, in his writ, distinctly orders each sheriff 
to send “ two good and discreet men of his county, whom 
the men of the county shall have chosen for this purpose, 
in the stead of all and each of them, to consider, along with 
knights of other counties, what aid they will grant the 
ing.” 

$4. The troubles of the period served to further the pro- 
gress of the council or parliament towards its character as a 
representative body. The king had married a foreign 
woman. His mother, the widow of King John, married 
the Count de La Marche, and thus connected him with a 
new set of relations, likewise foreigners. To these he 
showed such indulgence and favour as offended his English 
subjects; and the insolenee of the foreigners, who, filling 
many high places, disregarded the great charter, added to 
then discontent. Many of the powerful barons remonstrated, 
and at Iast revolted. Louis 1x. King of France, a prince 
of singular character, and full of romantic generosity, made 
several efforts to restore peace to England, by reconciling 
the king and the barons to each other, but in vain. At 
length, twenty-four barons, at the head of whom was Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, having undertaken the task 
of reforming the kingdom, almost completely supersede’ the 
royal authority. These, in 1261, called a Parhament, to 
which, for the sake probably of securing popularity, knights 
were to be elected from each shire, not merely to grant 
supplies, but to consult on the other matters connected with 
the government of the country. Still there were no repre- 
“sentatives from the burghs. ‘This was to be accomplished 
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hy Leicester soon afterwards. That ambitious baron, with 
the assistance of a Welsh army, and the populace of some 
of the cities, overran the country, seized the king's person, 
and aimed at royal authority. In these circumstances, he 
summoned a Parhament in 1264, to which the sheriffs were 
directed to return two kmghts for each shire, and two citizens 
or burgesses from each city or borough. Thus did Parha- 
ment gradually assume the important form which 1t has ever 
since borne in a greater or less degree; though it was not 
till about seventy years later that it was divided into two 
houses. 


EDWARD I.——LCDWARD II.——-ATTEMPTED CONQUEST 
OF SCOLL AND). 


e 35. Llenry JII., at his death in 1272, was succeeded 
by his son Epwarp tut First, a prince as warhke and 
sagacious as his father was the reverse. He had no sooner 
mounted the throne, than he turned his attention to Wales, 
with the view of adding 1t to his dominions. In 1276, he 
first invaded that country, and quickly succeeded in obhging 
the native prince Llewellen to do homage to him as his 
superior, The Welsh contended biavely agaist the Eng- 
lish for several years, but, mm December 1282, were over- 
thrown m a great battle at Llandweyr, when their prince 
Llewellen way taken and put to death. It 1s stated that, 
soon after, finding that the native bards or poets helped 
greatly to keep up the patriotic spirit of the Welsh, he 
collected them all at one place, and caused them to be 
destroyed. Since this period, Wales has formed a part of 
KIngland, but the people continue to this day to be distin- 
guished by many peculiarities of personal appearance and 
manners. 

36. From the death of Wiliam the Lion m 1214, Scot- 
land had been ruled by two princes, named ALEXANDER 
THE SEcoND and ALEXANDER THE Tump, under whom it 
advanced considerably in wealth and civilisation. On the 
death of Alexander III., in 1285, the crown fell to 
his grandaughter Margaret, a young girl, whose father was 
Eric, King of Norway. Edward formed a treaty with the 
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Estates of Scotland for a marriage between this princess and 
his son, whom he styled Prince of Wales. Unfortunately, 
the young lady died on her voyage to Scotland; and the 
crown was left to be disputed by a multitude of distant 
relations, of whom John Baliol and Robert Bruce seemed 
to have the best right. Edward, being resolved to make 
Scotland his own at all hazards, interfered in this dispute, 
and, being appointed arbitrator among the competitors, per- 
suaded them to own, in the first place, an ill-defined elai 
put forward by himself of a right of proba or superior 
sovereignty over Scotland. When this was done, he a 
pointed Baliol to be his vassal king, an honour which the 
unfortunate man was not a permitted to enjoy. Having 
driven Baliol to resistance, he invaded the country, over- 
threw his army, and, stripping him of his sovereignty, as- 
sumed to himself the domimion of Scotland, as a right 
forfeited to him by the rebellion of his vassal. When he 
returned to England, he carried with him the regalia and 

ublic records of Scotland, as if to destroy all outward sym- 
Pols of its independence. 

37. The troops left in Scotland to keep the people in 
check were sometimes unduly insolent. eir conduct at 
Jength roused the indignation of a youth named William 
Wallace, the younger son of a gentleman of Renfrewshire. 
Wallace, having killed one or two individuals of the Eng- 
lish garrisons, was obliged to skulk for his life amidst the 
wilds of his native country. There he met with companions 
in the same case with himself, and, by and bye, at the head 
of these persons, he ventured to attack straggling parties of 
the English. The tradition of his country ascribes to him 
uncommon personal strength, perhaps more than he really 

ossessed ; but it is certain that he was a man of vigour, 

ldness, and dexterity, much beyond what is common, and 

at the same time animated by a most zealous desire of free- 
ing his country from foreign domination. 

38. Being successful im his first attempts, he gradually 
acquired greater confidence, and in time other followers 
flocked to his standard. In less than a year from his first 
rising, he was at the head of a large army, which the Eng- 
lish forces then in Scotland were unable to meet in the field. 
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A large reinforcement was sent by Edward, under an officer 
named Cressingham ; but Wallace gained a complete vic- 
tory over this army at Stirling, destroymg aon immense 
number of the enemy. Edward then led a still greater 
army into Scotland, and, overthrowing Wallace at Falkirk 
(1298), re-established his authority. After this period, 
Wallace continued to give incessant annoyance to the a 
sons, but could not again redeem his country from the Eng- 
lish yoke. In 1303, by the treachery of a friend named 
Sir John Menteith, he was given up to the English, and 
carried. to London, where he was condemned as a traitor to 
Edward, and put to a cruel death, which he suffered with 
great magnanimity. By his countrymen his memory has 
ever since been held in the greatest veneration. 

39. Some time after the Heath of Wallace, while Edward 
‘vas engrossed with his French wars, Ropert Bruce, Earl 
of Carrick, grandson of him who had competed with Baliol, 
conceived the idea of putting himself at the head of the 
Scots, and endeavouring, by thcir means, at once to gain 
the crown, and to recoverthe independence of the kingdom. 
After a series of adventures, among which was the unpre- 
meditated murder of a rival named Comyn, Bruce caused 
himself, im 1306, to be crowned at Scone. For some time 
after he had to skulk as a fugitive, being unable to maintain 
his ground against the English officers ; but at length he 
became so formidable, that Edward found it necessary (1307) 
to lead a large army against him. The English monarch, 
worn out with fatigue and age, died on the coast of the 
Solway Firth, when just within sight of Scotland, leaving 
his sceptre to his son Epwarp tnx Seconp. That weak 
and foolish prince immediately returned to London, leaving 
Bruce to contest with his inferior officers. 

40. After several years of constant skirmishing, durm 
which the Scottish king was able to maintain his Pe 
Edward. resolved to make one decisive effort to reduce Scot- 
land to subjection. In the summer, 1314, he led an army 
of 100,000 men into that country. Bruce drew up his 
troops, which were only 30,000 in number, at Bannockburn, 
near Stirling. Partly by steady valour, and partly by the 
use of stratagems, the Scots were victorious, and Edward 
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fled ignominiously from the field. The Scottish pee gained 
an immense booty, besides securing his crown and the in- 
dependence of his country. Thus, at the time when Ireland 
was sinking under English rule, through its unfortunate 
internal dissensions, the national spirit of the Scots, united 
under one beloved leader, saved their comparatively poor 
country from that disaster, and enubled it, at the proper 
time, to accede to an union, instead of submitting to 4 con- 
quest. : 


CAREER OF EDWARD BRUCE IN IRELAND. 


41. Some of the Insh chieftams, hearing of the brilliant 
career of Robert Bruce, applicd to him for assistance. He 
considered this a good opportunity of getting employment 
for his brother Edward, whose restless ambition scemeft 
hkely to disturb his own government It 1s to be feared 
that this aspiring young man did not go to Ireland wita the 
high feelings of a hberator, to assist a nation struggling for 
freedom, but rather with the view of imposing his own 
authority instead of that of the Enghsh monarch. Te was 
joined by a large portion of the Insh, but others were 
opposed to him, while of the discontented English some 
ranked themselves on the one side and some on the other. 
After a career of the most remorscless cruelty, the faction 
of Bruce was defeated, and its leader slam. The effects of 
the invasion, however, were permanent It not only added 
to the rancour of parties, but it desolated the countiy 
to an extent unknown before. The English themselves, 
reduced to famine, were obhged to plunder the miserable 
remains of provisions which were found m the hands of the 
natives. Reduced to this dismal state, many of the Enghsh 
settlers left the country, or mingled with the Insh, and fvl- 
lowed their wild life ; and a long period elapsed before the 
country was restored even to the state in wluch it had been 
before this last civil war. Many of the great English barons 
now began to find pleasure in the barbarous grandeur of 
the Irish chiefs; they imitated them in their manners, as- 
sumed their laws, and gradually lost sight of their own 
origin. These were called degenerate English. Edward III, 
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a later sovereign, issued an ordinance revoking all grants 
made by himself and his father, and for disqualifying all, 
except Englishmen holding property in England, from hold- 
ing offices in Ireland. But this had only the effect of con- 
solidating the enemies of the English crown, and giving 
rise to an invidious distinction of English by birth, and 
English hy blood. Meanwhile, m 1295, the first Irish Par- 
liament had been held, consisting of the English barons 
Within the pale. ~ 

42, The weakness of Edward II. was chiefly shown in 
a fondness for favourites, into whose hands he committed 
the whole interests of his people. The first was a low 
Frenchman, named Piers Gaveston, who soon fell a vic- 
tim to the indignation of the barons. The second, Hugh 
Spencer, misgoverned the country for several years, till at 
longth the Queen and Prince of Wales raised an insurrec- 
tion against the king, and caused him to be deposed, as 
quite unfit to reign. The Prince was then crowned as 
kpwarp Thr Turrp (1327), bemg as yet only about four- 
teen years of age; and, in the course of a few months, the 
depraded monarch was cruelly murdered in Berkeley Castle. 

43 During the minority of the young king, the reins of 
government were held by his mothe: and the Earl of March. 
Under their administration, a peace was concluded with 
King Robert of Scotland, of which one of the conditions 
was a full acknowledgment of the independence of the 
Scottish monarchy, which had been a matter of dispute for 
some ages. 


EDWARD II. 


44. Edward III., who soon after assumed full power, was 
destined to make good the remark prevalent at this time, 
that the kings of England were alternately able and imbecile. 
Ile was a warlike and sagacious monarch, and inspired by 
all his grandfather's desire of conquest. In 1329, Robert 
Bruce died, and was succeeded by his infant son Davin THE 
SEcoND, to whom a young sister of the English king was 
married, 1n terms of the late treaty. Notwithstanding this 
connexion, Edward aided ason of John Baliol in an attempt 
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to gain the Scottish crown. Edward Baliol overthrew the 
Regent of Scotland, at Duplin, September 1332, and for 
two months reigned as King of Scots, while David and his 
wife took refuge in France. The usurper afterwards re~ 
turned, and for many years the country was harassed hy 
unceasing wars, in which the ish took a leading part. 

45. The independence of Scotland would probably have 
been lost om this occasion, if Edward IIT. had not turned 
his attention to France, to the sovereignty of which country 
he pretended a right through his mother. Being determined 
to make good this claim, he assumed the title of King of 
France (¥340), and took for his motto “ Dieu et Mon 
Droit” (God and my right), which has ever since been 
borne by the kings of land. After several years of 
warfare, in which no remarkable event occurred, he led a 
splendid army into Normandy, accompanied by his P barre 
son, Kdward, usually called the Black Prince, from the 
colour of his armour. At Cressy (August 26, 1346), he 
encountered a much larger French army, over which he 
gained a complete victory, killing about 30,000 of the 
common soldiers. Amongst many distinguished persons 
who fell on the French side, was the King of Bohemia, 
who, though blind, insisted on going into battle, with his 
horse tied to the bridles of two brave knights. The crest 
of this monarch, consisting of three ostrich feathers and the 
motto “Ich Dien” (I serve), was adopted by the Prince of 
Wales, and has ever since been borne by his successors. 
Cannon are said to have been first used at the battle of 
Cressy. About this time, David, King of Scots, tempted 
by the absence of Edward and his best troops, invaded 
Iingland ; but the English queen met and overthrew his 
army at Nevil's Cross, near Durham, and took the Scottish 
king prisoner. David remained a captive in England for 
eleven years. 

46. Next year Edward took the city of Calais, after a 
long siege. Exasperated by the obstinacy of the inhabitants, 
he would only grant them life on the condition of haying a 
certain number of them delivered up to his vengeance. At 
a public meeting of the citizens, six were found to offer 
themselves as 2 sacrifice for the rest. Barefooted, in their 
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sbirts, with halters about their necks, these men came into 
the presence of the incensed monarch, who was about to 
order them for instant execution, when his consort inter- 
ceded, and with difficulty prevailed on him to acknowledge 
their singular merit by pardoning them. Calais remained 
for upwards of two centuries In possession of the English. 

47. For some years the war was carried on languidly ; 
but, in 1356, the Black Prince gained another great victory, 
at Poitiers; when John, King of France, and his son Philip, 
were taken prisoners and brought to England. Edward 
now kept m captivity the kings of both ce and Scot- 
Jand ; yet this did not much favour his arms in those coun- 
tries. A large army, which he conducted into Scotland in 
1356, was only able to burn and pillage, not subdue. A 
similar invasion of France three years later, ended in the 
fike manner. In 1360, he virtually abandoned his claim 
on France by making a treaty of peace, m which he agreed 
to set King John free. The wars of this monarch must 
thereforesbe considered as only brilliant ; they were attended 
with no dip Mesag agri to aie yar ambition had 

ro em, or to the people, who had given prope 
pd Life to se them. it a stipulated Chat the King 
of France should pay a large ransom. He went to his own 
country, fo use fis endeavours to induce his subjects to 
advance the money; but they were either unable or un- 
willmg to do so. He then returned to England, to give 
himself up once more as a prisoner. This honest act, and 
the generosity of the six citizens of Calais, show that, amidst 
the barbarism of the age, there were some minds capable of 
a romantic degree of virtuc. 

48. England was at this time affected more than at any 
other by the fashions of chivalry. This was a military 
enthusiasm, which for some centuries pervaded all Christian 
Europe. Jt prompted, as one of its first principles, a heed- 
less bravery in encountering all kinds of ger. Its 
votaries were expected to be particularly bold in behalf of 
the fair sex, insomuch that a young knight would sometimes 
challenge to mortal combat any one who denied his mistress 
to be the loveliest in the world. Tournaments were held 
at which knights clad in complete armour would ride agains 
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each other at full speed with levelled lances, merely to try 
which had the greatest strength and skill; and many were 
killed on these occasions. J¢ was a system full of extrava- 
gance, and tending to bloodshed ; but, nevertheless, it main- 
tained a courtesy towards females, and a romantic principle 
of honour, which we may be glad to admire, considering 
how rude was almost every other feature of the age. 

49. At this and a later period, the clergy possessed vast 
wealth and influence, and were the only men of learning in 
the kingdom. Iligh state offices were often entrusted to 
them. One named William of Wykeham rose from a humble 
origin to be Lord Chancellor and Bishop of Winchester. 
He was distinguished for piety, of the kind then prevalent, 
and for his love of learning, and taste for architecture ; all 
of which qualities were seen in his building the New College 
at Oxford, and another college or school at Winchester, as 
well as in his improvements upon Winchester Cathedral. 
One other college at Oxford and two at Cambridge were 
founded in this reign. But the learning which prevailed 
was neither useful nor elegant. There was great ignorance 
even amongst those who might have been expected to be 
the best ceaed: For example, when Parhament had on 
one occasion to raise £50,000 for the king, it laid a tax of 
22s. Gd. on cach parish, from a supposition that there would. 
be abqut 45,000 parishes in the kingdom. It was found 
that the real number was only about a fifth part of 45,000, 
and the, Parliament was then obhged to impose £5, 10s. on 
each parish. 


RICHARD It 


50. At the death of Edward IIT. in 1377 (his son the 
Black Prince having died the year before), he was succeeded 
by his grandson, Ricuarp tHE Seconp, then a boy of eleven 
years of age, and who proved to be a person of weak and 

rofligate character. The Commons took advantage of the 
irregularity of his government to strengthen their privileges, 
which they had with difficulty sustained during the more 
powerful rule of his predecessor. Early in this reign they 
assumed the right, not only of taxing the country, but of 
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seeing how the money was spent. Indignant at the severity 
of a tax imposed upon all grown-up persons, the peasantry of 
the eastern parts of England rose, m 1381, under a person 
of their own order, named Wat Tyler, and advanced, to the 
number of 0,000, to London, where they put to death the 
Chancellor and Primate, as evil counsellors of their sove- 
reien. They demanded the abolition of bondage, the liberty 
of buying and selling in fairs and markets, a general paidon, 
and the reduction of the rent of Jand to an equal rate. The 
king came to confer with them at Smithfield, where, on 
some slight pretence, Walworth, mayor of London, stabhed 
Wat Tyler with a dagger—a weapon which has since figured 
in the armorial bearings of the metropolis. The peasants 
were dismayed, and submitted, and no fewer than fifteen 
hundred of them were hanged Wat Tyler's insurrection 
‘eertainly proceeded upon a ghmmering sense of those equal 
nights of mankind which have since been generally acknow- 
ledged , and it 1s remarkable, that at the same time the 
doctrines of the reformer Wickliffe were first heard of. 
This learned ecclesiastic wrote against the power of the 
Pope, and some of the most important points of the Romish 
faith, and also executed u translation of the Buble into 
Enghsh. Hus wmtings are acknowledged to have been of 
material, though not :mmediate effect, in bringing about the 
reformation of religion. 


HENRY IV ~—ROBERT II AND ROBERT IIT —IIENRY V. 


51. The country was misgoverned by Richard II. till 
1399, when his cousin Henry, Duke of Lancaster, whom 
he had deeply wronged, took advantage of his absence in 
Ireland, to raise a rebellion against him. The people sup- 
ported the duke with so large an army, that Richard, on 
returning to England, was obhged to surrender, and was 
committed a prisoner to the Tower. The duke had at first 
discluimed all pretensions to the crown, to which, failing 
even King Richard, he had no just right, his father John 
of Gaunt having been the fifth son of Edward JIT., and 
descendants of an elder son heing still in existence. Bute 
he was now tempted to seize the throne, and therefore 

c 
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caused himsclf to be proclaimed king, under the title of 
Henry tHe Foctrru. Ue resorted to Parliament to have 
his title confirmed, a step which tended to elevate the 
popular branch of the government. Three months after 
his deposition, King Richard died in Pontefract Castle, 
being, it is sald, starved to death by order of King Henry. 

52. In the mean time, David IT. of Scotland died in 
137], and with him terminated the line of Robert Bruce. 
Ile was succeeded by a nephew considerably older than 
himself, who had for many years been the chief defender of 
the kingdom. This was Robert Stewart, son of Marjory 
Truce So ego of Robert I.), by her husband, Walter, 
the Steward of Scotland. Roserr tHe Seconp, as this 
monarch was called, was the first of the house of Stewart. 
Ife was a man of virtuous character, and governed the 
country in a peaceful manner till his death in 1389, when 
he was succeeded by his eldest son John, who, fearing a 
name which had been borne by an unpopular king in both 
itngland and Scotland, assumed the title of RoBert THE 
‘Tuirp. Tlas was likewise a good prince, but of too gentle a 
disposition to rule well in so barbarous an age. He had two 
sons, David and James: the former was starved to death by 
his uncle, the Duke of Albany; and the second, when on 
his way to France for his education, was seized by Henry 1V. 
of Englund, and kept captive in that country for eighteen 
years. Robert III. then dsed of a broken heart (1406), and 
the kingdom fell into the hands of the Duke of Albany, at 
whose death, in 1419, it was governed by his son Duke 
Murdoch, a very imbecile personage. During the regency 
of Albany (1410), the University of St Andrews was 
founded by Bishop Wardlaw, being the earliest institution 
of the kind in Scotland. 

53. Henry IV. proved a prudent prince, and, compara- 
tively, a good ruler. He was successful in his wars agamst 
the Scots, and in suppressing various insurrections of his 
own subjects. The most formidable rebellion agaist him 
was one raised by Percy, Earl of Northumberland, in con- 
nexion with the Scots, and with Owen Glendower, a 
descendant of the Welsh princes. It terminated in an 
obstinate fight at Shrewsbury, where the earl’s son, “ Ilot- 
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spur,” was killed, and his party completely broken. Nor- 
thumberland was afterwards killed im a second rebellious 
attempt; but Glendower kept up an irregular warfare in 
Wales for several years, and acquired the reputation of a 
Wallace amongst his countrymen. The good fortune which 
attended the king throughout hfe suggested to him a super- 
stitious maxim, that the success of an enterprise was a proof 
that it had received the favour of heaven Ile entertained 
this notion till towards the end of his life, when, being 
troubled with a loathsome eruption in the face, which the 
people believed to be a punishment for his executing an 
archbishop, he began to think that good and bad fortune 
were no proof of merit. Amongst the troubles of King 
Henry, at this time, was that of having a son entirely given 
up to bad company and dissolute conduct. The prince 1s 
said to have even joined a party of robbers who went upon 
the highway. One of his comrades being condemned for 
a felony, he was so enraged as to strike the judge upon the 
bench. The judge, Sir Wilham Gascoigne, immediately 
ordered him to prison, and the prince, now sensible of his 
misconduct, submitted. The boldness of the judge, and the 
respect shown by the prince for the laws, were much 
admired, and proved some gratification to the king. 

54 On the death of Ileury IV. in 1418, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, who was proclaimed under the title of 
Henry Tur Firro. The young king attained ligh popu- 
lanty, on account of his impartial administration of justice, 
and his zeal to protect the poor from the oppressions of 
their superiors. Tis reign is less agreeably marked by the 
persecutions of the Lollards, a body of religious reformers, 
many of whom were condemned to the flames. 

55. The king was determined to use every endeavour to 
gain the crown of France, which he considered his by right 
of birth. The dauphin, in derision, sent him a ton of 
tennis balls, as thinking him fitter for sport than war; but 
Henry svon convinced him of his enor Len ing in Noi- 
mandy with 30,000 men (August, 1415), he gave battle to 
«a much superior force of the French at Agincourt. On this 
occasion, he fought on foot, distinguished. by & crown SUur-® | 
mounting his helmet Eighteen knights, who had bound 
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themselves to kill him or take him prisoner, advanced upon 
him at once. One of them, by a stroke of his mace, brought 
the king to his knees; but he was rescued by his guards, 
and all the knights were slain. The French commander, 
the Duke of Alencon, fought his way to the royal standard, 
beat down the Duke of York, and clove the crown on the 
king’s helmet, but was then slain by the English, although 
Ilenry generously held out his hand to save him. The most 
effective part of the English army was the band of archers, 
who showered arrows a cloth-yard long upon the French 
chivalry, and killed vast numbers. The English gained a 
complete victory, Which was sullied by the king afterwards 
ordering a massacre of his prisoners, under the apprehension 
that an attempt was to be made to rescue them. The war 
was carried on for some years longer, and Henry would 
have probably sueceeded in making good Ins claim to the 
French crown, if he had not died prematurely of a dysentery 
(August 3], 1422), in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
Jeaving the throne to an infant nine months old, who was 
proclamed as Henry tug Srxtu, King of France and 
England. 


HUNRY VE 


56. Under Henry VI., whose power was for some time 
in the hands of his uncle, the Duke of Bedford, the Enghsh 
maintained their footing in Fiance for several years, and at 
the battle of Verncul, in 1424, mvalled the glory of Cressy 
and Poitiers. At that conflict, a body of Scotch, seven 
thousand strong, who had proved of material service to the 
French, were nearly cut off. In 1128, when France seemed 
completely sunk beneath the English rule, the mterests of 
the native prince were suddenly revived by a simple maiden, 
named Joan of Arc, who pretended to have been commis- 
sioned by heaver to save hes country, and, entering into 
the French army, was the cause of several signal reverses 
to the English. By her enthusiastic exertions, and the 
trust every where reposed m her supernatural character, 
@harles VII. was crowned at Rheims, in 1430. Being 
soon after taken prisoner, the heroic maiden was, by the 
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English, condemned for witchcraft, and burnt. Neverthe- 
less, about the year 1453, the French monarch had retneved 
the whole of his dominions fiom the Epglish, except 
Calais. 

57. Henry VI. was remarkable for the extreme weak- 
ness of his ee His cousin, Richard, Duke of Youk, 
descended from an elder son of Edward III., and therefore 
possessed ofa superior title to the throne, conceived that 
Ifeury’s imbecility afforded a good opportunity for assert- 
ing what he thought his birthright. Thus commenced 
the famous Wars of the Roses, as they were called, from 
the badges of the families of York and Lancaster, the 
former of which was a white, while the latter was a red 
rose. In 1454, the duke gained a decisive victory over the 
forces of Hienry, which were led by his spirited consort, 
Margaret of Anjou. In some succeeding engagements, the 
friends of II[enry were victorious; and at length, mn the 
battle of Wakefield (December 24, 1460), the forces of the 
Duke of York were signally defeated, and himself, with 
one of his sons, put to death. Hus pretensions were then 
taken up by his eldest son Edward, who, with the assistance 
of the Earl of Warwick, gained such advantages next year, 
that he assumed the crown. Before this was accomplished, 
many thousands had fallen on both sides. Henry, who 
cared httle for the pomp of sovereignty, was confined in 
the Tower. 

58. During the reign of Llenry VI., the franchise of electing 
members of Parliament was first narrowed. By a statute 
in the 8th year of that reign, which complains that elections 
are often made by “ very great outrages, and excessive 
numbers of people,” it is enacted, that none shall vote in the 
election of members for the counties, but freeholders pos- 
sessing estates valued at forty shillings of rent. To under- 
stand why such a measure should have been passed with 
calmness, and without any objection, it is necessary to reflect 
that a seat in Parliament was then by no means so eagerly 
sought, or considered so very honourable, as it isnow. The 
members certainly sometimes obtained redress of giievances ; 
but the ostensible purpose for which they were called, was 
to tax their constituents. Those who elected them were, 
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moreover, obliged to support them with wages; and, in 
many cases, only those to whom the wages were an object, 
could be got to attend. In general, it was more the interest 
of the king to get the Parliament to meet, than of the body 
to assemble ; and constituencies often prayed that they 
might be excused the burden of sending representatives, 
sometimes alleging their poverty, sometimes their distance 
from the seat of government, and sometimes tltat they could 
prevail on no one to undertake the duty. When the last 
excuse was used, the sheriff was sometimes instructed to 
force some one to attend. 

59. The members of the House of Peers were not less 
anxious to be rid of the burden of attending Parliament. The 
excuses recorded are manifold-—bad health, poverty, and the 
necessity of attending to their own concerns : a bishop on one 
occasion pleaded his extreme fatness. But Parliament had 
evidently begun to grow powerful and popular in the days 
of Henry VI., although, probably, the people did not take 
so deep an interest in elections as to oppose the limitation 
of the franchise, which the court, more far-sighted, probably 
proposed. .Notwithstanding an act, which may appear at 
this time of a narrowing and aristocratical nature, the Par- 
haments of this reign continued to increase the popular 
power. The privileges of the Commons were enlarged, 
particularly in regard to freedom of speech, and liberty from 
arrest. The latter was claimed both for themselves and 
their servants, as it still is by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, although some time ago abolished as respects 
servants. The frecdom from arrest came to be extended to 
cases of crime; but this likewise has been abolished. 


JAMES I--JAMES I.—JAMES IIL OF SCOTLAND 


60. Scotland, in the mean time, had redeemed her king 
from his captivity in England. He began to reign (1424) 
under the name of JAMES THE First, and soon after mar- 
ried Jane Beaufort, a daughter of the Duke of Somerset, 
with whom he had fallen in love while a prisoner in the 
Tower. During his confinement, he had received an ex- 
cellent education, and he was now perhaps the most accom- 
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plished prince of his time. He wrote English poetry in a 
style superior to any of his contemporaries, and, besides 
being a composer of music, played skilfully on several 
instruments. His more solid qualities made him a distin- 
guished legislator and reformer, and he exerted himself 
actively to turn the Scottish constitution to the model of 
that of England. The Parliament, which had existed since 
the thirteenth century, sat in one body, as the English 
Parliament originally had done. The king endeavoured 
to divide it into two bodies, the Lords and Commons; but 
without success. James also did much to reduce the High- 
lands to an obedience under the Scottish government, and 
to break up the enormous power of fhe nobles. By these 
proceedings, he excited’a deep hatred in the bosoms of some 
of his subjects, and a conspiracy was formed against his 
hfe. While he was residing at the Blackfriars’ Monastery 
in Perth (1437), the conspirators, headed by one Robert 
Graham, entered his apartments by night. It is related 
that one of his queen’s ladies, named Elizabeth Douglas, 
finding that a wooden bolt had been treacherously removed 
to give them admission, endeavoured to stop their progress 
by thrusting her arm into the vacant staples. The bone was 
broken in a moment, and the assailants rushed in. The 
king found a momentary refuge in a cellar below his apart- 
ment, but was discovered and cruelly slam. The murderers 
were soon afterwards seized, and put to death under circum- 
stances of the greatest barbarity. 

61. James tue Seconp, the infant son of the late king, 
succeeded to the crown. His reign was chiefly distinguished 
by a harassing contention with the powerful house of Dou- 
glas, which at one time seemed hkely to gain an ascendancy 
over monarchy itself. On one occasion, holding a personal 
conference with the Earl of Douglas in Stirling Castle, the 
king was so enraged at the insolence of his noble, that, 
drawing his dagger, he stabbed him to the heart. After- 
wards engaging in hostilities against England, King James 
II. was killed by the accidental bursting of a cannon (1460), 
while engaged in besieging Roxburgh Castle. 

62. His son, James THE Tuirp, was a boy when he 
succeeded to the throne. On growing up, he proved a man 
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of weak: character—fond of the fine arts, particularly of archi- 
tecture, but much given to favourites, and at the same time 
obstinate and headatrane. His favourites were generally 
of low birth, which provoked his nobles so much, that the 
combined, and by force removed these men from the king's 
presence, and hanged some of them without ceremony over 
a bridge. The king had several brothers, who proved a 
source of considerable trouble to him. There is little reason 
to doubt that one of these, named the Earl of Marr, was 
put privately to death at the command of the king. At 
length (1488), an extensive combination was formed against 
this wretched monarch, at the head of which was his own 
bon, a youth of sixteen years of age. He met these oppo- 
nents in battle at Sauchicburn, m Stirlingshire, and, seemg 
the day going against him, turned and fled. Being thrown 
from his horse, aud carried insensible into a neighbouring 
mull, he was there found by one of his enemies, and quietly 
pierced with a dagger. These circumstances give a vivid 
idea of the insecure condition of princes in that age, and of 
the inferiomtone of morality by which themselves and their 
children were governed. 


ROUSE OF YORK—EDWARD IV. 


G3. Enpwarp IV., who commenced his reign in the nine- 
teenth year of his age, was accounted one of the handsomest 
men of his time. ite was brave, active, and enterprising, 
but profligate in his manners, and extremely cruel. Re- 
membering the slaughter of his father and brother, he was 
not disposed to extend the least mercy to the Lancastrian 
party, cither in battle, or after they had fallen into his 

ower. 

G4. Tlenry VI. had still many friends in England, and 
the kings of France and Scotland were favourable to him. 
tlis consort, Margaret, was indefatigable in her efforts for 
his restoration. Having mustered an army of 60,000 men 
in Yorkshire, she met the forces of Edward at Towton 
(March 29, 1161), and experienced a complete overthrow. 
whe queen with her husband retired into Scotland, where 
they experienced a kind reception. Afterwards leaving him 
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there, she proceeded to France, and, obtaining an aid of 
5000 men, returned to England; but her party was once 
more defeated at Hexham, and she and her son were for 
some time houseless Waiderers. Meeting some robbers in 
a forest, they were plundered of what they had, and the 
queen escaped with difficulty from their hands. After- 
wards, seeing a single robber approach her with a drawn 
sword in his hand, she gave herself up for lost, but on the 
con found in him a friend and protector, and was con- 
ducted by him to the coast, whence she escaped to Flanders. 
Henry spent a twelvemonth in concealment in Lancashire, 
but was at length taken, and thrown into the Tower, where 
he remained for several years. 

G5. In 1465, Edward married a widow, a beautiful woman 
named Elizabeth Woodville, the daughter of a private gen- 
tleman, and widow of Su John Grey. He thus gave 
offence to the Earl of Warwick, who was engaged at the 
time in negotiating a marriage for him with the Princess of 
Savoy. <A proper opportunity arriving, Warwick rose in 
rebellion against him, in conjunction with the king’s brother, 
the Duke of Clarence. At first they were unsuccessful, 
and found it necessary to withdraw to France. There, by 
the mediation of the Ficnch hing, Queen Margarct was 
reconciled to the Earl of Warwick, who had twice dnven 
her from England, imprisoned her husband, and destioyed 
vast numbers of her former friends. On her behalf, he 
made a descent upon England, and quickly gathenng a 
great army, saw himself in eleven days master of the king- 
dom, from which Edward was obliged to fly. 

66. Henry VI. was now restored (1470), and King 
Edward attainted as a traitor and usurper. The Yorkists 
lost lands and rank, and the Lancastrians were replaced 
in their possessions. The Earl of Warwick, who seemed 
to have the power of filling and emptying thrones at his 
pleasure, obtained the popular nickname of the King-Maker. 
But the good fortune of the Lancastrian party lasted only 
a few months. 

67. In March, 1471, Edward, assisted by the Duke of 
Burgundy, his brother-in-law, landed at Ravenspur in York- , 
shire, and with a rapidly increasimg army advanced to the 
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capital, which opened its to him. Warwick met him 
with an inferior force at Barnet, near London, and expe- 
rienced a complete defeat.~ The King-Maker, his brother, 
and 10,000 men, were Icft dead on the field. Queen 
Margaret, then newly arrived from France, gathered another’ 
army, which was in like manner overthrown at Tewkesbury. 
On this occasion 3000 men were slain; and what marks * 
the barbarism of the time, twenty persons of distinction, of 
the Lancaster party, were immediately after from 
a church, where they had taken refuge, and put to death. 
With this battle terminated the wars of the two roses, which 
are said to have cost England 100,000 men. Soon after 
the fight, Henry VI. and his son Prince Edward were 
murdered in cold blood. Queen Margaret, who had fought 
battles for her family in almost every province of England, 
was ransomed by the King of France, in which country she 
spent the rest of her life in peace. 

68. The only political event worthy of notice, which 
occurred during the remainder of Edward's reign, was the 
disgraceful murder of the Duke of Clarence, brother of the 
king. Edward having contracted a fear of his brother, 
caused him, on a mere pretext, to be arrested and tried asa 
traitor. Being condemned to death, the duke was taken to 
the Tower, and there privately murdered (1478). It is 
said that, being allowed to choose the manner of his death, 
he preferred being drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine. 

69. The private hfe of the king was marked by the gross- 
est vices. Particular notice has been taken of an unfortu- 
nate woman, named Jane Shore, whom he induced to leave 
her husband, a citizen of London, in order to live in splendid 
degradation at court. This woman possessed great beauty, 
and her mind was naturally formed for a life of virtue; but 
she had been unable to resist the temptations of a royal 
lover. After his death, she suffered grievous persecutions, 
and was obliged to do penance in public, by walking bare- 
footed through the streets of London. One who saw her 
many years afterwards, describes her as being then decrepit 
and shrivelled, and living in the most abject wretchedness. 

wit is said that she died in a ditch, at the place which still 
bears her name in the city of London. 
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70. During the reign of Edward IV., the plague ent! 
broke out in England, and carried off maees do, of 
the people. It was particularly fatal in London, and in all 
other p swhere many houses were huddled closely toge- 
ther, with pes ey means of cleaning and ventilation. It 
was calculated that the disease, on one occasion in this reign, 
destroyed as many lives as the fifteen years’ war. The 
plague did not cease to occur i England, or in any other 
European country, until considerable improvements had 
taken place in the habits of the people, especially in point 
of cleanliness. 

71. It appears to have been in the reign of Edward IV., 
or perhaps at the conclusion of that of Henry VI., that 
re was introduced into England. The earliest known 

k printed in England was a small chronicle, done with 
wooden types at Oxford in the year 1468. William Caxton, 
a citizen of London, was the first who printed with metal 
types. This art, which had been invented in Germany 
about twenty years before, and was destined to work a great 
change amongst European nations, was not much cultivated 
in England till the reign of Henry VIII., when the Scrip- 
tures were first printed in English. The art was introduced 
into Scotland in 1508, and into Ireland about 1551. 


EDWARD V.—RICILARD IIE. 


72. Edward IV. died in April 1483, in the forty-second 
year of his age, leaving two sons and six daughters. His 
eldest son, a boy of eleven years of age, succeeded to the 
throne, under the title of Epwarp tHe Firtn. The young 
king was left under the guardianship of his mother’s brother, 
the Earl of Rivers ; but this lady's relations were odious to 
the older nobility, who r ed them asupstarts. Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, brother of the late king, found no diffi- 
culty in causing himself to be apron Protector of the 
Realm. He arrested Rivers; obtained possession of the 
young king’s person, and also of the younger prince, the 

uke of York; and then proceeded to devise means for 
obtaining the crown for himself. He first spread reports of , 
the illegitimacy of the children of Edward IV. Then he 
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caused several of the young king's friends, including the Earl 
of Rivers, to be beheaded. y the aid of the Duke of 
Buckingham, a highly popular nobleman, he succeeded in 
his main design, and was proclaimed king (June, 1483), 
under the title of Ricuarp rie Trirp. 

73. Though Richard’s history has been written only by 
his enemies, there can be little doubt that he was, as they 
represent, a remorseless wretch, who scrupled at no means 
for gaining the objects of his ambition. He was hunch- 
backed, and otherwise of ungainly form ; but these peculia- 
rities would have been less remarked in his case, if he had 
noe been a most accomplished hypocrite, and a merciless 
slayer of his own kindred. ‘While his two nephews lived, 
he felt that his crown could not be safe. Ie therefore 
deliberatcly took measures for destroying these unfortunate 
children, whose persons he had for some time secured m , 
the Tower. Sir Robert Brackenbury, the governor of that 
ara was ordered to dispatch them, but he answered that 
1c knew not how to imbrue his hands in innocent blood. 
IIe was then commanded to give up his charge for one night 
to Sir James Tyrrel. This wretch introduced three asso- 
ciates by night into the chamber where the young princes 
were sleeping. They smothered them with the bolster and 
pillows, and then buticd their bodies at the bottom of the 
stair. Their bones were found there nearly two hundred 
years after, and, by order of Charles II., removed to West- 
minster Abbey. Tyrrel was executed in the next reign for 
another crime. 

74. Richard was generally abhorred, notwithstanding 
some acts designed to obtain popularity. His friend, the 
Duke of Buckingham, being offended by the refusal of a 
favour, became his enemy, and raised a rebellion against 
him; but the attempt was premature, and Buckingham, 
being taken by the king, was immediately put to death. 
By his queen, who was the widow of Edward Prince of 
Wales, Richard had one son, a youth of twelve years, who 
died in 1484. The queen not area likely to have any 
more children, Richard is believed to have caused her to be 

oisoned, in order that he might marry his own niece Eliza- 
‘ beth, whose title to the throne was looked on with favour 
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by the people. This proposed match was regarded with 
rede by the princess, but is said to have been favoured hy 
her mother. It was frustrated by an event which soon after 


75. The pretensions of the house of Lancaster were now 
considered as resting in Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
who was descended, through a female linc, from a person 
of doubtful legitimacy, a younger son of John of Gaunt, 
father of Henry [V. This young nobleman had long been 
in exile, when the atrocities of Richard ITI. caused the 
affections of the English people to be generally turned to 
him, With some aid from the Kimg of France, he effected 
a Janding at Milford Haven, in Wales (April, 1485), with 
about 2000 men. Richard immediately advanced to give 
him battle, and the two parties mct at Bosworth in Lei- 
cestersiure, Richard having about 12,000 men, and Rich- 
mond little more than half that number. In the midst of 
the conflict, the inequality was turned to the other side hy 
Lord Stanley joining Richmond with 7000 men. The 
king fought desperately, and made a furious charge at 
Richmond, killing one gentleman and beating down another, 
but was himself overpowered and slain, after which lus 
party made no longer any refistance. Iis crown, being 
found in the field, was placed on the head of Richmond, 
who was then proclaimed king, under the title of Henry 
THE SEVSNTH. 


HOUSE OF TUDOR—HENRY VIL 


76. The crown was soon after settled in Henry and his 
heirs by act of Parliament ; but he nevertheless still consi- 
dered his title as imperfect, seeing that senior branches of 
the a beg family were yet in existence. To strengthen his 
title, he married (January, 1486) the Princess Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edward TV., who, by birthright, was the 
real heir to the throne. It was said that, by this marriage, 
‘ the houses of York and Lancaster were united. 

77. Wider Henry VII., the country revived from the 
evils of a long civil war, in the course of svhich the chief 
nobility had been broken down, and the industry and com- 
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ri are baat spralde pted. wigs tery kable, aii 
theless, that, during the i ngland was upon the 
whole an im soviig mnie The evile of war had fallen 
chiefly on those who made it; the government, however 
disturbed by various claimants of the throne, was mild and 
equitable—at least as compared with that of other countries ; 
and the people throve under a system in which their own 
consent, by the voice of the House of Commons, was neces- 
sary to the making of every new law, and the laying on of 
every tax. It was remarked at this time by Sir John 
Fortet¢cue, an exiled lish judge, that the comparatively 
despotic monarchy of ce produced oppressions and 
grievances, from which the English subject was ty te 
According to this lawyer, the sovereign of England held hi 
power from and in behalf of the people, and not from any 
abstract right, as was pretended by other kings. This idea 
could probably never have arisen, but for the repeated breaks 
in the succession which have already been described. The 
usurpations; which had occasioned so much civil war and 
bloodshed, ,jhad transferred a great deal of power from the 
hands of the few to the many, and gradually paved the way 
for the freedom which now prevails. 

78. The reign of Henry" VII. was much disturbed by 
insurrections, in consequence of his imperfect title. Some 
friends of the house of York, rather than want a claimant 
on that side, set up a baker’s boy, named Lambert Symnel, 
to personate the son of the late Duke of Clarence; and an 
army of about 8000 men was led into the field to assert his 
pretensions to the crown. This force was defeated at Stoke, 
in Northamptonshire (June, 1487), and Symnel being taken, 
was contemptuously appointed by the king to be one of his 
menial servants. A similar pretender, named Perkin War- 
beck, but affecting to be Richard, Duke of York, the 
younger brother of Edward V., set up his claims (14193), 
and received great encouragement in Ireland, Flanders, and 
Portugal, by means of which he landed with a considerable 
force at Deal, but was defeated and obliged to re-embark. 
This youth, who is said to have been the son of a Jew, next 
found refuge in Scotland, where James IV., a young and 
gallant sovereign, was now reigning. James gave to Perkin 
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in marriage a young lady connected with the royal family, 
and undertook an expedition into the north of England, in 
favour of his pretensions. This enterprise failed entirely 
in its object, and the Scottish king soon after deserted the 
cause of the impostor. Perkin subsequently raised a for- 
midable insurrection in the southern counties of England ; 
but, when about to encounter the royal forces, deserted his 
army, and took refuge in a monastery, where, according to 
the ideas of that age, his person was secure from every 
earthly power. Here he may be said to have been besieged 
by the royal army, who, though they could not touch him 
within the building, were yet able to starve him imto a 
surrender. Perkin capitulated, and was brought to London, 
where a pretence was soon found for hanging him (Novem- 
ber 23, 1499) at Tyburn. 

79. Almost at the same time, Henry procured, by forms 
of law, the death of the Earl of Warwick, the real son of 
the late Duke of Clarence, a poor idiot boy, whom he had 
kept fifteen years in confinement, and whose title to the 
throne, being superior to his own, rendered him uneasy. 
Tienry also, in the same manner, destroyed his own step- 
father, Sir William Stanley, one of the individuals who had 
chiefly aided him in obtaming the throne of England. It 
will be seen with surprise, that it wa# not till a somewhat 
Jater period. that the sovereigns of England began to have 
scruples about putting their relations to death. 

80. Henry, though a cruel prince, as were most of the 
sovereigns of his age, was a sg big and peaceful ruler. 
He paid great attention to all his affairs, and, in some of 
his acts, looked far beyond the present time. For example, 
Ly marrying his daughter Margaret to James IV. of Scot- 
land, he provided for the posstbility of the future union of 
. the two crowns. By a law allowing men of property to break 
entails, he ensured the reduction of the great lords, and the 
increase of the number of small proprietors. His constant 
policy was to depress the chief nobles, and to elevate the 
clergy, lawyers, and men of new families, as most likely to be 
dependent on him. The greatest fault of his character was 
his excessive love of money. To the gathering of wealth, 
much of his policy was directed. His favourite mode of 
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punishment was by imposing fines, the profits of which he 
put into his own coffers. He had passed a law imposing 
fines for the keeping of too many liveried retainers. Once, 
when he was entertained by his favourite general, the Earl 
of Oxford, at the Castle of Henningham, he observed a great 
number of such persons drawn up in two lines to do him 
honour as he left the house. He affected to suppose that 
they were only menials ; but the earl informed him that his 
fortune was too narrow to allow of his haying so many 
scrvants—they were retainers who had come to do him 
service on this extraordinary occasion. “ By my faith,” 
said the king, “ I thank your lordship for your good cheer, 
but I must not allow my laws to be broken in my sight.” 
The mean-spirited monarch accordingly prosecuted the case, 
and obliged his over-kind host to pay 15,000 marks as a 
composition for his offence. By such acts, Henry prospered 
so much, that, at his death, the enormous sum of ris {000 
was found in his repositories, being equal to about sixteen 
millions of modern money. 

81. Wenry VII. was reigning in England, when the 
King and Queen of Castile enabled Christopher Columbus 
to sail with a small expedition in quest of a new passage to 
the Indies (1492). Columbus performed two voyages, and 
discovered many of the West India Islands. This roused 
n spirit for similar enterprises throughout Western Europe. 
In 1497, Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol, sailed from England, 
and was the first to discover and land upon the American 
Continent, which Columbus did not do till his third voyage’ 
in the ensuing year. 


POYNING'S LAW IN IRELAND. 


82. During the wars of the roses, the great Anglo-Irish 
families had generally supported the house of York ; but, 
as might be expected, where the chieftains were so power- 
ful, and the laws so weak, their wars were conducted more 
on their own account than on that of any claimant of the 
English crown. After the accession of Henry, many of 
these restless chieftains were distinguished by their support 
of the impostor Lambert Symnel. To attach them more 
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firmly to the English crown, the celebrated Statute of 
Drogheda was passed in 1495. It received the designation 
of Poyning’s Latc, from the name of the Lord Deputy under 
whos®@ administration it was passed. Its most memorable 
enactment prohibited any Parliament being held in Ireland, 
until the king should be certified by his lieutenant of the 
causes of calling the Parliament, and of the measures in- 
tended to be brought forward in it, and should have given 
his consent in council to the holding of the Parliament. 
The legislative body of Ireland was thus brought under the 
executive government of England, and the turbulent Anglo- 
Trish barons were prevented from uniting themselves into a 
body which might resist the English government. Poyning’s 
law also enacted that all statutes “ lately” passed in England 
should be law in Ireland; and in interpretation of this, the 
whole of the English statute law, prior to the eighteenth 
year of Henry VII., was transplanted to Ireland, while the 
later English statutes, down to the period of the Union, 
have only been law in Ireland in as far as they were con- 
firmed by the Irish Parliament. By other enactments of 
Poyning’s law, the warhke followers of the nobility were 
limited, and crimes were to be punished with the formalities 
of law, instead of the spint of private revenge. 


HENRY VIIL 


83. Henry VIL. died in April, 1509, in the fifty-third 
year of his age. When on his deathbed, a repentant feeling 
took possession of him, and he released all prisoners for 
debts under forty shillings throughout his dominions, pay- 
ing their debts out of his own pocket. He also commanded 
his son to make restitution to all men whom he had wronged 
by his extortions; but this order was little attended to. 

84. His eldest surviving son and successor, Henry THE 
Eicutu, was now in his eighteenth year. Young, hand- 
some, and supposed to be amiable, he enjoyed at first a high 
degree of popularity. The first two years of his reign were 
spent in almost uninterrupted festivities, by which much of 
his father's wealth was dissipated. He then engaged in a 
coalition of European powers against France; the first 

D 
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instance Of an English monarch involving himself in centi- 
nental politics. In his hostilities against France, he did not 
experience much success. 

5. His brother-in-law, James [V. of Scotland, having 
embraced the cause of France, made an irruption into Eng- 
land, au the absence of Henry. He was posted on 
Flodden Hill in Northumberland, when the Earl of Surrey 
approached with an army of English militia to give him 
battle. The Scottish king was governed rather by the 
romantic notions of chi than by the maxims of ordinary 
warfare. He therefore declined to take an advantage which 
his position gave him over Surrey, and met the English 
army on an open field (September 9, 1513). The conse- 
quence was the destruction of himself and a large part of 
his army, including most of his nobility. Henry VIII. next 
year made peace with France. 

86. About this time, the confidence of the king began to 
be chicfly placed in Thomas Wolsey, Archbishop of York, 
a man of humble origin, being the son of a butcher in 
Ipswich, but who rose to be chancellor and prime minister 
of England, the Pope’s legate, and a cardinal. The king, 
having squandered his father’s wealth, was anxious to obtain 
money from his subjects; and in this business he trusted 
entirely to Wolsey. Finding some difficulty in the House 
of Commons, the cardinal went there in person to remon- 
strate, but was told that none could be allowed to speak m 
that house except such as were members. They granted 
him only the halt of what he asked. Me then endeavoured 
to enforce a benevolence throughout the country, using the 
king's prerogative as an authority ; but by these means he 
only excited an universal spirit of discontent, which in 
several places broke out in rebellion. Wolsey, finding he 
had lost the king’s favour in some degree by the ill success 
of his schemes, made an effort to regain it by presenting 
him with his splendid of York Place, in Westmin- 
ster. We thus see, that, though the king appeared to 
enjoy almost despotic authority, it was still im some degree 
controlled by the popular spint and the forms of the con- 
stitution. 

87. About this time some changes of great importance 
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to European society took place. Almost ever since the 
destruction of the Roman empire, the nations which arose 
out of it had remained in subjection to the papal see, which 
might be said to have inherited the universal sway of that 
government, but altered from an authority over the bodies 
of men to an empire over their minds. In the opinion of 
many, this authority of the Roman Catholic religion had, 
in the course of time, become much abused, while the reli- 
gion itself was corrupted by many superstitious observances. 

long as men had continued to be'the thoughtless warriors 
and unlettered peasants which they had been in the middle 
ages, 1t is not probable that they would ever have called in 
question either the authority of the Pope or the purity of 
the Catholic faith. But, with knowledge, and the rise of a 
commercial and manufacturing class, came a disposition to 
inquire into the authority of this great religious empire. 
The art of printing, discovered about the middle of the pre- 
ceeding century, and which was now rendering literature 
accessible to most classes of the community, tended greatly 
to bring about this revolution in European intellect. The 
minds of men, indeed, seem at this time as if awaking from 
a long sleep ; aud it might well have been a question with 
persons who had reflection, but no experience, whether the 
change was to turn to evil or to good. 

88. When men’s minds are in a state of preparation for 
any great change, a very small matter is required to set 
them m motion. At Wirtemberg, in Germany, there was 
an Augustine monk, named Martin Luther, who became 
incensed at the Roman see, in consequence of some injury 
which he conceived to have been done to his order, by the 
Pope having granted the privilege of selling indulgences to 
the Dominican order of friars. Being a man of a bold and 
inquiring mind, he did not rest satisfied till he had con- 
vinced himself, and many others around him, that the 
indulgences were sinful, and that the Pope had no right to 
grant them. This happened about the year 1517. Con- 
troversy and persecution gradually extended the views of 
Luther, till he at length openly disavowed the authority of 
the Pope, and condemned some of the important peculia-, 
rities of the Catholic system of worship. In these proceed- 
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ings, Luther was countenanced by some of the states in 
Germany, and his doctrines were speedily established in the 
northern countries of Europe. 


THE REFORMATION. 


89. Ilenry VIIL, as the second son of his father, had 
heen originally educated for the church, and still retained 
a taste for theological learning. He now distinguished 
himself by writing a book against the Lutheran doctrines ; 
and the Pope was so much pleased with it as to grant him 
the title of Defender of the Faith. Henry was not destined, 
however, to continue long an adherent of the Roman pon- 
tiff. In the year 1527, he became enamoured of a young 
gentlewoman named Anne Boleyn, who was one of his 
wife's attendants. Le immediately conceived the design of 
annulling his marriage with Catherine, and marrying this 
younger and more agreeable person. Findimg a pretext for 
such an act in the previous marriage of Catherine to his 
brother, he attempted to obtain from the Pope a decree, 
declaring his own marriage unlawful, and that the dispen- 
sation upon which it had proceeded was beyond the powers 
of the former Pope to grant. The Pontiff (Clement VII.) 
was much perplexed by this request of King Henry, because 
he could not accede to it without offending Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany, one of his best supporters, and the 
brother of Quecn Catherine, and at the same time humbling 
the edit powers of the Papacy, which were nov 
trem ling under the attacks of Luther. 

90. ILenry desired to employ the influence of his mini- 
ster, Cardinal Wolsey, who had now reached a degree of 
opulence and pride never before attained by a subject of 
England. But Wolsey, with all his greatness, could not 
venture to urge a matter disagreeable to the Pope, who was 
more his master than King Henry. The process went on 
for several years, and still his passion for Anne Boleyn con- 
tinued unabated. ‘Wolsey at length fell under the king's 
displeasure for refusing to serve him in this object, was 
stripped of all his places of power and wealth, and, mn 
November 1530, expired at Leicester Abbey, declaring 
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that, if he had served his God as diligently as his king, he 
would not thus have been given over in his grey hairs. 
The uncontrollable desire of the king to possess Anne 
Boleyn, was destined to be the immediate cause of one of 
the most important changes that ever took place in England 
—no less than a total reformation of the national religion. 
In order to annul his marriage with Catherine, and enable 
him to marry Anne Boleyn, he found it necessary to shake 
off the authority of the Pope, and procure himself to be 
acknowledged in Parliament as the supreme head of the 
English church. His marnage with Anne took place in 
1533, and in the same year was born his celebrated daughter 
Elizabeth. 

9]. In 1536, Henry became as anxious to put away 
Queen Anne as he had ever been to rid himself of Queen 
Catherine. He had contracted a passion for Jane Seymour, 
a young lady then of the queen's hcd-chamber, as Anne 
herself had been in that of Catherine. In order to gratify 
this new passion, he accused Anne of what appears to have 
been an imaginary frailty, and within a month from the 
time when she had been an honoured quecn, she was be- 
headed (May 19) in the Tower. On the very next day he 
married Jane Seymour, who soon after died in giving birth 
to a son (afterwards Edward VI.) Hus daughters, Mary 
and Ehzabeth, were declared illegitimate by act of Parlia- 
ment, and therefore excluded from the succession 

92. iltherto, though professing independence of Rome, 
Henry still maintained, and even enforced, by severe and 
bloody laws, the most of its doctrines. He now took mea- 
sures for altering this system of worship to something nearer 
the Lutheran model, and also for suppressing the numerous 
monasteries throughout the country. Beimg possessed of 
more despotic power, and, what is stranger still, of more 
popularity, than any former sovereign of England, he was 
able to encounter the dreadful risk of offending, by these 
means, a vastly powerful corporation, which seems, more- 
over, to have been regarded with much smmeere affection 
and respect in many parts of England. No fewer than six 
hundred and forty-five monasteries, two thousand three» 
hundred and seventy-four chaunteries and chapels, ninéty 
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colleges, and a hundred and ten hospitals, enjoying alto- 
gether a revenue of one hundred and sixty-one thousand 
pounds, were broken up by this powerful and unscrupulous 
monarch. He partly seized the revenues for his own use, 
and partly gave them away to the persons who most actively 
assisted him, and who seemed most able to protect his 
overnment from the effects of such a sweeping reform. 
y this act, which took place in 1537, the ormation 
was com d in England. Yet for many years H 
vacillated so much in his opinions, and enforced these wi 
such severe enactments, that many persons of both religions 
were burnt as heretics. It was in the southern and eastern 
parts of England, where the commercial classes at this time 
chiefly aiid: that the doctrines of the Reformation were 
most prevalent. In the western and northern parts of the 
country, Catholicism was still predominant; and in Ireland, 
which was remotest of all from the Continent, the Protes- 
tant faith made little or no impression. 
93. In that country, the earl of Kildare, head of the 
eat family of the dines, had held the viceroyalty 
onger than it was generally permitted to remain in the 
hands of one man. He became popular among the native 
chiefs, assumed their manners, and induced many of them 
to attend his court, more, it was feared, on his own account 
than on that of the King of England. Having fallen under 
suspicion, he was directed to appear in London, leaving his 
government in the hands of a responsible person. For this 
purpose he chose his son, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, whom 
he left in the possession of arms to avenge his fate, should 
he suffer from the vengeance of Henry. A false rumour of 
his being beheaded having reached Ireland, Lord Thomas 
flew to arms. He burst into the eouncil, attended by seve- 
ral of his savage followers. Cromer, the chancellor, taking 
him by the hand, and endeavouring to dissuade him from 
his rash enterprise, was supposed by the Irish to be urging 
him on, and one who was a harper struck up a marti 
strain in his praise. The enthusiasm warmed, and spread 
into a general rising. After several battles, the insurrection 
«was crushed, and Henry treated the country with the utmost 
severity. Lord Thomas was conveyed to London and exe- 
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cuted. His five uncles, three of whom had discountenanced 
his insurrection, were invited to a banquet, and put to 
death. Henry sought to extinguish the name of the Ger- 
aldines; but a youthful member, who received protection 
from Cardinal Pele, revived it. 

. 94. When Henry threw off the authority of the Pope, it 
was Hal. grs by the native Irish, that as Henry I. first 
acquired the country by the Pope’s permission and direc- 
tions, 80, when a king of England ceased to acknowledge 
the Pope, he ceased to have any legitimate right to Ireland. 
George Browne, a follower of Thomas Cromwell, was ap- 
pointed Primate of Dublin, for the purpose of furthering the 
Reformation. He found his authority contemned by the 
clergy, who ridiculed him as a man of low birth. All he 
was able to accomplish was, to get the act of supremacy 
passed in a Parliament, from which the proctors of the 
church were excluded ; a measure so merely Formal, that the 
Master of the Rolls wrote to the king that his laws would 
not be obeyed twenty mileg from the capital. The clergy 
of Archbishop Browne's own cathedral refused to remove 
the images and relics, and many incumbents of his diocese 
preferred the giving up of their charges to a denial of the 
Pope's authority. The O’Briens, O'Neils, and other native 
chieftains, rose in arms in defence of their religion; but 
they had a vigorous arm to deal with, and Henry soon more 
completely subdued Ireland than it had ever been before. 
The people were obliged, nominally, to submit to his prin- 
ciples of church government, while their hearts remained 
with the faith of their fathers. Henry now changed his 
title from “ Lord” to “ King” of Ireland, and conferred 
peerages on many of the chiefs who had submitted. 

95. After the death of Jane Seymour, Henry married 
Anne of Cleves, a German princess, with whose person, 
however, he was not pleased ; and he therefore divorced her 
by an act of Parliament. He next married Catherine 
Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk, but had not been 
long united to her, when he discovered that she had com- 
mitted a serious indiscretion before marriage. This was 
considered a sufficient reason for beheading the unfortunate, 
queen, and attainting all her relations. Though Henry had 
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thus murdered two wives, and divorced other two, and 
become, moreover, a monster in form as well as in his 
passions and mind, he succeeded in obtaining for his sixth 
wife (1543), Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer, who, 
it is certain, only contrived to escape destruction by her 
extraordinary prudence. Almost all who ever served Heury 
VIII. as ministers, either to his authority or to his plea- 
sures, were destroyed by him. Wolsey was either driven 
to suicide, or died of a broken heart; Thomas Cromwell, 
who succeeded that minister, and chiefly aided the king-in 
bringing about the Reformation Sir Thomas More, lord 
chancellor, the most virtuous, most able, and most con- 
sistent man of his time—the Earl of Surrey, who was one 
of the most accomplished knights of the age, and the first 
poet who wrote the English language with perfect taste— 
all suffered the same fate with Anne Boleyn and Catherine 
Iloward. 

96. When James IV. died at Flodden, in 1513, the 
Scottish crown fell to his infant son James THE Firtru, who 
struggled through a turbulent minority, and was now a gay, 
and, upon the whole, an amiable prince. Lfis uncle, Henry 
VIITI., endeavoured to bring him into his views respecting 
religion ; but James, who was much in the power of the 
Catholic clergy, appears to have wished to become the head 
of the Popish party in Iengland, in the hope of succeeding, 
by their means, to the throne of that country. A war 
latterly broke out between the two monarchs, and the 
Scottish army having refused to fight, from a dishke to the 
expedition, James died (December, 1542) of a broken 
heart, leaving an only child, Mary, who was not,above a 
week old. Ilenry immediately conceived the idea of marry- 
ing his son Edward to this infant queen, by which hie cal- 
culated that two hostile nations should be united under one 
sovercignty, and the Protestant Church in England be sup- 

orted by a similar establishment in Scotland. This project, 
owever, was resisted by the Scots, of whom very few as 
yet were inclined to the Protestant doctrines. Henry, 
enraged at their hesitation, sent a fleet and army, in 1544, 
, to inflict vengeance upon them. The Scots endured with 
great patience the burning of their capital city, and many 
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other devastations, but still refused the match. The govern- 
ment of Scotland was now chiefly in the hands of Cardinal 
Beaton, a man of bold and decisive intellect, who zealously 
applied himself to suppress the reforming preachers, and 
regarded the English match as hkely to bring about the 
destruction of his religion. 

97. Henry died, January 28, 1547, leaving the throne to 
his only son, a boy of ten years of age, who was immediately 
proclaimed king under the title of Hpwarp me Sixtn. It 
was a curious indication of the feeling of absolute power 
which Henry had acquired, that, by his will, he entailed 
the crown, failmg his son, upon the family of his youngest 
sister Mary, Duchess of Suffolk, and hkewise a curious 
instance of the lingering privileges of Parliament, that he 
thought it necessary to procure an act to enable him to do 
so Jn this settlement, reasons connected with religion, or 
arising from caprice, induced him to overlook the Princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth, his children by Catherine of Arragon 
and Anne Boleyn, and also the family of his eldest sister, 
the Dowager Queen of Scots. 

98. In the reign of Henry VIII., classical htcrature first 
began to be extensively studied. Greek was now for the 
first time introduced into schools and universities. By the 
patronage of the king, Wolsey, and others, several new 
colleges were founded at Oxford and Cambridge. Improve- 
ments were made in medicine and surgery, and the College 
of Physicians was established. Cherries, apricots, pippins, 
and hops, were for the first time cultivated in England. 


EDWARD VI. 


99. The young king possessed a good capacity and gentle 
dispositions. Owing to his youth, his maternal uncle, the 
Duke of Somerset, became supreme ruler, under the title of 
Protector. During this reign, the Church of England 
assumed its present form, and the Book of Common Prayer 
Was composed nearly as it now exists. Somerset, being 
resolved to effect, if possible, the match between Edward 
VI. and Mary of Scotland, invaded that country in autumn 
1547, and was met at Pinkse, near Musselburgh, by a large 
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army under the governor, the Earl of Arran. Though the 
Scots were animated by bitter animosity against the Eng- 
lish, against their religion, and 7 rie the object of their 
expedition, they did not fight with their usual resolution, 
but were defeated, and pursued with great slaughter. Find- 
ing them still obstinate in refusing to give up their , 
Somerset laid waste a great part of the country, and then 
retired. Previously to this period (1546), inal Beaton 
had been assassinated by private enemies; but the Scots 
were encouraged to persevere by the court of France, to 
which they now sent the young queen for protection. 

100. The domestic government of Somerset was conducted 
with considerable clldness if we except a little rapacity 
towards the Catholics, exercised for his own advantage, and 
that of his supporters. He at length sank under the rising 
influence of Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, who caused 
lim to be tried and executed. Northumberland, who was 
secretly a Roman Catholic, was not so mild or popular a 
ruler. Yet, throughout the whole reign of Edward VI, 
which was tefminated by his death, on the 6th of July 1553, 
at the early age of sixteen, few were persecuted on account 
of religion, besides those who denied the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. The king was of a merciful disposi- 
tion ; and, though he would not allow his sister Mary the 
excicise of her own religion, he would beg his ministers to 
pardon those who were intended for destruction. 


LADY JANE GREY—-QUEEN MARY. 


101]. The crown now belonged by birthright to Mary, the 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his first wife Catherine. But 
Henry had declared Mary and Elizabeth illegitimate, and 
settled the crown upon the family of his youngest sister, the 
Dachess of Suffolk. According to this arrangement, the 
title rested in Lady Jane Grey, a girl of sixteen, of the most 
aig and amiable character, and singularly wise and learned 
or her age. In the hope of her succession, Northumberland 
had made her the wife of his son, Lord Guilford Dudley. 
On the 10th of July, four days after the death of Edward, 
the council proclaimed Lady Jane as queen, an honour 
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which she by no means coveted. Meanwhile, Mary had 
been proclaimed by her friends at Norwich, and was soon 
joined by a considcrable body. An army which was sent 
against her deserted to her standard, and, advancing to 
London, all opposition -gave way before her. Lady Jane 
Grey renounced the ensigns of royalty, after having onl 
possessed them nine meg She, her father, her husband, 
and many others of her friends, were immediately committed 
to the Tower. 

102. Mary, who was in her thirty-seventh year, was a 
person of harsh and merciless character. Defore she had 
reigned a month, she had brought the Duke of Northum- 
herland and several of his associates to the block. Lady 
Jane Grey and her husband were, some months aftcr, tried 
and condemned, as guilty of high treason. When this 
innocent young creature was told that she must prepare for 
eternity, she did not appear in the least moved. Her youth, 
beauty, and innocence, had made such an impression on the 
people, that it was deemed necessary she should suffer 
within the Tower. As she was going to the scaffold, she 
met the body of her husband, as it was carried back from 
the place where he had suffered. She beheld the spectacle, 
and submitted to her own death, with the most heroic reso- 
lution. A few days afterwards, her father, the Duke of 
Suffolk, was also beheaded. 

103. Mary was zealously devoted to the Catholic religion. 
As far as she durst, she immediately restored it to its former 
supremucy in England, though professing to grant liberty 
of conscience to all. A match was formed between her and 
Don Philip, the eldest son of the Emperor Charles V., and 
heir of the kingdom of Spain and all its dependencies. As 
Philip was also a zealous Catholic, and likely to possess 
great power, the English people were alarmed at the alli- 
ance, as threatening the complete suppression of the Protes- 
tant religion in England; but the measure was effected by 
means of a hberal use of Spanish gold amongst the members 
of the legislature. The marriage took place in July 1554, 
after which the public acts of the state were in the name of 
Philip and Mary. Next year, Philip, by the resignation of 
his father, beeame King of Spain. He soon grew tired of 
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the society of his morose consort, and withdrew to his own 
dominions. 

104. In the latter part of 1554, the Catholic religion was 
completely restored, but not without considerable opposi- 
tion, especially from the Protestant divines. To silence 
these men, and thereby extinguish heresy in her dominions, 
nppeared to Mary as a religious duty. She therefore com- 
meneed that carcer of persecution which has rendered her 
name so infamous. Five out of fourteen Protestant bishops, 
including Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, were committed 
to the flames as heretics, and during the ensuing part of her 
reign, which was closed by her death (November 17, 1558), 

arly three hundred persons suffered in the same manner. 
Pnese scenes did not take place without exciting much 
indignation in the minds of Englishmen in general, includ- 
ing even many Cathohecs; but the royal authority was at 
all times too great under this line of princes to allow of 
effectual resistance. Such a persecution, however, naturally 
fixed in the minds of the Lntish Piotestants a hereditary 
horror for the name of Catholic, which, in its turn, produced 
many retaliatory persecutions, equally to be lamented. In 
the latter part of her reign, Mary was drawn by her husband 
into a war with France, of which the only effect was the 
loss of Calais, the last of the French possessions of the kings 
of England. The natural sourness of Mary's temper was 
increased by this disgraceful event, as well as by her want 
of children, and she died in a state of great unhappiness. 


ELIZABETH. 


105. A more auspicious scene opened for England in the 
accession of ExL1zABETH, a princess of great native vigour of 
mind, and who had been much improved by adversity, 
having been kept in prison during the whole ieign of her 
sister. From the peculiar circumstances of Elizabeth's birth, 
her right pf succession was denied by all the Catholics at 
home and abroad. This party considered Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who was descended from the eldest sister of Henry 
VIII., and had been brought up in the Catholic faith at the 
court of France, as their legitimate sovereign. Elizabeth 
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had no support in any quarter, except among her Protestant 
subjects. The Pope issued a bull, which, directly or indi- 
rectly, pronounced her an usurper, and gave permission to 
her subjects to remove her from the throne. The court of 
France professed to consider the Queen of Scots, who had 
recently been married to the Dauphin, as the Queen of 
England. Under these circumstances, Elizabeth found no 
chance of safety except in restoring and maintaining the 
“rotestant religion in her own country, and in seeking to 
Spport it in all others where the people were favourable to 
b The Scottish nation being now engaged in a strugele 
tith their regent, Mary of Guise, in behalf of Protestantism, 
Ehzabeth gladly acceded to a proposal made by the nobles 
of that country, and sent a party of troops, by whose assist- 
ance the reformed religion was estabhshed (1560). In 
bringing about this change, the chief native leaders were 
James Stewart, a natural son of King James Y., and John 
Knox, who had once been a friar, but was now a Protestant 
preacher. As a natural consequence of the obligation which 
the English queen had conferred upon the Scottish reformers, 
she acquired an influence over the country which was never 
altogether lost. 

106. About the time when the Scottish Parliament was 
establishing the reformed religion, Mary of Guise breathed 
her last, leaving the country to be managed by the reform- 
ing nobles. Her daughter, the Queen of Scots, now eigh- 
teen years of age, and the most beautiful wom-.n of her 
time, had in 1559 become the queen-consort of France ; 
but, in consequence of the death of her husband, she was 
next year left without any political interest in that country. 
She accordingly, in August 156], returned to Scotland, and 
assumed the sovereignty of a country which was chiefly 
under the rule of fierce nobles, and where the people, from 
the difference of their religious faith, as well as their native 
barbarism, were little fitted to yield her the obedience of 
loyal subjects. 


REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. 


107. The change of religion in Scotland was of a more 
decisive kind than it had been in England. The English 
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Reformation had been effected by sovereigns, who, while 
they wished to throw off the supremacy of the Pope, and 
some of the Catholic rites, desired to give as little way as 
possible to popular principles. They therefore not only 
seized the supremacy of the church to themselves, but, by 
bishops and other dignitaries, made it an efficient instru- 
ment for supporting monarchical government. In Scotland, 
where the Reformation was effected by the nobles and the 
people, at a time when still bolder principles had sprung Us, 
none of this machinery of power was retained ; the cler.3 
were placed on a footing eel ara equality ; they were ;, 
éf them engnged in parochial duties, and only a small par. 
of the ancient ecclesiastical revenues was allowed to them. 
In imitation of the system established at Geneva, their 

eneral affairs, instead of being intrusted to the hands of 
Fishops, were confided to courts formed by themselves. 
These courts, being partly formed by lay elders, kept up a 
sympathy and attachment among the community, which 
has never existed in so great a degree in the Enghsh church. 
What was, of perhaps still greater importance, while a lurge 
part of the ancient revenues was absorbed by the nobles, a 
very considerable portion was devoted to the maintenance 
of parish schools, wader the express control of the clergy. 
These at once formed regular nurseries of Protestant Chns- 
tians, and disseminated the elements of learning more ex- 
tensively over this small and remote country than it had 
ever been over any other part of the world. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


108. Queen Mary, having little power in her own country, 
was obliged to govern by means of her natural brother, James 
Stewart, whom she created Earl of Moray, and who was 
the leader of the Protestant interest in Scotland. Person- 
ally, however, she was intimately connected with the great 
Catholic powers of the Continent, and became a party, in 
1564, to a coalition formed by them for the suppression of 
Protestantism ali over Europe. She had never yet resigned 
her pretensions to the English throne, but lived in the hope, 
that, when the Catholics succeeded in every where subduing * 
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the Protestants, she should attain that object. Elizabcth, 
who enjoyed only the support of the Protestant part of her 
subjects, with a friendly feeling among the Scots and other 
unimportant Protestant nations, had the greatest reason to 
dread the confed formed against her. 

109. The Queen of Scots possessed, with her great beauty, 
a quick and shrewd mind; but she was also volatile, and 
easily carried away by her feelings. Under the influence 
of a blind passion, she selected, as a second husband, Ifenry 
Stewart, Lord Darnley, a young man of handsome person, 
but a mere imbecile in character: his only real recommenda- 
Tn was - oe pene the an of the ae . ees by 

argaret Douglas, ter of Margaret of Englund, the 
widow of Jains IV. “By this means she lost the affections 
of her brother and some other Protestant nobles, who re- 
belled against her. On this occasion her lively character 
was shown by her taking the field in person, on horseback, 
wath pistols at her saddle-bow. The rebel lords, unable to 
meet her in battle, fled to England, where they received 
protection from Elizabeth. Her government, nevertheless, 
wus attended with great difficulties. Finding little useful 
service amongst her own countrymen, she was gradually led 
to intrust affairs of importance to an Itahan named David 
lizzio, who had entered her service as 2 musician, but rosc 
to the office of her French secretary. 

110. The favour she showed to this person roused the 
jealousy of her weak husband. At the same time, the lead- 
ing Protestants were alarmed at the approach of a Parlia- 
ment, in which she threatened to effect the forfeiture and 
complete ruin of the exiled lords. A conspiracy was formed 
by Darnley and the Protestant leaders against the hfe of 
Rizzio. On the evening of the 9th of March, 1566, the 
secretary was sitting at supper with his mistress, in a small 
apartment in Holyrood Palace, when Darnley and his asso- 
ciates entered, tore the unfortunate Italian from the queen's 
side, and stabbed him to death in the next room with fifty- 
six wounds. Such were the ideas of that age regarding 
private murder, that even the leading preachers are found 
to have been concerned in this barbarous deed ; believing 
it justifiable, as being designed for the good of religion. 
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Darnley’s associates expected to make farther use of him 
in resisting the measures of the queen; but they were dis- 
ape in consequence of the extreme weakness of his 
character. The queen easily succeeded in detaching him 
from their cause; and they were then left exposed to her 
resentment, while at the same time she saw it necessary to 
pardon the former rebels. Darnley paid dearly for the 
vacilation he showed on this occasion. 

11]. On the 19th of June (1566), Mary became the 
mother of a prince, afterwards James VI. of Scotland and I. 
of Great Britain. For several months before and after, she 
seemed weighed down with grief on account of the folly of 
her husband. In December, a proposal was made that she 
should seek a divorce from him; but she expressedepreat 
dishke to such 9 measure, and appeared willing to wait till 
Ciod should relieve her in the course of nature from the 
connexion. It appears that, not long after, she became 
possessed by a passion, resembling infatuation, for the Ear! 
of Bothwell, one of the boldest and most powerful of her 
nobles, but.a man of coarse nature and profligate manners. 
In February (1567), her husband having been seized at 
(ilasgow with small-pox, she went to him, took him again 
apparently into favour, and, bringing him to Edinburgh. 
sliced him for his health in a suburban house not far from 
the palace. Llere, on the night of the 15th, he was mur- 
dered hy emissaries of Bothwell, and the house blown up 
with gunpowder. A general belief took possession of the 
public mind, that the a Was accessary to the murder, 
and this gained force when, after screening Bothwell from 
2 public trial, she made him her husband, only two months 
after the death of Darnley. 

1]2. The murder was in reality the result of a bond which 
Bothwell had entered into with some of those lords whom 
Darnley had formerly offended. The Earl of Moray also 
knew of it, though he did net take an active part. It is 
considered likely that the queen was at least aware of the 
design, though no such guilt has ever been proved against 
her. When it was seen that Mary, on account of her sup- 
posed guilt and her marriage with Bothwell, had become 
odious to her subjects, the Protestant lords and other leaders 
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deemed it an excellent opportunity of rising against her, 
although some of them had actually been ema in the 
late murder. A combination was therefore formed, and a 
force of about 6000 men brought into the field. Mary and 
Bothwell, with a smaller » took up a position on the 
crest of Carberry hill, near Musselburgh, where the associated 
lords came to a conference with her. In the course of a few 
hours, most of her men deserted to the other side, and she 
then surrendered herself into the hands of the lords, on a 
promise of being respectfully treated (June 1567). Both- 
well at the same time left her, and they met no more. 
Ilaving betaken himself to piracy, he was seized and thrown 
in son in Denmark, where he died miserably ten years 


a 

]13. The lords, instead of keeping faith with Queen 
Mary, imprisoned her in the Castle of Lochleven, and com- 
pelled her to sign a document, resigning her authority in 
favour of her infant son, who was then crowned king, under 
the name of James tre Srxtu, the Earl of Moray being 
appointed regent. . 

114. In May 1568, anat having effected her escape 
from prison, was befriended by a party of her subjects, 
chiefly composed of the adherents of the Hamilton family. 
Pity now acted in her favour, and but for the extraordinary 
vigour of the Regent Moray, her restoration might have 
been at least temporarily effected. Raising a small body of 
troops, he met her party at Langside in Renfrewshire, and 
gained a decisive victory. The queen, who had beheld the 
conflict from a distance, fled on horseback from the field, 
and did not stop till she had reached Dundrennan Abbey, 
on the Solway Firth. She immediately crossed the sea 
into England, and placed herself under the protection of 
Elizabeth, by whom she was detained thenceforward as a 
captive for upwards of eighteen years. By extending at the 
same time an effectual protection to the regents, Moray, 
Lennox, Mar, and Morton, by whom in succession Scotland 
was governed, the English queen fortified the Pyotestant 
interest im that er, and thus had one friend the more 
and one enemy the less in her contentions with the Catholic , 
confederacy. 
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GOVERNMENT OF ELIZABETH. 


115. It has already been seen that the hberties of the 
people were much favoured by the frequent interruptions in 
the succession to the crown. Whenever one branch of the 
Plantagenet family displaced another, the new king, feeling 
himself weak, endeavoured to strengthen his title by pro- 
curing @ parliamentary enactment in support of it. It thus 
became established as a regular principle in the lish 
creo that the people, who were represented in Par- 
iament, had something to say in the appointment of sheir 
king. <A considerable change, however, had taken 
since the accession of Henry VII. The great power acquired 
by that king, through his worldly wisdom and the destruc- 
tion of the nobility ducing the civil wars, had been handed 
down through four successive princes, who inherited the 
crown by birthright, and did not require to cringe to the 
people for a onghemation of their title. The Parliaments, 
therefore, were now a great deal more under the control of 
the sovereign than they had formerly been. From an early 
period of his reign, Henry VIII. never permitted his Parlia-~ 
ment to oppose his will in the least. To the various changes 
of religion under snecessive sovereigns, the Parliaments pre- 
sented no obstacle. An idea was now inning to arise, 
very much through the supremacy which the sovereigns had 
acquired over the church, that the right of the crown was 
one derived from God, and that the people had nothing to do 
with it, except to obey what it dictated to them. Of this 
notion, no one took so much advantage, or was at so much 
pains to impress it, as Elizabeth. No doubt, her arbitrary 
measures were generally of a popular nature, yet this does 
not excuse them in principle; and their ultimate mischief 
is seen in the attempts of future sovereigns to pursue worse 
ends upon the same means. Elizabeth's government con- 
sisted entirely of herself and her ministers, who were, from 
the beginning to the end of her reign, the very choice of the 
enlightened men of England. Her prime minister was the 
celebrated Lord Burleigh, by far the most sagacious man 
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who ever acted as a minister in Britain; and all her emis- 
saries to foreign courts were of one complexion—circumspect 
and penetrating men, devoted to their country, their mistress, 
and to the Protestant religion. 

116. On the accession of Elizabeth, the two celebrated 
acts of supremacy and conformity were passed, for the pur- 
pose of crushing the political influence of the Popish religion ; 
an end which they sufficiently accomplished. By the act 
of supremacy, all beneficed cle en, and all holding offices 
under the crown, were compelled to take an oath abjuring 
the temporal and spiritual jurisdiction of any foreign prince 
or prelate, on pain of forfeiting their offices, while any one 
maintaining such supremacy was liable to heavy penalties. 
The‘other statute was of a less justifiable nature, and after- 
wards brought forth bitter fruits. It prohibited ae one 
from following any clergyman who was not of the established 
religion, under pain of forfeiting his goods and chattels for 
the first offence, of a year’s imprisonment for the second, 
and of imprisonment during life for the third; while it 
imposed a fine of a shilling on any one absenting himself 
from the established church on Sundays and holidays. By 
means of a court of ecclesiastical commission, which the 
queen erected, these laws, and others of a more trifling and 
vexatious nature, were enforced with great severity. It 
may afford some idea of the barbarity of the age, and of the 
terror in which the Church of Rome was now held, that, 
during the reign of Ehzabeth, one hundred and eighty 
persons suffered death by the laws affecting Catholic priests 
and converts. 


WAR IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


117., For more than a century after the Reformation, 
religion was the real or apparent motive of the most remark- 
able transactions in European history. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that this sentiment, though in general the 
purest by which human beings can be actuated, is, like all 
the other higher sentiments of our nature, when offended 
or shocked, capable of rousing the inferior sentiments into, 
great activity. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
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Kuropean socicty was comparatively unenlightened and bar- 
barous: we therefore find that variances of opinion at Nae 
ing religion were then productive of far fiercer feelings 
than they are in our own more human¢ age. The Protes- 
tant heresy, as it was termed by the Catholics, was also 
a novelty, the remote effects of which no man could foretell ; 
it was mingled with political questions, and by some princes 
was supposed to forebode a general revolt against monar- 
chical authority. We are not therefore to wonder that great 
cruelties were committed, either by the Catholics in ing 
to support the Church of Rome, or by the Protestants in 
endeavouring to censure themselves against a renewal of 
severities inflicted by the opposite party. Nor is it neces- 
sary, in the present age, that the adherents of either faith 
should retain any feeling of displeasure against the other, on 
account of barburities which took their rise in the ignorance 
and rudeness of a former period, and of which the enlightened 
of both parties have long since disapproved. 

118. In the Netherlands, which Femed art of the domi- 
nions of Philip If. of Spain, the reformed faith had made 
considerable advances. Philip, hke other Catholic princes, 
entertained the idea that this new creed, besides being con- 
demnable as a heresy and an offence against the Deity, 
tended to make men aged apis of their rulers. Finding 
the people obstinate in their professions, he commenced a 
war with the Netherlanders, for the purpose of enforcing his 
authority over their consciences. This war lasted about 
twenty years; for the Netherlandera, though a nation of no 
great strength, fought like desperate men, and endured the 
most dreadful hardships rather than submit. The chief 
leader in this war of liberty was William, Prince of Orange, 
one of the purest and moat courageous iots that ever 
breathed. izabeth could not help wishing well to the 
Netherlanders, though for a long time her dread of Spain, 
then one of the greatest powers in Europe, prevented her 
from openly assisting them. At the same time, about two 
millions of the people of France were Protestants, or, as 
they were then called, Huguenots, who acted also for the 
general Protestant cause with as much energy as the great 
strength of the French government would permit. It was 
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the general sentiment of the Catholics of that age, that 
heresy was an evil, the extirpation of which could not be 
too dearly purchased. Under this feeling, Charles IX. of 
France caused the massacre of from ten to twenty thousand 
Protestants at Paris, on St Bartholomew’s day (August 24, 
1572). Many other cruelties of the same nature were per- 
petrated by Catholics upon Protestants. Ehzaheth at length, 
in 1578, extended an open protection to the Netherlanders, 
excusing herself to Philip by stating her fear that they 
would otherwise throw themselves into the arms of France. 
The northern provinces were thus enabled to assert their 
independence, and to form the country which has since been 
called Holland. 


DEATH OF MARY OF SCOTLAND. 


119. The severities and threats of the Catholics naturally 
provoked some retaliation on the part of the Protestants. 
Elizabeth, as alrendy mentioned, hanged many men for no 
other crime than that they were Romish priests ; being pro- 
voked to do so, by the plots which were perpetually formin 
by men of this dass for assassinating her. IHler crineipal 
victim was the unfortunate Queen of Scots, who had been 
kept in captivity for nearly nineteen years. The liberation 
of this princess was generally a part of the schemes of all 
the enthusiasts who jotted the murder of Elizabeth. A law 
was at length passed, intended for the destruction of Mary, 
by which it was declared, that any person, by or for whom 
any plot should be made, against the life of the Queen of 
England, should be guilty of treason. In 1586, a gentleman 
named Babington, with some others, contrived a plan for 
assassinating Elizabeth, and placing Queen Mary on the 
throne. The plot was discovered by spies—a class of per- 
sons of whom great numbers were employed in this reign. 
The conspirators were seized and executed ; and out of the 
confessions extracted from them by torture, was woven a 
tissue of pretended evidence, for proving that the Queen of 
Scots waa concerned in the conspiracy. In reality, Mary 
might have some vague knowledge that such a plot was in « 
“agitation ; but, as a prisoner detained in defiance of all law, 
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she was neither called upon to divulge any secret involving 
the life of Elizabeth, nor was it in her power to prevent any 
man from entering upon an enterprise m her own favoar. 

120. Thirty-six commissioners, appointed by Elizabeth, 
arrived at Fotheringay Castle, in Northamptonshire, where 
Queen Mary was confined, in order to subject one inde- 
pendent princess tu a trial for high treason against anether ; 
ap ing quite unparalleled in history, and which, in- 
deed, was only giving to murder the form of law. Mary pro- 
tested both against the law upon which she was arraigned, 
and against the competency of the court, but was at length 
induced to appear upon trial, lest it should have been sup- 

osed that she refused from a consciousness of guilt. “ It 
1s impossible,” says an English historian, “ to read, without 
admiration, in the minute records of th trial, the self-pos- 
sessed, prompt, clear, and sagacious replies and remarks, by 
which this forlorn woman defended herself against the most 
expert lawyers and politicians of the age, who, instead of 
examining her as judges, pressed her with the unscrupulous 
ingenuity of enemies.” Upon a.mere shadow of evidence, 
which any vert fe would now pronounce to be not only 
imperfect but illegal, she was condemned to death, October 
25, 1586. Elizabeth had not only public reasons for taking 
the life of this queen, but was also animated by a deadly 
hatred against her, on account of the personal superiority 
of Mary; yet with detestable hypocrisy she pretended to all 
around her that she could never be induced to grant the 
warrant for execution, unless it were seen to be imperatively 
necessary for the welfare of her country. 

121. Accordingly, the kingdom was now filled with 
rumours of plots, treasons, and insurrections ; and the queen 
seemed to be continually kept in alarm with fictitious 
dangers. She assumed the appearance of great terror and 
perplexity ; sat much alone, and muttered to herself half 
sentences, importing the difficulty and distress to which she 
was reduced. In this aituation, she one day called her 
pant Davidson, whom she ordered to draw out se- 
cretly the warrant for Mary's execution, informing him 
that she intended to keep it beside her, in case any 
attempt should be made for the delivery of that princess. 
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She signed the warrant, and then commanded it to be 
carried to the chancellor, to have the seal affixed to it. 
Next morning, however, she sent two gentlemen succes- 
sively to desire that Davidson would not go to the chan- 
cellor until she should see him ; and, upon being informed 
that the warrant had been already sealed, she seemed dis- 
pleased at his precipitation. But Davidson, who was not 
agnorant that his mistress wished to have the sentence 
executed, laid the affair before the council, who unanimously 
resolved that the warrant should be immediately carried into 
effect, and promised to justify him to the queen. Accord- 
ingly, the fatal instrument was delivered to Beale, the clerk 
of the council, who summoned the noblemen to whom it 
was directed, namely, the Earls of Shrewsbury, Kent, Derby, 
and Cumberland, all of whom set out immediately to 
Fotheringay Castile, accompanied by two executioners, to 
dispatch their bloody commission. 

122. On the 6th of February 1587, Mary was informed 
of the arrival of these functionaries, who ordered her to 
prepare for death by eight o'clock the following day. Early 
on the fatal morning, aie dressed herself in a rich habit of 
silk and velvet, the only one which she had reserved for 
this solemn occasion. Thomas Andrew, the under-sheriff 
of the county, then entering the room, informed her that 
the hour was come, and that he must attend her to the ie 
of execution. She replied that she was ready ; and, bidding 
her servants farewell, she advanced, supported hy two of 
her guards, and followed the sheriff with a serene aspect, 
having a long veil of linen on her head, and in her hand a 
crucifix of ivory. She then passed into another hall, the 
noblemen and the sheriff going before, and Melville, her 
master of the household, bearing up her train. In this hall 
a scaffold was erected, cov with black. As soon as 
Mary was seated, Beale began to read the warrant for her 
execution ; and Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough, standing 
without the rails, repeated a long exhortation, which she 
desired him to forbear, as she was firmly resolved to die in 
the Catholic religion. The room was crowded with spec- 
tators, who beheld her with pity and distress; while her: 
beauty, thongh dimmed by age and affliction, gleamed 
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through her sufferings, and was still remarkable in this fatal 
moment. The two executioners kneeling and asking her 
Sela en she said she forgave them, and all the authors of 
er death, as freely as she hoped for forgiveness from her 
Make, after which she once more made a solemn protesta- 
tron of her innocence. Her eyes were then covered with a 
linen handkerchief, and she laid herself down upon the 
block without any fea: or trepidation. After she had recited 
uw psalm, and repented a pious ejaculation, her head was 
severed from her body, at two strokes, by the executioner. 
123. Thus died Mary, in the forty-fifth ycar of her age, 
the last victim of that spirit in the royal family of England, 
which prompted them to embrue their hands in each other's 
blood. Her son was in the mean time grown to manhood, 
and had assumed the supreme direction of affairs:in Scot- 
land, in which, however, he was much controlled by the 
clergy, who, though they had Icss apparent power than their 
brethren in England, were in reality possessed of an influ- 
ence over the people which set the sovereign at defiance. 
James made anany attempts to assert a control over the 
church like that enjoyed by the English monarch, and also 
to introduce an Episcopal hierarchy, but never could attain 
more than a mere shadow of lus object. He had been 
educated by the regents in the Protestant faith, and was 
now regarded as heir-presumptive to the English crown. 


SPANISH ARMADA. 


134. The year 1588 was remarkable in England for the 
famous enterprise called the Spanish Armada. It was 
resolved by the King of Spain to hurl a decisive blow at the 
Protestant interest, by invading England with an immense 
fleet, the preparation of which had employed all the resources 
of his kingdom. The ports of Spam, Portugal, and other 
maritime dominions belonging to him, had long resounded 
with the noise of his preparations, and the most eminent 
Catholic soldiers from all parts of Europe flocked to take a 
share in the expedition. 

« 125. The Marquis of Santa-Croce, a sea-officer of great 
reputation and experience, was destined to command the 
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fleet, which consisted of a hundred and thirty vessels, of 

eater size than any that had been hitherto seen in Europe. 
The Duke of Parma was to conduct the land-forces, twenty 
thousand of whom were on board the ships of war, and 
thirty-four thousand more were assembled in the Nether- 
lands, ready to be transported into England; so that, as no 
doubt was entertained of success, the flect was ostentatiously 
styled the Invincible Armada. 

126. Nothing could exceed the terror and consternation 
which seized all ranks of people m England upon the news 
of this terrible armada being under sail to invade them, A 
squadron of not more than thirty ships of the line, and those 
very small in comparison, was all that Elizabeth had to 
oppose it by sea; and it was considered impossible to make 
any effectual resistance by land, as the Spanish army was 
composed of men well disciplined and long inured to danger. 
But althougli the English fleet was much inferior m num- 
ber and size of shipping to that of the enemy, it was much 
more manageable, winle the dexterity and courage of the 
mariners were greatly superio:. Lord Loward of Effing- 
bam, a man of great valour and capacity, took upon him, 
as lord high admuralJ, the command of the navy. Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher, the most renowned seamen in 
Europe, served under him; while another squadron, con- 
sisting pf forty vessels, English and I'lemish, commanded 
by Lord Seymour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the 
Duke of Parma. Such was the preparation made by the 
English ; whule all the Protestant powers of Europe regarded 
thus seta se as the critical event which was to decide for 

* ever the fate of their religion. 

127. In the mean time, while the Spanish armada was 

| preparing to sail, the admiral, Santa-Croce, died, as likewise 
the vice-admural, Paliano ; and the command of the expe- 
dition was given to the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a person 
uttealy inexperienced in sea affairs; these unexpected cir- 
cumstances served, in some measure, to frustrate the design. 
Some other accidents also contributed to its failure. Upon 
leaving the port of Lisbon, the armada next day met with 
a violent tempest, which sank some of the smallest of the 
ships, and obliged the rest to put back into the harbour. 
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After some time spent in refitting, the Spaniards again put 
to sea, where they took a fisherman, who gave them intelli- 
gence that the English fleet, hearing of the dispersion of the 
armada in a storm, had returned to Plymouth, and that 
most of the mariners were discharged. From this false in- 
telligence, the Spanish admiral, instead of going to the coast 
of Hlanders, to take in the troops stationed there, resolved 
to sail directly to Plymouth, and destroy the shipping laid 
up in the harbour. But Effingham was very well prepared 
to receive him, and had just got out of port, when he saw 
the Spanish armada coming full sail towards him, disposed 
in the form of a half-moon, and stretching seven miles from 
the one extremity to the other. The English admiral, 
seconded by Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, attacked the 
Spaniards at a distance, pouring in their broadsides with 

mirable dexterity. They did not choose to engage the 
enemy more closely, because they were greatly inferior in 
number of ships and guns, as well as in weight of metal ; 
nor could they pretend to board such lofty vessels without 
manifest sina aie i In this action, however, two Spanish 
galleons were disabled and taken. 

128. As the armada advanced up the Channel, the Eng- 
fish still followed and infested its rear; and as their ships 
continually increased from different oars they soon found 
themselves in a capacity to attack the Spanish flegt more 
nearly, and, accordingly, fell upon them while they were 
taking shelter un the port of Calais. To increase their con- 
fusion, Howard selected eight of his smaller vessels, which, 
after filling them with combustible materials, he sent one 
after another, as if they had heen fire-ships, into the midst 
of the enemy. The Spaniards, taking them for what they 
seemed to be, immediately bore off in great disorder; while 
the English, profiting by their panic, captured or destroyed 
about twelve ships. The Duke of Medina Sidonia bein 
thus driven to the coast of Zealand, held a council of war, in 
which it was resolved, that, as their ammunition began to 
fail, as their fleet had received great damage, and as the 
Duke of Parma had refused to venture his army under their 
protection, they should return to Spain by sailing round the 
Orkneys, as the winds were contrary to their passage directly 
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back. Accordingly, they proceeded northward, and were 
followed by the English fleet as far as Flamborough-head, 
where they were terribly shattered by a storm. Seventeen 
of the ships, having 5000 men on board, were afterwards 
cast away on the Western Isles and the coast of Ireland. 
Of the whole armada, fifty-three ships only returned to 
Spain, and these in a waciched condition. The seamen, as 
well as the soldiers who remained, were so overcome with 
hardships and fatigue, and so dispirited by their discom-~- 
fiture, that they filled all Spain with accounts of the des~ 
perate valour of the English, and of the tempestuous violence 
of that ocean by which they were surrounded. 


IRELAND UNDER ELIZABETH. 


129. In Ireland, which was kept much apart from the 
religious disputes of Europe, the measures of Henry VIII. 
were disliked more on account of his interfering with the 
authority of the Pope, than from any change he made in 
the forms of worship On the accession of Edward, the 
proposal of a new htuigy provoked greater jealousy, but 
this soon passed over, as the liturgy, though introduced, 
was not rigorously enforced. Under the Catholic Mary, 
the English government became once more in harmony 
with the views of the Irish people regarding religion, and 
the Parliament was of course very ready to repeal all the 
acts which it had passed in the two preceding reigns. 

130. With the death of Mary, this harmony caine to an 
end, for Elizabeth immediately took measures for abolishing 
the Romish church in Ireland. By means of a Parliament, 
carefully picked from friends of the crown, the authority of 
the Pope was suppressed, the prayer-book introduced, and 
the queen’s supremacy established. These acts were attended 
with great clamour; but the country for a time appeared 
tranquil. The first disturbance was given by John O'Neill, 
a man of turbulent and dissipated habits, who was removed, 
in 1567, by assassination. An invasion from Spain soon 
afterwards produced a favourable opportunity for a rising ; 
but the country remained comparatively quiet. Under Sir 
John Perrot, a sagacious and tolerably honest deputy, who 
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acceded to the administration in 1584, there appeared some 
omise of a period of tranquillity. He proposed that the 
glish laws should be extended over the country, that 
fortresses should be isoned to keep down disturbances, 
and bridges and fonda: fared, in order that the resources 
of the country might be turned to account. This generous 
policy did not suit the views of the Enghsh statesmen. In 
those days, men were much disposed to the erroneous notion 
that, when one nation was allowed to thrive, another must 
necessarily suffer. It was conceived that, to grant money to 
achieve Perrot’s designs, would be only to pension an enemy, 
and enable it to prove the more dangerous to England. It 
was thought the best plan to allow Ireland to weaken itself 
by internal dissension. The consequence was the protracted 
civil war known as Z'yrone's Rebellion. : 

131. Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, a man who must 
have possessed extremely persuasive and fascinating man- 
ners, a heart of deep guile, and an irregular and ill-aimed 
ambition, had been artful enough to obtain the favour of 
Elizabeth, ag a great fitend of the Enghsh interest, and an 
enemy of the native Irish. Iie even recommended the 
extinction of his own family name, while he was strengthen- 
ing its influence; and 4t the time when he was formin 
extensive combinations among the native chiefs, he visited 
the queen in London, and acceded to many plans for pre- 
serving the peace of Ireland, which, on his return, he had 
the art to evade, almost without suspicion. He even fought 
a battle with his allies, and received a wound as the proof 
of his integrity. When he could no longer deceive, a general 
gathering took place throughout the country (1595), and 
the war was again between lreland and England as separate 
nations, 

132. The English officers were at first unsaccessful, and 
met with some serious defeats. In 1599, Tyrone gained 
so great a victory, that the whole province of Munster 
declared for him. He then invited the Spaniards to make 
a descent on Ireland, and join him, The queen sent over 
her favourite, the Earl of Essex, with 20,000 men; but he 
did not proceed with vigour, and soon after found 1t neces- 
sary to return to England to justify himself. Next year, 


in 
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Tyrone broke the truce he had formed with Essex, overran 
the whole country, and acted as sovereign of Ireland. If 
Spain had at this time given him the support he asked, 
Ireland might have been dissevered from the English crown. 

133. Elizabeth now selected, as her deputy for Ireland, 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy, who was in evcry respect better 
fitted than Essex to conduct such a warfare. As a preli- 
minary step, this sagacious officer introduced jealousy and 
disunion among the Irish chiefs. The very celerity of his 
movements tended to dispirit the insurgents. In 1601, six 
thousand Spaniards landed in Kinsale hai bour, for the pur- 
pose of supporting the Insh. Mountjoy immediately invested 
the place, and prevented them from acting. Tyrone marched 
fiom the south of Ireland to their relief, and was met and 
overthrown by a much infevior English force, after which 
Kinsale was surrendered. About the time when Ehzabeth 
died (1603), Tyrone submitted, and Ireland was once more 
reduced under the authority of the Enghsh crown. It 
appears that, during the ten last years of the queen, Ireland 
was the cause of enormous expense to England. The reve- 
nue of the country was not above £120,000; but, during 
these ten years, the average expense was £340,000. As 
Elizabeth's entire revenue was much below half a million, 
we may conjecture that her expense on account of Ireland 
was considerably more than all the other expenses of her 
government put togethcr. All this might have been saved, 
it Sir John Perrot’s suggestions had been adopted ; and the 
prosperity of both countries would have at the same time 
been greater, and much bloodshed prevented. 


CONCLUSION OF THE REIGN OF ELIZABETIE. 


134. It is remarkable, that, while Elizabeth increased in 
power and resources, she became more noted for feminine 
weaknesses. In her early years she had shown a stoicism, 
and superiority to natural affections, not usually observed in 
women. But in her old age, she also became volatile and 
susceptible to an extraordinary degree; so that the hand 
which she had withheld, in her younger days, from the 
noblest princes of Europe, seemed likely to be bestowed, in 
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her old age, upon some mere court mimion. Her favounte 
in middle life was Robert, Earl of Leicester, a profligate 
and a trifler. In her latter days she listened to the ad- 
dresees of the Earl of Essex, a young man of | paiva courage 
and better principle, but also headstrong and weak. Essex, 
who had acquired popularity by several brilliant military 
enterprises, began at length to assume an insolent supe- 
riority over the queen, who was, on one occasion, so much 
provoked by his rudeness aa to give him a hearty box on 
the car. Notwithstanding all his caprices and insults, the 
queen still doatingly forgave him, until he at length at- 
tempted to raise an insurrection against her in the streets 
of London, when he was seized, condemned, and, after much 
hesitation, executed (February 25, 1601). 

135. It 1s always alleged that the hfe of Essex would 
have been saved, if the queen had received from him a ring 
which she bad given him in his happier years as a pledge 
of her affection, and which she told him would at any time 
recall her tenderness towards him, however deeply he might 
have offended her. It is said that Mssex gave this ring to 
the Countess of Nottingham, to be carried to Elizabeth, but 
that the countess was prevailed upon by her husband, who 
was an enemy of Iissex, to retain it. Elizabeth, in at 
Jast ordering the execution of Essex, had acted upon her 
usual principle of sacrificing her teclings to what was neces- 
sary for the public cause; but in this effort, made in the 
react year of her age, she had miscalculated the real 
strength of her nature. She was seen from that time to 
declne gradually in health and spirits. Her distress was 
increased to a great degree by a deathbed confession of the 
Countess of Nottingham respecting the ring. The dying 
woman asked the queen’s forgiveness for her treachery, but 
Ehzabeth turned from her, saying, that God might rave 
her, but she never could. 

136. About the close of 1601, the queen fell into a deep 
hypochondria or melancholy. She could scarcely be induced 
to shave herself dressed, and refuzed all food but bread 
and succory pottage. She would often walk agitatedly in 
her chamber, stamp on the floor, and pierce the arras 
with a rusty sword which she usually kept near her. She 
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would frown much upon her ladies, and chide them fiercely 
for the smallest faults. At length she became so much 
absorbed by her sorrow as to refuse sustenance, and sat for 
days and nights on the floor, supported by a few cushions 
brought to her by her attendants. On the 24th of March 
1603, she expired, after a reign of nearly forty-five years, 
during which England advanced from the condition of a 
second-rate to that of a first-rate power, and the Protestant 
religion was established on a basis from which it could never 
afterwards be shaken. 

137. The reign of Elizabeth saw the commencement of 
the naval glory of England. Down to the reign of Henry 
VII., there was no such thing as a navy belonging to the 
public, and the mihtary genius of the people was devoted 
exclusively to enterprises by land. The rise, however, of a 
commercial spirit in Europe, which in 1492 had caused the 
discovery of America, and was again acted upon by the 
scope for adventure which that discovery opened up, had 
latterly caused — attention to be paid to naval affairs in 
England. Englishmen of all ranks supported and entered 
into enterprises for discovermg unknown territories; and 
under Drake, Cavendish, Raleigh, and Frobisher, various 
expeditions of less or more inagnitude were sent out. The 
colonies of North America were now commenced. Amongst 
ihe exertions of private merchants, our attention 1s chiefly 
attracted by the commencement of the northern whale- 
fishery, the cod-fishery of Newfoundland, and the less laud- 
able slave-trade in Africa. When hostilities with Spain 
became more open, the English commanders made many 
successful attacks upon her colonies in the West Indies, 
und also upon the fleets of merchant vessels which were 
employed to carry home the gold, and other almost equally 
valuable products of the New World, to the Spanish har- 
bours. These attacks were now made in a more systematic 
manner, and with more effect, as a revenge for the affair 
of the Armada. It may almost be said that the dominion 
of Britain over the seas was perfected in one reign ; a power 
which has been of such advantage to the country, both in 

rotecting its commerce, and keeping it secure from foreign 
invasion, that its origin would have conferred everlasting 
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lustre on this period of our history, even although it had 
not been characterised by any other glorious event. 

138. The chief articles exported from England to the Con- 
tinent were wool, cloth, }ead, and tin: formerly, these had 
becn sent in vessels belonging to the Llanse Towns—ccrtain 
he of the north of Europe, possessing great privileges ; 

ut now English vessels were substituted for this trade. 
Birmingham and Shefheld were already thriving seats of the 
hardware manufacture, and Manchester was becoming dis- 
tinguished for making cottons, rugs, and friezes. Stocking- 
weaving and the making of sail-cloth, serge, and baize, 
took their rise in this reign. The progress of other arts was 
much favoured by the Bloody persecutions of the Duke 
of Alva in the Netherlands, which drove into England 
great numbers of weavers, dyers, cloth-dressers, and silk- 
throwers. Amongst the wealthier classes, the wearing of 
handsome apparel and of gold ornaments and jewellery, 
made a great advance. Coaches were introduced, but for a 
time thought only fit for the use of ladies. Great improve- 
ments were made in the building of houses. Theatrical 
amusements were begun, and attained great vogue, though 
only in London. The smoking of tobacco was introduced 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, who became acquainted with the 
plant in Virginia. <At the end of Elizabeth's reign, the 
population of London was about 160,000, or a tenth of 
what it now is; and the whole kingdom probably contamed 
about 5,000,000 of inhabitants. 


THE STUARTS—JAMES I. 


139. The successor of Elizabeth, by birthright, was James 
gue Srxtu or Scornanp (styled James THE Firasr or Exc- 
LAND), who was now arrived at the prime of life, and had 
been married for some years to the Princess Anne of Den- 
mark, by whom he had two sons, Henry and Charles, and 
one daughter named Elizabeth. Robert Carey,- cousin of 
the late queen, rode from London to Edinburgh, a journey 
of four hundred miles, in three days and two nights, in 
order to inform the King of Scots that Elizabeth was no 
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more. James immediately removed to London, and assumed 
the government of England, while his native kingdom, 
though thus united under the same sovereignty, still retained 
its own peculiar institutions. At the suggestion of the 
king, who wished to obliterate the distinction of the two 
countries, the common name of Great Britain was now 
conferred upon them. 

140. King James was an oddity in human character. 
Hiis person was naturally feeble, particularly in the limbs, 
which were scarcely sufficient to support Ins weight. He 
had great capacity for learning, some acuteness, and a con- 
siderable share of wit; but was pedantic, vain, and weak. 
His timidity was so great, that he could not endure the 
sight of a drawn sword. He wrote various treatises on 
religion and politics, in which there is a show of plausible 
sense, mixed with absurd notions and childish remarks. JIe 
loved hunting, cock-fighting, and wine, and dehghted in 
the society of handsome young men, without any regard 
to their being of estimable character. Amongst his most 
cherished notions was a high sense of the kingly character 
and profession, or, as he called it, craft. He believed kings 
to be the deputies of God, and accountable to God alone for 
their actions. He was equally disposed with Elizabeth to 
‘rovern despotically, or according to his own will; but he 
wanted the vigour and the turn for popularity which enabled 
his predecessor to become so much the mistiess of her sub- 
jects. 

141. Notwithstanding the energy of Elizabeth, the popu- 
lar spirit had gradually been acquiring forcein her reign. It 
was chiefly seen in the acts of the Puritans, a rehgious party, 
who wished to make great reforms in the church, both m 
its government and its worship, and who, from the fervour 
of their devotions and the strictness of their manners, might 
be hkened to the Presbyterians of Scotland. King James 
found considerable difficulty at the very first in controlling 
this party and evading their demands. He was no less 
troubled, on the other hand, by the Catholics, who, recol- 
lecting his mother Mary, conceived that he would be in- 
clined to make matters more easy to them m England. 
Upon the whole, there were such difficulties in the way as, 
F 
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to have steered clearly through them, would have required 
@ wiser instead of a weaker ruler than Elizabeth. 

142. The leng, having a taste for religious controversy, 
condescended to meet a few of the Puritan divimes, in order 
to argue them out of their peculiar views. This, it may be 
supposed, was of no use in satisfymg them, though the king 
took to himself the credit of beating them in argument. 
The only important result of the conference was a resolution 
to have a new translation of the Bible, which was accord- 
ingly effected by a body of learned men, under the authority 
of the king. This translation is the same which is still in 
use. 


GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


143. The disappointment of the Cathohcs, on finding 
that the severe laws against them were not to be relaxed, 
led to a dreadful conspiracy on the part of a few gentlemen 
of that persuasion, of whom the chicf was William Catesby, 
a person of dissolute habits. 1t was arranged that, on the 
day of the meeting of Parliament, November 5, 1605, the 
iIouse of Lords should be blown up by gunpowder, at the 
moment when the King, Lords, and Commons, were all as- 
sembled in it, thus destroying, as they thought, all their chief 
enemies at one blow, and making way for a new government 
which should be more favourable to them. Accordingly, 
two hogsheads and thirty-two barrels of powder were depo- 
sited in the cellars bencath the house, and a person named 
Guy Fawkes was prepared to kindle it at the proper time. 
The plot was discovered, in consequence of the receipt of a 
letter by Lord Mounteagle, warning him not to attend the 
mecting of Parkament. An investigation took place during 
the night between the ith and 5th of November, when the 
eer was discovered, and Fawkes taken into custody. 

e confessed his intentions ; and the rest of the conspira- 
tors fled to the country, where most of them were cut to 
pieces in endeavouring to defend themselves. Notwith- 
standing the atrocious character of this plot, the king could 
never be induced to take advantage of it, as most of his 
subjects desired, for the purpose of increasing the persecu- 
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tion of the Catholic party: he probably feared that new 
severities might only give rise te other attempts against his 
life 


VLANTATIONS IN IRELAND. 


144. The state in which the king found Ireland at his 
accession, afforded an opportunity fur commencing a more 
generous policy in reference to that country, and introduc- 
ing regulations favourable to internal improvement. Pre- 
viously to this reign, the legislative authonty of the English 
government was confined to the small district called “ the 
Pale,” while the rest was governed by native sovereigns or 
chiefs, whose connexion with the King of England was 
merely that of feudal homage, which did not prevent them 
from making wars or alliances with cach other. During 
the reign of Henry VIIL., only three Irish lords were settled 
in their possessions by any grant or confirmation of the 
crown, and even these, it is said, did not admit the forms 
of the English law within their territories, but governed by 
the old Brehon laws. It would appear that the authority 
of the Enghsh laws was thus limited, not fiom the unwill- 
ingness of the native Irish to receive them, or of the Eng- 
lish legislature to grant them, but from the interference of 
those English nohics whose families had been naturalised. 
These, finding Ireland convenient fer such purposes, conti- 
nually harassed the native chefs, seized their territories, 
and held them as independent princes. They got districts 
erected into palatinates, or counties palutine, in which, as 
lords or counts palatine, they held an exclusive and inde- 
pendent jurisdiction, and granted feus almost in the same 
manner as absolute monarchs. In England, only one dis- 
tnet, Chester, was in a similar situation; but in Ireland, 
for some time, almost the whole of the part subjected to 
England was in this manner divided among the Strongbows, 
Lacys, Geraldines, Butlers, and other powerful famihes. A 
great part of Scotland, it may be observed, was ruled in a 
similar manner, and there the jurisdictions were called 
regalities. 

145. Subject to depredations from these powerful barons, 
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the native Irish, from a very carly period, petitioned for the 
benefit of the English laws. In 1278, Edward I. showed 
a willingness to grant such a request, provided he were paid 
for doing so; but the Irish Parliament, which was composed 
of the English barons, was never at a loss for the means of 
preventing this desirable measure from being effected. James 
was, in reality, the first king who extended the English law 
over the whole of Ireland, hy making judicial appomtments 
suited to the extent of the country. This he was enabled 
to do, by the recent wars having put the country more com- 
pletely in his power than it had been in that of any former 
monarch. He began by extending favour to the Insh chiefs, 
not excepting Tyrone. Ile passed an act of oblivion and 
indemnity, by which all persons who had committed offences, 
coming to the judges of assize within a certain day, might 
claim a full pardon. Le likewise granted a commission to 
accept surrenders of the estates held according to the old 
Irish customs, and grant them back, to be held by the -os- 
sessors according to the Enghsh law, by which the owners 
could not make the same exactions from their tenants, or 
inaintain the same absolute authority over them, which they 
formerly practised. 

146, It happened, unfortunately, from the vacillating 
conduct of James, in manifesting Ins religious opimions, 
that the Catholies of Ircland fondly persuaded themselves 
that he belonged to their religion ; a general joy was exhi- 
bited through the kingdom on his accession, and the Romish 
priests openly took possession of the churches, and officiated 
in public. James, who, although lie cared httle about the 
differences between Catholic and Protestant, could not en- 
dure that the Pope should have any authority in his domi- 
nions, ordered all priests, by proclamation, to quit the realm, 
and rigorously enforced the act of supremacy. All tolera- 
tion was virtually refused to the Catholic persuasion, and 
from that time the Irish were put under the charge of 
clergymen of the church of England, for whose support a 

rovision was made out of the land. 

147. Tn the year 1607, an anonymous letter, dropped in 
the Privy-Council Chamber, stated that Tyrone, Tyrconnel, 
and other chieftains of the north, were engaged in a far- 
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spread conspiracy. The hint was quickly taken. The 
chieftains, knowing their danger, fled, and their vast estates 
were forfeited to the crown. .At the suggestion of the king 
and the celebrated Bacon, these estates were made the sub- 
ject of an experiment, which might have been beneficial if 
managed in a less partial spirit. Whuthout regard to the 
claims of the native inhabitants, the lands, comprising the 
counties of Cavan, Fermanagh, Tyrone, Derry, Armagh, 
and Donegal, were distributed among persons divided into 
three classes :-—the first being English or Scottish strangers ; 
the second, persons who had served in the wars against the 
Irish, and whose native vassals had come under the oath of 
supremacy ; and the third, Irish who had not taken the 
oath of supremacy, but came under other restrictions. The 
establishing of Plantations, a» they were called, whatever 
night be the final advantage, produced a course of rapacity 
which cannot be justified. The Foghsh judges showed so 
much readiness to forfeit Irish estates, that the examination 
of titles for the purpose of discovcring flaws, became a pro- 
fitable employment. ‘Some estates which had been surren- 
dered, according to the late law, had not been formally 
enrolled in Chancery, from the neghgence of the officers, 
although the moncy had been paid for the purpose. Thin 
was an excellent opportunity of « plantation, and the king 
and council we1e proceeding to declare the whole forfeited, 
when they were checked by some appearance of danger. A 
compromise was afterwards made with Charles I. at an 
enormous cost; but he did not faithfully fulfil his part of 
the bargain. It must not be omitted, that, in 1613, the 
first Insh Parliament was held in which there were any 
representatives of places beyond the Pale. 


THE KINGS CHILDREN—THE SPANISH MATCH. 


148. In 1612, the king had the misfortune to lose his 
eldest son, Henry, a youth of ninetcen, who was considered 
as one of the most promising and accomplished men of the 
age. The second son, Charles, then became the heir-appa~ 
rent, and James was busied for several years in secking him 
out a proper match. 
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149. ihe sftgeed baer “te by his cor ead was the = 
daughter o i ; in—<a match not very popuiar, 
on account of the young lads below a Catholic, but which 
James thought advantageous, as tending to conciliate the 
people of that religion, and also because the princess be- 
longed to one of the most powerful houses in Europe. Some 
delay occurring inthe negotiations, the prince set out in 
1622, with his young friend the Duke of Buckin » to 
visit the court of Spain in disguise, and, if possible, make 
personal application to the lady herself. The prince and 
duke travelled ander the name of John and Thomas Smith, 
probably because these were then, as well as now, the most 
common and undistinguishing names in England. At Ma- 
drid, the prince was received with great distinction under his 

roper character. The chivalrous nature of the expedition 
ba great fascinations for the Spanish court and people. 
Numerous splendid pageants were performed in his honour, 
and he was admitted to more ready intercourse with the 
princess, than was ever before permitted by the jealous and 
solemn court of Spain. Many negotiations of different 
kinds were conducted for the furtherance of this match, and 
communications passed hetween the Pope and the prince, 
which showed that the latter had no great antipathy to the 
Roman Catholic faith, The match was, however, after 
much delay, broken off, for reasons which have hitherto 
remained a dcep mystery. It is believed by some that neither 
party was ever sincere, and by others that the breach was 
simply occasioned by a quarrel between Buckingham and 
Olivarez, the prime minister of Spain, a man as proud and 
overbearing as Buckingham, and more gloomy and vindic- 
tive. This matter, which, in the course of the history of 
such a nation as Britain, would be trifling in itself, is im- 
portant from having been the cause of a bloody war between 
the two nations. 

150. Elizabeth, the only remaining child of the king, 
was married, in 1613, to erick, Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, who was afterwards so unfortunate as to lose his 
dominions, in consequence of his placing himsclf at the 
head of the Bohemians, in what was considered as a rebeltion 

* against his superior, the Emperor of Germany. This dis- 
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crowned pair, by their youngest daughter Sophia, who mar- 
ried the e of Brunswick, were the ancestors of the 
family which now reigns in Britain. 


FEATURES OF JAMES I.8 GOV] RNMENT. 


151. The reign of James I. was not marked by what are 
called great events. This was greatly owing to his timid 
character, which induced him to maintain peace, at what- 
ever sacrifice, throughout the preater part of his reign. For 
the first few years, he had the benefit of the services of 
Cecil, the sagacious minister of Elizabeth ; but after his 
death (1612), the prime leaders of the government were 
those youthful favourites to whose society the king was so 
much addicted. The first of these was Robert Carr, of a 
good family in Scotland, a young man of singularly elegant 
person, but of a low and vicious nature. ‘This youth was 
created by the king Earl of Somerset, but he at length 
brought about his own fall by the odium which be incurred 
through a criminal attachment to the Countess of Essex, 
and ugh a murder of which he and the countess were 
guilty. Somerset was succeeded by George Villers, a young 
man of not less beauty, and somewhat better character, 
whom the king raised to the dignity of Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Experienced statesmen, brave soldiers, and learned 
divines, had to bow to these dissolute youths, if they wished 
to remain, and still more if they hoped to advance, in the 
royal favour. Even Bacon, the noblest intellect of the age, 
and who, by the result of his studies, has done more than 
almost any other man to promote the progress of knowledge, 
is found to have attached himself to Buckingham, for the 
purpose of improving his interest at court. 

152. In despotic countries, the vices of the court often 
corrupt all classes, but it was otherwise at that period in 
Britam. The country gentlemen, and the merchants in the 
mcorporated towns, had privileges which the court dared 
not too often violate, and a feeling of rectitude and inde- 
pendence was encouraged among these classes, which the* 
statesmen of the age too much overlooked. The House of 
Commons gave frequent resistance to the court, and often 
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compelled James to yield, at the very moment when he was 

reaching his doctrines of divine right. In his first Par- 
iament, they took into consideration several grievances, 
such as purteyance, a supposed right in the officers of the 
court to seize what provisions they pleased, at any price, or 
at no price; another was the right of granting monopolies, 
which had become a source of revenue to the court by cheat- 
ing the country, certain persons having the monopoly of 
certain manufactures and articles of domestic consumption, 
which they were allowed to furnish at their own prices. 
The Commons hkewise remonstrated against pluralities in 
the church, and against a new set of canons which the king 
and the church tried to force on the nation without their 
consent. The king having attempted to impose duties on 
certain imports by his own royal mandate, Bates, a Turkey 
merchant, resisted, and tried the question before a court of 
law. It was decided against him by the judges; but he 
was supported by the [louse of Commons. 

153. James grew much discontented with the conduct of 
his first Pafliament, and sent them a scolding message, tell- 
ing them that they had no privileges but through his grace. 
They answered that © their privileges and liberties were 
their right and inheritance, no less thun their very lands and 
goods, and that they cannot be withheld fiom them, denied, 
or impaired, but with apparent wrong to the whole state of 
the realm.” Notwithstanding many explicit declarations that 
Parliament was determined to preserve its rights, the clergy 
still flattered the king with doctrines of divine right, and 
one Dr Cowell published a book, in which it was alleged 
that “the king is above the law by his absolute power ; 
and though, for the better and equal course in making laws, 
he do admit the three estates into council, yet this in divers 
learned men’s opinions is not of constraint, but of his own 
benignity, or by reason of the promise made upon oath at 
the time of his coronation.” The Commons, conceiving 
that they might be seriously affected by such an opinion, 
especially as it was openly patronised by the king, took u 
>the matter as a breach of their privileges, and compell 
the king to suppress the book by proclamation. The later 
Parliaments grew still bold. The king offered to relieve 
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some grievances; but the Commons would receive no in- 
stalment. In 16]4, they threatened to postpone any supply 
till their grievances were redressed. The king, in his turn, 
threatened to dissolve them if they did not immediately 
grant a supply; and they allowed him to take his course, 
which did not fill his coffers. These, and many other 
instances of bold resistanee, should have given warning to 
the court. They were the shadows of coming events, and 
attention to them might have saved the bloodshed and 


confusion of the next reign. 


MISCELLANLOLS CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITIE THD 
REIGN OF JAMES I. 


154. English literature, which first made a decisive ad- 
vance in the reign of Ehzabeth, continued to be Bultivated 
with great success in the reign of King James. The excel- 
lence of the language at this tune as a medium for literature, 
is strikingly shown m the translation of the Bible now 
executed. It ix also shown in the admirable dramatic 
writings of Shakspeare, and in the valuable philosophic 
works of Bacon. The inductive plulosopby, made known by 
the last wnter—namely, that mode of reasoning which con- 
sists in first ascertaming facts, and then inferring conclusions 
from them—reflects peculia lustre on this period of our 
history. Very great praise 1s also due to Napicr of Mer- 
chiston, in Scotland, for the invention of logariiims, a mode 
of calculating great numbers, essential to the progress of 
mathematical scrence. 

155. James I. was very hberal in giving titles of nobi- 
lity; he established the order of baronets, usually conferring 
the honour in exchange for a sum of money. Ile was very 
desirous that London should not be farther enlarged, and 
he used to urge the nobility to live in the country, say- 
ing that they were regarded as persons of more importance 
there than in London. But, nevertheless, the metropolis 
Was much increased in size during this reign, and brick 
buildings were now for the first time generally introduced, 
instead of the older buildings, which weie chiefly composed 
of wood. 
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CHARLES I.--TIS CONTENTIONS WITH THE ROUSE OF 
OOMMONS. 


156. King James died in March 1625, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, and was succeeded by his son Cuarzes, 
now twenty-five years of age. One of the first acts of the 
vo king was to marry the Princess Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henry IV. of France, and a Catholic. This 
was an unfortunate step for the house of Stuart, for the two 
eldest sons of the king and queen, though educated as Pro- 
testants, were influenced in some measure by the religious 
creed of their mother, so that they ultimately became Ca- 
tholics; and this, in the case of the second son, James IT, 
led to th® family being cxpelled from the throne. 

157. The country was now engaged in a war with ar 
conducted at an expense of £700,000 a-year. The king 
called a Parliament, in order to raise the necessary funds ; 
hut the lower house, instead of yielding the desired supplies, 

roceeded to arraign the conduct of the Duke of Bucking- 
han, and others of the king’s ministers. Charles dissolved 
the Parliament, after it had sat only three weeks, and endea- 
voured to obtain partial supplics of money by other meuns. 
This spint in the louse of Commons arose from the large 
number of Puritan members infused into it. : 

158. The king found himself next year compelled to call 
his Parliament once more together, in order to raise money ; 
but the same course was again pursued by the House of 
Commons, and articles of impeachment being now pre- 
pared against Buckingham, a dissolution agam followed, 
without one act having been passed. On this occasion, two 
leading members of the opposition, Sir Dudley Digges and 
Sir John Eliot, were committed to the Tower for using 
bold e towards the court. Such events were caleu- 
lated to pro uce great hatred between the king and a por- 
tion of hi i The breach was farther widened by 
the expedients he adopted to raise money: he levied the 
taxes of tonnage and poundage by his own authority, on the 
pretext that he would afterwards seek the sanction of Par-, 
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liament ; he revired a practice of the early kings, in forcing 
individuals to grant him loans and benecolences, causing 
such as had no money to serve as common soldiers or 
sailors; and another old custom was put in force, for oblig- 
ing certain ports to fit out vessels for the public service at 
their own cost. At the same time, soldiers were quartered 
in private houses. Many individuals, who were not disposed 
to obey such measures, were thrown into prizon. 

159. In the midst of the troubles ansing from these 
causes, @ mere private resentment of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham drew the fing into a war with France, by which his 
expenses were greatly increased. The contest was con- 
ducted hy the Duke himsclf, but with no success. A large 
armament which he led (June 1627) for the relief of the 
Protestant city of Rochelle, then besieged by the French 
king, failed in its object, and returned disgracefully, with 
the loss of the third part of the troops. The king was 
obliged next year to call a third Parliament, which, being 
animated by the same spirit as the two former ones, pro- 
eceded, before granting any monry, to embody their chicf 
desires in a bill which they called a Petition of Right— 
demanding that no loans or taxes should be raised but by 
consent of Parliament; that no man should be imprisoned 
but by legal process ; that soldicrs should not be quartered 
on the people; and that no commissions should be granted 
for cxecutmg martial law. Charles made several attempts 
to evade this bill, and pacify the Commons. by ‘eclaring in 
general terms that every thing should be done according to 
the laws and customs of the realm; but the Commons held 
to their point, and he at length passed the act, which the 
people generally regarded as one of great importance for 
establishing their liberties. The house was so much grati- 
fied with this concession, that it immediately granted five 
subsidies. Buckingham then prepared a new armament for 
the relief of Rochelle; but while he was supe ence 
the operations at Portsmouth, a discharged lieutenant name 
Felton, in whom the Commons’ proceedings against the 
duke had excited a madness on that subject, deemed it a 
duty he owed to God and his country to put an end to the 
life of the unpopular minister, whom he therefore stabbed 
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to the heart with a knife, immediately after which he quietly 
yielded himself into custody. The expedition sailed under 
the Earl of Lindsay, but was as unsuccessful us the last, so 
that Rochelle was surrendered to the French king, after 
many thousands of its citizens had perished by famine. 
160. While himself disposed to support the church, it 
nas impossible that the king could long agree with a House 
of Commons of which the majority were unfriendly to that 
establishment. Neither were their views respecting state 
pohey to be easily reconciled. Quarrels were therefore 
inevitable, and civil war might be considered as an event 
likely to take place. It conveys some notion of Charles's 
feelings and ideas, that we find him about this time telling 
the Commons, from his own mouth, that he considered 
himself accountable only to God for his acts as a king. He 
sternly forbade them to discuss religious matters. On one 
occasion, when they were preparing a remonstrance, he came 
to interfere in person: they locked their doors; he caused 
a blacksmith to break them open; but, when he entered, 
he found that the house had adjourned. At length, he 
caused nine of the more conspicuous patriots to be put into 
the Tower, and (March 10, 1629) dissolved the Parhament, 
calling these men in his speech by the term * common 
vipers.” Such acts show the imperious spirit by which, 
unfortunately, he was governed. On the other hand, the 
opposition was animated by a singular spirit of enthusiasm, 
which might have given alarm to any government anxious 
even in a moderate degree to support ancient establish- 
ments. Their political views were perhaps not much less 
extreme than those of the king, and their religious feelings 
reached a degree of fervour and strictness, which could not 
perhaps have been very easily reconciled with any system 
of public affairs. They were eager to repress Popery, for 
which purpose they often, as justices of peace, put in force 
those very laws which equally condemned their own form 
of dissent. They were more particularly at this time indig- 
nant at the progress which the doctrines of the Dutch divine 
Arminias were making in the Church of England. The 
character of the party 1s marked in more private points by 
the severity of their manners, their antipathy to common 
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amuscinents, more particularly to plays and masques, and 
their anxiety to introduce the Jewish mode of obse:ving 
the Sabbath. The keenness with which such matters were 
debated in those days can scarcely now be imagined. 


ILLEGAL TANES——IHAMPDEN. 


161, On dissolving his third parliament, the king resolved 
to call no more. In order to reduce his expenses, he was 
glad to make a peace with France (1629), and with Spain 
(1630), after which there was no foreign war for upwards 
of twenty years. The nine patriots were not released, till 
one of them, Sir John Eliot, died in prison. Some others 
of the opposition were gained over to the court, particularly 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, who afterwards, as Karl of Strat- 
ford, became one of the most noted instruments of the 
king’s authority. Charles now began to give much of his 
confidence to Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose lead- 
ing policy it was, not only to root out Puritanism, but to 
brmg back the church so far im its mites and ceremonies 
towards Catholicism, as might tend to conciliate the adhe- 
rents of that faith—a policy altogether opposite to the 
tendency of the age, which was adverse to the ceremonial 
part of religion. The expenses of the government were 
supported partly by the ordinary revenues of the crown, 
partly by granting monopolies, but principally by illegal 
taxes, of which the chief was ship-money, or a composition 
for the presumed obligation to furnish vessels for the public 
service. For making objections to these taxes, men were 
dragged before an arbitrary court of the king, called the 
Star-Chamber, and punished by severe fines and imprison- 
ment. Opposition to the established religion was punished 
with even greater severity by an ecclesiastical court, called 
the Court of High Commission. In 1630, a divine named 
Leighton, for publishing a pamphlet against prelacy, was 

ut on the pillory, had his ears cut off, his nose slit, and the 
etters “S. S.” for Sower of Sedition, branded on his cheek. 
A few years later, one Prynne, who had written against 
theatricals, was punished in the same way, and thrown into 
prison for life. Many such cases occurred, and could not 
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but implent a deep spirit of discontent. The Puritans, 
feeling themselves so disagreeably placed at home, emigrated 
in large numbers to a part of the North American conti- 
nent, which they called New England, and there Isid the 
foundation of ai, Pe is now a great state. 

162. The money raised by the king was not of great 
amount, and each man’s share was only a trifle in compari- 
son with his means; but nothing could reconcile the aa 
to taxes imposed without the consent of Parliament. For 
years the practice was submitted to, from the reluctance of 
individuals to expose themselves to prosecution; but at 
length one was found to place himself in opposition to it on 
legal grounds. This was the celebrated John Ilampden, a 

entleman of Buckinghamshire, whose fortune was about 
#600 a-year, and his share of the tax of ship-money only 
twenty shillin The case was tried in the Court of 
Exchequer (1 637 ); and as the judges were then dismissable 
at the royal pleasure, and of course obsequious servants of 
the king, a decision was given against Hampden. But 
during the‘trial, which lasted six months, the attention of 
the cor was fixed upon the discussion ; the fundamental 
principles of government were reasoned upon ; and a bold 
and menacing spirit took possession of the nation. Means 
were not long wanting to give an effectual check to the king 
in his unfortunate carecr. 


TROUBLES IN SCOTLAND——THE NATIONAL COVENANT. 


163. An attempt had been made by King James to 
introduce the Episcopal Church into Scotland, because it 
was thought dangerous to the English church that a form 
of worship, resembling that of the Puritans, should be 
eal to exist in any part of the king’s dominions. 

he same object was prosecuted with greater zeal by King 
Charles ; and althou h the people were universally adverse 
to it, he had sueceoded. after a visit which he paid to the 
country in 1633, in settling thirteen bishops over the church, 
by whom he hoped to govern the clergy as he did those of 
England. But when he attempted, in 1637, to introduce 
a new Book of Common Prayer into the Scotch churches, 
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the spirit of the people could no longer be kept within 
bound. On the ‘Latergy being opened in the: principal 
church at Edinburgh, the pele rose in a violent 
tumult, and threw their clasped Bibles, and the very stools 
they sat on, at the minister's head ; and it was not till the 
whole were expelled by force, that the worship was per- 
mitted to proceed. It was found necessary, by the Scottish 
state-officers, to withdraw the obnoxious Liturgy, till they 
should consult the king, who, not dreading any mischief, 
gave orders that it should be used as he had formerly 
directed, and that the civil force should be employed in 
protecting the cle en. It was found quite impossible 
to obey such an order in the face of an united people, who, 
by committees assembled at Edinburgh, representing the 
nobles, ministers, gentry, and burghers, endeavoured to awe 
the king into an abandonment of the Jate innovations. 
Charles »ndeavoured, by every means in his power, to avoid 
such a humiliation, which he believed would give immense 
force to the innovators in England. But the Scotch, when 
they found him hesitating, bound themselves (March 1638), 
under a bond called the National Covenant, which was 
signed by nineteen-twentieths of the adult population, to 
resist their sovereign in cvery attempt he might make to 
bring in upon them the errors of Popery—for such they 
held to be the forms of worship and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment which Charles had lately imposed upon their church. 
The king sent his favourite Scotch counsellor, the Marquis 
of Hamilton, to treat with his northern subjects ; but no- 
thing would satisfy them but the calling of a General 
Assembly of the church, for the purpose of settling all 
disputes. Charles, though he saw that this was only an 
appeal to the heads of the party by which he had basi 
opposed, consented to the proposal, for the Had a of gain- 
ing time, in order that he might make warlike preparations 
against his refractory people. 

164. The ‘Assembly met at Glasgow in November, and, as 
might have been expected, formally purified the church from 
all the late innovations, excommunicating the bishops, and 
d based eto of the clergy to rest, as formerly, 
in the eral Assembly, which consisted of a selection of 
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two clergymen from each bytery, with a mixture of la 
elders, and nothing to control its priceedinge but their rd 
terpretation of the will of the divine founder of the Christian 
religion. Karly in the succeeding year, the king, with great 
difficulty, collected an army of twenty thousand men, whom 
he led to the border of Scotland, for the purpose of reducing 
these despisers of his authonty. The Scotch, however, 
strengthened by devotional feeling, and a certainty that the 
English, in general, were favourable to their cause, formed 
an army cqual in number, which was plaved under the 
command of General Alexander Leslie, an officer who had 
served with distinction in the long Protestant war carried 
on against the Emperor of Germany. The Scottish army 
was encamped on the top of Dunse Law, a hill overlooking 
the border, where the duties of military parade were mingled 
with prayers and preachings, such as were never before 
witnessed inacamp. The king, seeing the wavering of his 
own men, and the steadfastness of the Scotch, was obliged 
to open a negotiation, in which it was agreed to disband 
both armies, and to refer the disputes once more to a 
Cieneral Assembly and a Scottish Parliament. 

165. The king now adopted a new pohcy with the tur- 
bulent people of Scotland. Maving formerly gained over 
some of the English patriots, he thought he might be 
equally successful with the lords of the Covenant, whom he 
therefore invited to attend him at Berwick, where the late 
negotiations had been conducted. A few obeyed the sum- 
mons; but he failed with all except the Earl (afterwards 
Marquis) of Montrose, a noble of vigorous genius, whose 
ambition had been wounded by not having so high a place 
in the councils of his countrymen as he thought he deserved. 
Even though he had gained more of the lords, it Is not 

robable that his cause would have been much advanced 

y it, for the enthusiasm which prevailed in Scotland would 
have soon called forth new leaders. Montrose for some 
time appeared on good terms with the Covenanters, but 
was in secret devoted to the king, and soon became the 
head of the royalist party in Scotland. 

166. In the new General Assembly and Parliament 
(1640), the votes were equally decisive against Episcopacy ; 
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and though Charles prorogued the latter body before it had 
completed its proceedings, it nevertheless continued sitting, 
and voted every measure which it thought necessary. The 
king collected a second army, and, 1m order to raise moncy 
for a second expedition against the Scots, was reduced to 
the necessity of calhng «an Singlish Parhament, the first that 
had met for cleven years. It met GApmil 13), but, without 
listening for a moment to a request for subsidies, begun to 
discuss the national grievances. Finding it quite intractable, 
the king dissolved it (May 5), and endeavowed to obtain 
supplies in other quarters. A convocation of the clergy 
Dean him £20,000 per annum for the next six years. 

e nobility and gentry advanced £300,000; but, when 
the city of London was asked for a loan of £200,000, it 
absolutely refused. 

167. The Scots did not, on this occasion, wait to be 
attacked by the king, but in August 1640, marched into 
the north of England, in the expectation of being sup- 
athe in their claums by the English people in general. 

hroughout these proceedings, they professed a rational 
loyalty towards the king, und only avowed hostility to 
Archbishop Laud, the Earl of Strafford, and other royal 
counsellors, whom they professed to consider as alone 
blameable for the differences between the hing and his 

eople. On the 28th of August, the Scots were opposed 
by an advanced party of the royal army at a ford on the 
Tyne, near New bar: but they forced their way through 
all impediments, and, driving the English before them, took 
possession of Newcastle. Churles and his munister, Straf- 
ford, tried every means of exciting the old hostile feeling of 
the English against the Scots; but common objects in civil 
and religious liberty had now rendcred them friends, and 
both nations conceived themselves to have no enemy but 
the king’s counsellors. Animated by such feelings, the 
English army showed a strong disinclination to meet the 
Scots on the field, insomuch that the king found it neces- 
sary to abandon all hope of reducing the latter people to 
obedience by arms. He once more opened a negotiation 
for peace ; and it was soon after agreed at a council of peers 
that all the present dissensions should be referred to the 
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Parliaments of the two countries, the Scottish army being 
in the mean time kept up on English pay, till such time as 
they were satisfied with the state of their affairs. 


SITTING OF THC LONG PARLIAMENT. 


168. The English Parliament met in November, and 
immediately commenced a series of measures for effectually 
and permanently abridging the royal authority. There was 
even a party, who, provoked by the late arbi measures, 
contemplated the total abolition of the monarchy, and the 
establishment of a republic. Religion wa’ to ap 
the moving-spring of the revolution. The destruction of 
the Episcopal system was now desired by a large portion of 
the nation. Much zeal was manifested on the popular side 
against the Catholics, but evidently not so much from a 
sincere fear of that body of Christians, as the conveniency 
of setting them up as objects of popular alarm, and mak- 
ing each strong measure appear as only a necessary safe- 
guard against ther machinations. The first acts of the 
Parliament had little or no immediate reference to Scotland. 
The Karl of Strafford was impeached of treason against the 
liberties of the people, and executed (May 12, 1641), not- 
withstanding a solemn promise made to him by the king 
that he should never suffer in person or estate. Archbishop 
Laud was impeached and imprisoned, but reserved for 
future vengeance. The remaining ministers of the king 
only saved themselves by flight. Some of the judges were 
imprisoned and fined. The abolition of Episcopacy was 
tuken into consideration. The Catholics fell under a 
nevere persecution ; and even the person ofthe queen, who 
belonged to this faith, was not considered safe. 

169. I¢é was not till August 1641, when the English 
Puliament had gained many of its objects, that they per- 
mitted the treaty of peace with Scotland to be fully ratified. 
They then gratified the troops, not only with their full pay 
at the rate of £850 a-day, but with a vote of no Jess a sum 
than £300,000 besides, of which £80,000 was paid down, 
as an indirect way of furnishing their party with the means 
of future resistance. The king, on his part, also took mea- 
sures for gaining the attachment of this formidable body of 
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soldiery, and of the Scottish nation in general. He had 
agreed to be present at the meeting of their Parliament, in 
the autumn of this year. In his journey to the north, he 
passed through the camp at Newcastle, and accepted an 
invitation to dine with General Leslie. On his arrival 
in Edinburgh, August 14, he squared his conduct care- 
fully with the rigour of Presbyterian manners. In the 
Parliament he was exceedingly complaisant: he readily 
ratified all the acts of the preceding irregular session: he 
yielded up the right of appomting the state officers of Scot- 
land, and he ordained that the Scottish Parliament should 
meet once every three years without regard to his will—all 
of which were points of the greatest importance. The men 
who had acted most conspicuously against him in the late 
insurrections, now became his chief counsellors, and he 
seemed to bestow favours upon them exictly in proportion 
to their enmity. He created General Leslie Earl of Leven, 
putting on his coronet with his own hand. The Eatl of 
Argyle, who had been the chief political leader of the Cove- 
nanters, was made a marquis. Many others received pro- 
motions in the peerage. The offices of state were distributed 
amongst them. Thus, it will be observed, the affections of 
the Scots were in a manner set up to auction between the 
king and his English Parliament, and from both did they 
receive considerable advantages. 

170. But, while thus mtriguing with the Covenanting 
leaders, Charles also kept up a correspondence with a royalist 
party which had been embodied by the Earl of Montrose. 
This nobleman was now suffering confinement in Edin- 
burgh Castle, “for his exertions in favour of the king. In 
the anguish of disappointed ambition, he concocted an enter- 
prise, in the manner of a former age, against the lives of his 
political opponents. The king having refused his sanction 
to the scheme, he seems to have resolved upon executing 
one of a less ferocious character, without his majesty's 
knowledge. The Marquis of Argyle had all along been the 
prime object of Montrose’s antipathy, and the odium was 
now shared by the Marquis of Hamilton, who at this time 
held _a nearly equal place in the Scottish councils, and by 
the Earl of Lanark, his younger brother. These three 
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noblemen Montrose intended to be suddenly seized, and 
taken on board a vessel in the Firth of Forth. On the 
same night, his friends were to surprise Edinburgh Castle, 
and endeavour to bring about a complete revolution in 
favour of the royal cause. The plot was detected, and the 
three noblemen retired precipitately to the country. Charles 
himself was the only person who suffered: the scheme, 
though probably unknown to him, was universally laid to 
his charge, and it introduced suspicions of his sincerity that 
tended to neutralise the effects of his late favours, and also 
to afford grounds of reproach to the English Parliament, 
who had naturally viewed his journey to Scotland with great 
jealousy. After spending about three months in Edimburgh, 
the king was suddenly called away, in consequence of m- 
telligence which reached him from Ireland. 


TUE IRISIE REBLLLION. 


171. The cruel policy already mentioned, by which large 
portions of [reland were depopulated, and then planted with 
colonies of English and Scotch settlers, had been contmued 
durng the reign of Charles. The inhalntants of Connaught 
had complied with the condition of surrendering their 
estates into the hands of the hing, to receive them back by 
a proper legal tenure, and accordingly they were furnished 
with titles, which were apparently formal and correct. A 
inistake, however, had been made, either accidentally or by 
design, in the manner in which the titles passed through 
the hands of one of the hing’s officers. They were thus 
considered legally invalid, and it was recommended to 
Charles to get them pronounced to be so. So great a 
clamour, however, was raised by the inhabitants, that 
Charles agreed to ratify the titles, and to reform some 
abuses, on his being paid £120,000 within three years. It 
was stipulated that, within this period, a Parliament should 
be held to confirm these “graces,” as they were termed. 
This was evaded very skilfully by the summoning an in- 
formal Parliament, which could not sit; and at the end of 
the three years, the king threatened to restrain his “ graces.” 
if the contribution were not renewed. 
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172. In addition to this and other local causes of com- 
plaint, the state of religion wus one which pervaded nearly 
the whole country, and was always becoming more and 
more important. Though the reformed faith had been 
established for nearly a century, 1t had made little progress 
except among the English settlers. The greater part of the 
nobility, and also of the lower orders, were still attached 
to the ancient creed ; and a Catholic Incrarchy, appointed 
by the Pope, and supported by the people, enjoyed as much 
respect and obedience as when that religion was counte- 
nanced by the state. The refusal of the Cathohes to take 
the oath of supremacy, winch acknowledged the kmgz to 
possess a right which their faith taught them to belong to 
the Pope, necessanly excluded them from ali branches of 
the public service. There were also penal laws against the 
profession of Catholicism, and a severe court of Star-Cham- 
ber to carry these mto execution. Thus situated, the Insh 
Catholics had two strong motives to mutmy—a confidence 
in their numbers, and a constunt sense of suffering under 
the goveinment. 

173. In 1633, the Mail of Straflord was appointed viceroy 
of Ireland. Ilis government was vigorous, and those m- 
stitutions winch he thought proper to patronise, flourished 
under it; but his great aim was to make the king absolute, 
and he rather subdued than conciliated the popular spirit 
When summoned in 1640 to attend the king m England, 
he left the Insh government m the hands of Sir William 
Parsons and Sir Jon Borlase, as Lods Justices. Imme- 
diately after his departure, the spirit which he thought 
he had quelled began to :¢-appear, bemg encouraged both 
hy his absence, and bv the success which the Scottish 
Covenanters had experienced m a war against religious 
iestraint. A cunspnacy, involving most of the country 
without the Pale, and including many persons within 3, 
was formed, chiefly under the dirottion of a gentleman nanied 
Roger Moore, who possessed many qualities calculated to 
endear him to the people. Some circumstances excited the 
suspicion of the Protestants ; and, among others, the return 
of several officers who had been in the service of the King 
of Spain, under pretence of recruiting for the Spanish army. 
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scruti 


ny. 

174. The 23d of October 1641, being a market day, 
was fixed on for the capture of Dublin Castle. During the 
aed day, nothing had occurred to alarm the authorities. 

the evening of the 22d, Owen O'Connally, a gentleman 
of Irish extraction, met by appointment with Colonel 
M‘Mahon, one of the conspirators, who wished to prevail 
on him to join the project. O‘Connally was struck with 
alarm and horror at the disclosure, but dared not for some 
time leave his companion without endangering his own life. 
IIe obtained his object hy joining M‘Mahon in a deep 
debauch, during which he with difficulty escaped. He 
proceeded directly to Lord Justice Parsons, to whom he 
rmparted his alarming intelligence ; but between fright and 
intoxication, his manner was so confused, that little atten- 
tion was at first paid to his communication. As he re- 
covered his senses, he gave a more distinct account of the 
impending danger, and the justices, becoming truly alarmed, 
aes guands on the gates of the city, and apprehended 

i‘Mahon, who, being put to the torture of the rack, con- 
fessed the conspiracy. Thus was Dublin saved ; but a civil 
war raged next morning in Ulster, and speedily spread over 
the country. 

175. The design of Sir Phelim O'Neill, and the other 
leaders of the insurrection, was simply political. They con- 
ceived the time a good one for striking a blow against the 
gsovernment, as the Scots had done; and their conduct was 
in the outset characterised hy lenity. They could not, how- 
ever, allay the hatred with which the Catholics looked upon 
their adversaries ; and a spirit of revenge broke out among 
their followers, which was aggravated to cruel outrage, when 
they heard that the conspiracy was discovered in Dublin. 
The spirit of retaliation was let loose, and political wron 
unfeelingly inflicted, were, as is often the case, ferociously 
avenged. The massacre of an immense number of Protes- 
tants held forth an awful lesson of the effects which oppres- 
sive laws produce on the human passions. The government 
rather aggravated than alleviated the evil, by offering the 
estates of all in rebellion to those who should aid in reducing 
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them to obedience. This drove the insurgents to despern- 
tion, and postponed the complete extinction of the war for 
several years. It is to be remarked, that, though the Irish 
were struggling for both national and religious freedom, 
they gained no sympathy from the patriots of Britain, who, 
on the contrary, urged the king to suppress the rebellion, 
being afraid that a religious toleration in Ireland would be 
inconsistent with the same sd in their own country. 
The Scottish Covenanters, themselves so recently emanci- 

from a restraint upon their consciences, contributed 
ein or a troops to assist in restoring that restraint upon 

e 1. 


THE REMONSTRANCE——-COMMENCLCMENT OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


176. It was gencrally allowed by moderate people, that 
in the autumn of 164], at which time the labours of the 
Parliament had continued one year, the king had granted 
redress of all the abuses for which the earlier part of his 
reign, and the British constitution in general, were blame- 
able. If he could have given a guarantee that he never 
would seek to restore any of these abuses, or attempt to 
revenge himself upon the men who had been chiefly con- 
cerned in causing him to give them up, there would have 
been no further contention. Unfortunately, the character 
of the king for fidelity to his engagements was not suffi- 
ciently high to induce the leaders of the House of Commons 
to depend upon him: they felt that, if they oncc permitted 
him to resume his authority, there would be 10 longer any 
safety for them; and they decmed it necessary that things 
should be prevented from falling into their usual current. 
They therefore prepared a paper called The Remonstrancc, 
containing an elaborate view of all the grievances that had 
ever existed, or could now be supposed to exist; and this 
they not only presented to the king, but disseminated widely 
among the people, with whom it served to increase the 
prevai ng isaffection. 

177. From this time it was seen that the sword could 
alone decide the quarrel between the King and the Parla- 
ment. Charles made an unsuccessful attempt (January 4, 
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1642) to seize six of the most refractory members, for the 
purpose of striking terror into the rest. This served to 
widen the breach. In the ealy part of 1642, the two 

arties severally employed themselves in preparing for war. 
Vet, even now, the king granted some additional conces~ 
sions to his opponents. It was at last, upon a demand of 
the Parliament for the command of the army—a privilege 
always before and since resting with the crown—that he 
finally broke off ali amicable intercourse. He retired with 
his family to York. 

178. The Parliament found its chef support in the 
mercantile classes of London and of the eastern coast of 
England, which was then more devoted to trade than the 
west, and in the Puritan party generally, who were alhed 
intimately with the Presbyte1ians of Scotland, if not rapidly 
becoming assimilated with them. Charles, on the other 
hand, looked for aid to the nobility and gentry, who were 
able to bring a considerable number of dependants into the 
field. The Parliamentary party was by the other styled 
Roundhead#, in consequence of their wearing short hair ; 
while the friends of the Parlhament bestowed upon their 
opponents the epithct of Malignanis. The Royalists were 
also, in the field, termed Cavaliers, from so many of them 
being horsemen. 

179. On the 25th of August the king erected his stan- 
dard at Nottingham, and soon found himself at the head of 
an army of ten thousand men. The Parhament had supe- 
rior forces, and a better supply of arms; but both parties 
were very ignorant of the artof war. The king commanded 
his own army in person, and the Parliamentary forces were 
put under the charge of the Earl of Essex. 

180. The first battle took place, October 23, at Edgehill, 
in Warwickshire, where the king had rather the alam 
though at the expense of a grent number of men. He 
gained some further triumphs before the end of the cam- 
el still could not muster so large an army as the 

lament. During the winter, the gras opened a n 
tiation at Oxford ; but the demands of the Parliament being 
still deemed too great by the king, it came to no successful 
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181. “Early in the ensuing season, the king gained some 
considerable advantages ; he defeated a Parliamentary army 
under Sir Wilham Waller at Stratton, and soon after took 
the city of Bristol. It only remained for him to take 
Gloucester, in order to confine the insurrection entirely to 
the eastern provinces. It was even thought at this time 
that he might have easily obtained possession of London, 
and thereby put an end to the war. Instead of making 
such an attempt, he caused siege to be laid to Ciloucester, 
which the army of Essex relieved, when 1t was just on the 
point of capitulating. As the Parliamentary army was 
returning to London, 1t was attacked by the royal forces at 
Newbury, and all but defeated. Another royal army in the 
north, under the Marquis of Newcastle, gained some advan- 
tages ; and, upon the whole, at the close of the campaign 
of 1643, the Parliamentary cause was not i a flourishing 
condition. 

182. In this war, there was hardly any respectable mili- 
tary quahty exhibited, besides courage. The Royalists used 
to rush upon the encmy opposed to them, without any other 
design than to cut down as many as possible, and, when any 
part of the army was successful, it never returned to the 
field while a single enemy remained to be pursued; the 
consequence of which was, that one wing was sometimes 
victorious, while the remamdcr was complctely besten. 
The Parliamentary troops, though animated by an enthn- 
siastic feeling of rehgion, were somewhat steadier, but 
nevertheless had no extensive or combined plan of military 
operations. The first appearance of ao superior kind of 
discipline was exhibited im a regiment of horse commanded 
hy Olver Cromwell, a gentleman of small fortune, who had 
been a brewer, but was destined, by gicat talent, hypocrisy, 
and address, joined to an unrelenting disposition, to rise 
to supreme authority. Cromwell, though himself inexpe- 
rienced in military affairs, showed from the very first a power 
of drilling and managing troops, which no other man in 
either army seemed to possess. Lence his regiment soon 


became famous for its exploits. 
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SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 


183. The royal successes of 1643 distressed alike the 
English Parliament and the Scottish nation, who now 
to fear the loss of all the political meliorations they had 
wrested from the king. e two Parliaments therefore 
entered, in July, into a Solemn League and Covenant, for 
prosecuting the war in concert, with the view of ultimately 
settling both church and state in a manner consistent with 
the liberties of the people. In terms of this bond, the Scots 
raised an army of 21,000 men, who entered England in 
January 1644, and, on the Ist of July, in company with a 

body of English forces, overthrew the king’s northern 
army on Long Marston Moor. The conduct of the Scottish 
nation in this transaction was not unexceptionable. They 
had been gratified in 164] with a redress of every grievance 
they could name; since which time the king had not given 
them the least cause of complaint. In now raising war 
against him, they had no excuse but the very equivocal one, 
that it was necessary to guard against the possibility of his 
ever afterwards being able to injure them. They were also 
acting on [english pay, a proceeting not very consistent with 
their pretensions to independence. The mainspring of their 
roceedings was a hope of being able to cstablish the Pres- 
beteran religion in England. The Episcopal church being 
now abolished, divines were nominated by both nations to 
meet at Westminster, in order to settle a new form of wor- 
ship and church government; and after a long course of 
deliberation, it was agreed that the Presbyterian system 
should be adopted, though in England it was provided that 
the new church should have no connexion with or influence 
over the state. 

184. The defeat at Long Marston was severely felt by 
the Ling. Hie gained a victory over Waller at Copredy 
Bridge, and caused Essex’s army to capitulate in Cornwall 

September 1); but in consequence of a second fight at 
ewbury (October 27), in which he suffered a defeat, he 
was left at the end of the campaign with greatly diminished 
resources. A new negotiation was commenced at Uxbndge ; 
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but the terms asked by the Parliament were so exorbitant, 
as to show no sincere desire of ending the war. In truth, 
though the Presbyterian party were perhaps anxious for 
peace, there was another party, now frst rising into import- 
ance, who had no such wishes. These were the Indepen- 
dents, a body of men who wished to see a republic 
established in the state, and al] formalities whatever removed 
from the national religion. Among the leaders of the party 
was Cromwell, whose mind seems to have already become 
inspired with lofty views of personal aggrandisement. This 
extraordinary man had sufficient address to carry a famous 
act called the Self-Denying Ordinance, which ostenmbly 
nimed at depriving all members of the legislature of com- 
mands in the army, but had the effect only of displacing a 
few noblemen who were obnoxious to his designs. He 
also carried an act for modelling the army anew, in which 
process he took care that all who might be expected to 
oppose his views should be excluded. It was this party 
more particularly that prevented any accommodation taking 
place between the king and his subjects. : 


MONTROSE'S CAREER IN SCOTLAND. 


185. While the negotiation was pending, the Marquis 
(formerly Earl) of Montrose produced a diversion in Scot- 
land in favour of the kmg. Having got fifteen hundred 
foot from Ireland, to which he added a few Perthshire 
Highlanders, he descended upon the Lowlands, and on the 
Ist of September (1644) gained a complete victory over a 
larger and better-armed force at Tippermuir. At Aberdeen, 
whither he went for the purpose of increasing his army, he 
gained another victory over a superior body of Covenanters. 
He was then pursued by a third army, under the Marquis 
of Argyle, and. after some rapid movements, seemed to dis- 
solve his forces in the Highlands. Erc his enemies were 
aware, he burst in the middle of winter into the country of 
lus great rival Argyle, which he did not leave till he bad 
made it a desert. Finding himself timidly followed by the 
marquis, at the head of a large body of the clan Campbell, 
ke turned suddenly, and, fallmg upon them at Inverlochy 
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(February 2, 1645), gained a complete victory. He then 
moved along the eastern frontier of the Highlands, where 
he found himself opposed by a fourth army under General 
Baillie. After sackin Dundee, and cluding Baillie’s troops, 
he encountered at Aldearn, in Nairnshire (May 4), a greatly 
superior force, which he also overthrew. Then turning 
upon Baillie, whom he met at Alford, in Aberdeenshire 
(July 2), he gained a fifth victory, almost as complete as 
any of the rest. 

186. In all these battles Montrose carried every thing 
before him by the spit of Ins first onset, and the slaughter 
was in geucral very great. He now descended to the Low- 
lands, and at Kilsyth. near Glasgow, was opposed by an army 
of 6000 men, whom the insurgent government at Edinburgh 
had hastily assembled fiom Fife and Perthshire. These, 
with a much smaller force, he also defeated (August 15), 
killing great numbers in the pursuit. The committees of 
church and state then broke up and left the kingdom, leav- 
ing him in appearance its sole master. Ilis successes had 
in the mean time given the king hopes of carrying on the 
war with success ; but Montrose had in reality gained no 
sure advantages. Besides his small army of mingled Irish 
and Highlanders, there was handly any portion of the nation 
who did not regard him as ong a great public enemy. 
While lying with a diminished force at Phihphaugh, near 
Selkirk, he was surprised (September 11) by a detachment 
of the regular Scottish army, under General David Leslie, 
who completely defeated his troops, and obhged him to leave 
the kingdom. His having gained six victories in succession, 
over larger bodies of men, has procured for him a distin- 
ruished name ; but his cruelty, and the ambition to which 

is motiyes were confined, detract greatly from his character. 


CONCLUSION OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


187. The English campaign of 1645 ended in the com- 
plete overthrow of the king. Throughout the war, his 
enemies had been continually improving in discipline, in 
conduct, and in that enthusiasm which animated them so 
largely, while the royalists had become, out of a mere prin- 
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ciple of opposition, so extremely licentious, as to be rather 
a terror to their friends than to their enemies. The new- 
modelling of the Parliamentary army, which took place early 
in 1645, had also added much to the effectiveness of the 
troops, who were now nominally commanded by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, but in reality by Ohver Cromwell, who bore the 
rank of lieutenant-general The consequence was, that, in a 
pitched battle at Naseby (June 14), the king was so com- 
pletely beaten, that he and his party could no longer keep 
the ficld. Ile had no resource but to retire into Oxford, a 
town zealously affected to his cause, and well fortified. 

188. Le endeavoured, from this forlorn position, to renew 
the negotiations for a peace ; but every attempt of that kind 
was frustrated by the Independents, who, though a minonty 
in the House of Comaions, possessed great power through 
the army, and, as already mentioned, were desu ous of effect- 
ing greater changes in church and state than those for which 
the war was originally undertaken. Dreading the influence 
of this body, Charles retired pnvately from Oxford (May 
1646), on the approach of the parhamentary forces, and 

ut, himself under the protection of the Scottish army at 
New ark, 

189. As the views of the Scots throughout the war had 
been steadily confined to the security of the Presbyterian 
religion, along with the safety of the king’s person and the 
establishment of a limited monarchy, they received him 
with great respect at their camp, and entcred into negotia- 
tions for effecting their grand object. If Charles would 
have acceded to their views, he might have immediately 
resumed a great part of his furmer power; and the agita- 
tions of many subsequent years, as well as his own life, 
might have been spared. But this was forbidden, not only 
by his strong prepossession in favour of the Episcopal forms 
of worship, but also by lus conviction that the [piscopal 
form of church government was alone compatible with the 
existence of monarchy. He therefore disagreed with the 
Presbyterians on the very point which they considered the 
most important. 

190. From the time when Charles first threw himself into 
the Scottish camp, the English Parliament had made repeated 
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and strenuous demands for the surrender of his person into 
their hands. The Scots, however, though acting partly as 
& mercenary army, asserted their right, as an ind t 
nation under the authority of the king, to retain and pretect 
him. At length, despairing of inducing him to sanetion the 
Presbyterian forms, and tempted by the sum of £400,000, 
which was given to them as a compensation for their arrears 
of pay, they consented to deliver up their monarch, but cer- 
tainly without any apprehension of his life being in danger, 
and, indeed, to a party quite different from that by which 
he afterwards suffered. It must also be admitted, m exte- 
nuation of an act which has exposed the nation to some 
obloquy, that they could not have retained possession of the 
king any longer without a war with the English, which would 
have involved a breach of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and a desertion of all their religious objects in favour 
of an Episcopalian and hostile monarch. After surrender- 
ing the king, the Scottish army retired (January 1647) to 
their native country, and were dismissed. 

191. Thé king was now placed in [oldenby Castle, and 
negotiations were opened for restoring him to power, under 
certain restrictions. While these were pending, the Parlia- 
ment deemed it unnecessary to keep up the army, more 
especially as its spirit was plainly observed to be of a dan- 
gerous character. On attempting, however, to dismiss this 
powerful force, the English Commons found that their late 
servants were become their masters. The troops began to 
hold something like a Parliament in their own camp; a 
party of them, under Cornet Joyce, scized the king’s per- 
son, and brought him to Hampton Court. Cromwell, who 
was at the bottom of their machinations, received from 
them the chief command ; and, at his ary agri they re- 
torted upon the Parliament with a demand for the dismissal 
of the leaders of the Presbyterian partys and a general right 
of new-modelling the government and settling the nation. 
The House of Commons, or dred by the city of London, 
made a bold opposition to these demands, but was obliged 
to yield to a force which it had no means of resisting. From 
that time military violence exercised an almost uncontrolled 


mastery over England. 


TRIAL AND EXECUTION OF THE KING. Hil 


TREAL AND EXECUTION OF THE KING. 


192. The leaders of the army, being anxious to fortify 
themselves by all possible means against the Presbyterians, 
opened a negotiation with the king, whose influence, such 
as it now was, they proposed to purchase, by allowing Epis- 
copacy to be the state religion, and leaving him in command 
of the militia. Charles, however, with characteristic insin- 
cerity, carried on at the same time a negotiation with the 
Presbyterians, which, being discovered by the military chiefs, 
caused them to break off all terms with him. Under dread 
of their resentment, he made his escape from Hampton 
Court (November 11, 1647), and, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to leave the kingdom, was obliged to put himself 
under the charge of the governor of Carisbrooke Castle, in 
the Isle of Wight. lere lhe entered upon a new negotia- 
tion with the Tisai of Commons, to whom he made pro- 
posals, and from whom he received proposals in return; all 
of which were, however, rendered vain by a secret treaty 
which he at the same time carried on with a moderute party 
of the Scottish Presbyterians. 

193. He finally agreed with the latter party, but under 
strict secrecy, to give their form of church government a 
trial of three years, and yield to them in several other points ; 
they in return binding themselves to unite their strength 
with the lish Royalists, for the purpose of putting down 
the Indeperident party, now predominant m the Enghsh 
Parliament. With some difficulty the Duke of Hamilton 
and others, who conducted this negotiation, succeeded, by 
a vote of the Scottish Parhament, in raising an army of 
12,000 men, with which they invaded England in the sum- 
mer of 1648. The more zealous of the clergy and people 
of Scotland protested against an enterprise, which, from its 
co-operating with Royalists and Episcopalians, and not per- 
fectly ensuring the ascendancy of the Presbyterian Church, 
appeared to them as neither deserving of success nor likely 
to command it. “As the Scottish army penetrated the west- 
ern counties, parties of Presbyterians and Royalists rose in 
different parts of England, and for some time the ascendancy 
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of the Independents seemed to be in considerable peril. 
But before the forces of the enemy could be brought toge- 
ther, Cromwell, with 8000 veteran troops, attacked and 
overthrew Hamilton at Preston, while Fairfax put down 
the insurgents in Kent and Essex. Hamilton was himself 
taken prisoner, and very few of his troops ever returned to 
their own country. 

194, While Cromwell was employed in suppressing this 
insurrection, and in restoring a friendly government in Scot- 
land, the Presbyterians of the House ot Commons, relieved 
from military intimidation, entered upon a new negotiation 
with Charles, which was drawing towards what appeared a 
successful conclusion—though the king secretly designed to 
deceive them, and to pursue other means for an effectual 
restoration—when the army returned to London, breathing 
vengeance against lim for this last war, of which they 
considered him as the author. Finding the Parhament in 
the act of voting his concessions to be satisfactory, Crom- 
well sent two regiments, under Colonel Pride, who forcibly 
excluded from it about two hundred members of the Pres- 
byterian party ; a transaction remembered by the epithet of 
Pride's Purge. 'The remainder, being chiefly Independents, 
were ready to give a colour of law to whatever further 
measure might be dictated by the military leaders. Con- 
vinced of the utter faithlessness of the king, and that, if he 
continued to live, he would take the carhest opportunity of 
revenging himself fur what had already been done, Crom- 
well and his associates resolved to put him to death. A 
High Court of Justice, as it was called, was appointed by 
ordinance, consisting of a hundred and thirty-three persons, 
named indifferently from the Parliament, the army, and 
such of the citizens as were known to be well affected to 
the Independent party. This body sat down in West- 
minster Hall (January 20, 1649), under the presidency of 
a barrister named Bradshaw, while another named Coke 
acted as solicitor for the people of England. Charles, who 
had been removed to St James's Palace, was brought before 
this court, and accused of having waged and renewed war 
upon his people, and of having attempted to establish 
tyranny in place of the limited regal power with which he 
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had been intrusted. He denied the authority of the court, 
und protested against the whole of the proceedings, but was 
nevertheless found guilty and condemned to die. On the 
30th of Januarv, he was accordingly beheaded in front of 
his palace of Whintehall. The people were in general 
horror-struck at this event; but they were too effectually 
kept in check by the army, to have any mfluence in pre- 
venting it. 

195. Charles I. was a man of slender person, of the 
middle size, and of a grave and somewhat melancholy cast of 
countenance. He had not a gracious manner, but possessed 
considerable digmty. Ile was sincerely attached to the 
Church of England, for which he micht be considered as a 
martyr, and he was able to reason very acutely in favour of 
the divine origin of Episcopacy. The general opinion of 
modern times respecting Ins pohtical conduct 1s unfavour- 
able; though few deny that his deuth was a most disgracetul 
as well as prudent act, on the part of those who brought 
it about. The worst point of his character was his inwn- 
cerity ; he was prone to using equivocations, with a view to 
deceive his opponents, and therefore no enemy could depend 
upon him in negotiation. Jn private Irfe he was a virtuous 
aman, and he 1s entitled to much credit for the taste which 
he displayed in the encouragement of the fine arts. He 
left three sons—Chuarles, Prince of Wales; James, Duke 
of York, afterwards James II.; and Ilenry, Duke ot 
Gloucester, who died in early hfe. We also Jeft several 
daughters, one of whom, named Elizabeth, was treated with 
much harshness by the new government, and died not long 
after him in prison. 


MISCELLANEOUS CIRCUMSTANCLS CONNECTED WHETE THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES I. 


196. In the reign of Charles I, the chief literary men 
were Ben Jonson and Philip Massinger, dramatists, and 
Samuel Daniel, Michael Drayton, and William Drummond, 
aig The most eminent philosophical character was Dr 

VWilham Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the 
blood. Elegant architecture was now for the first time 
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introduced into private paige 2 The king patronised the 
Datch artists, Rubens and Vandyke, and collected many 


fine pictures, which were afterwards sold by his enemies. 
The excise and the tax upon Janded property were intro- 
duced by the Parliament, in order to support the war 
against the king. When the Parliamentary party became 
triumphant, it suppressed the theatre, which was not again 
set up till the restoration of monarchy. 


THE COMMONWCALTI—-SUBJUGATION OF IRELAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 


197. Though the execution of the king produced a con- 
siderable reaction in-favour of royalty, the small remaining 
part of the TIousc of Commons, which got the ridiculous 
nickname of the Runip, now established a republic, under 
the title of the Commonwealth, the executive being trusted, 
under great limitations, to a council of forty-one members, 
while in reality Cromwell posscssed the chief influence. 
The House of Pcers was voted a grievance, and abolished, 
and the people were declared to be the legitimate source 
of all power. Soon afte: the hing’s death, the Duke of 
Hamilton, and a few other of his chief adherents, were 
executed. 

198. During the pregress of the civil war, Ireland had 
been the scene of almost ceaseless contention among the 
various partics of the King, the English House of Com- 
mons, and the Catholics, none of which could effectually 
suppress the rest. The most remarkable event was a secrét 
agreement which Charles made, in 1646, with the Earl of 
Glamorgan, to establish the Catholic religion in Ireland, on 
condition that its partisans should assist him in putting 
down his enemies in England and Scotland; a transaction 
which ultimately injured his reputation, without leading*to 
, any solid advantage. At the time of his execution, the 
Royalists were in considerable strength under the Duke of 
Ormond, while Hugh O’Neill was at the head of a large 
party of Catholics, who were not indisposed to join the other 
party, provided they could be assured of the establishment 
of their religion. While the two parties in. union could 
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have easily rescued the country fiom the English connexion, 
Cromwell landed (August 1049) with 12,000 horse and 
foot, and, in a series of victories ovcr the scattered forces of 
his various nt oes succeeded without any great difficulty 
in asserting the sway of the Commonwealth. One of his 
most important actions was the capture of Drogheda, where 
he put the garrison and a number of Catholic priests to the 
sword, in order to strike terror into the nation. 

199. The people of Scotland, who had had scarcely any 
other object in the civil war than the establishment of their 
favourite form of worship, and were sincere friends to a 
limited monarchy, heaid of the death of the king with the 
greatest indignation, and immediately proclaimed his eldest 
son Charles. Early 10 1650, the young monarch, who had 
taken refuge in Holland, sent Montrose with a small force 
to attempt a cavaher insurrection in Scotland; but this 
nobleman being taken and put to death, Charles found it 
necessary to accede to the views of the Scots respecting the 
Presbyterian religion, and he was accordingly brought over 
and put at the head of a considerable army, though under 
great restrictions Cromwell, who had now nearly com- 
pleted the conquest of Leland, lost no time in returning to 
London, and organising an army for the suppression of this 
new attempt against the Commonwealth. 

200. On the 19th of July, he crossed the Tweed, and 
advanced through a deserted country to EdinLurgh, where 
the Scottish army lay in a fortified camp. Si kness in his 
army, and the want of provisions, soon after compelled him 
to retreat ; and the Scottish army, following upon his rear, 
brought him into a straitened position near Dunbar, where 
he would soon have been under the necessity of surrender- 
ing. In the midst of his perplexities (September 3), he 
beheld the Scots advancing from the neighbouring heights 
té give him battle, and, in a transport of joy, exclaimed : 
“The Lord hath delivered them into our hands!” The 
movement was solely the result of interference on the part 
of the clergy who followed the Scottish camp: the better 
sense of General Leslie would have waited for the voluntary 
surrender of his enemy. In the fight which ensued, the 
veteran troops of Cromwell soon proved victorious. The 
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Scots fled in a panic, and were ent down in thousands by 
their pnrsuers. This gained for Cromwell the possession of 
the capital and of all the south-cast provinces; but the 
Covenanters still made a strong appearance at Stirhng. 
201. Cromwell spent a whole year in the country, vainly 
endcavouring to bring on another action. During the 
interval (January 1], 1651), the Scots crowned the young 
king at Scone, part of the ceremony consisting in his accept- 
ance of the Rolemn League and Covenant. in the ensuing 
summer, Cromwell at length contrived to outflank the posi- 
fion of the Scottish army, but the result was, that Charles 
led his troops into England without opposition, and made a 
very threatening advance upon the capital. Ere the Roy- 
alists had time to rally around him, Cromwell overtook the 
king at Worcester, where, after a stoutly contested fight 
(September 3, 1651), he proved completely victorious. 
Charles, with meat difficulty, escaped abroad, and Scotland, 
no longer possessed of a nuhtary force to defend itself, sub- 
mitted to the conqueror <All the courts of the Scottish 
church wefe suppressed, and the ministers were left no pr- 
vilege but that of preaching to their flocks. The country 
was kept in check by a small army under Cieneral Monk, 
and in a short time was declared hy proclamation to be 
united with Vngland = Thus was the Independent. party, 
or rather Cromwell, left without a single armed enemy. All 
the efforts of the people during twelve years to obtain 
limitations upon the monarchy, had ended in a military 
despotisin. 


THE PROTECTORATE. 


202. After the country and its dependencies had been 
thoroughly settled under the new government, the repub- 
lican Ieaders resolved upon commencing hostilities against 
Holland, which, during the civil war, had manifested a de- 
cided leanmg towards the king, and had recently treated 
the triumphant party with marked disrespect. In the sum- 
mer of 1652, the Dutch flect, under its famous commanders, 
Van Tromp, De Ruyter, and De Witt, had several encoun- 
ters with the Enghsh ships, under Admirals Blake and 
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Ayscuc, without any decided success on either side. But, 
in the ensuing spring, an action was fought between Blake 
snd Van Tiomp, in which the latter lost cleven ships. The 
Dutch then sued for peace, which the Rump Parliament, 
fur various reasons, were little inclined to grant. Their 
principal motive for prosecuting the war, was a conviction 
that it tended to restrict the power of Cromwell, te whom 
they npw paid by no means a willing obedince. Cromwell, 
pe their design, proceeded with thice hundred sol- 
diers e house (April 1653), and entering with marks 
of the t violent indignation, loaded the members with 
reproaches for their 1obbery and oppression of the public ; 
then, stamping with his foot, he gave signal for the soldiers 
to enter, and, addressing himself to the membeis, “ Jor 
shame!" said he, * get you gone! give place to honester 
men! I tell you you are no Jonger a Pahament; the Lord 
hay done with you!" [le then commanded “ that bauble,” 
meaning the mace, to be takhcn away, turned out the mem- 
bers, and, locking the door, retuned to Whitehall with the 
key in Jus pocket. Such was the end of the celebrated Long 
Parliament, which, after carrymg on a successful contest 
with the sovereign and a large party of lus subjects for 
twelve years, was obliged to succumb to one who had at one 
time been merely a captain in its service. 

203. Being still willing to kcep up the appearance of a 
representative povainment, Ciomwell now summoned one 
hundred and forty-four persons in England, Jreland, and 
Scotland, to assemble asa Parhament. These individuals, 
chiefly remaihable for fanaticism and ignorance, were deno- 
minated the Burelunes Pai hamcent, from the name of one 
of the members, a leather-seller, whose assumed name, by 
a ridiculous usuge of the age, was Praise-God Barcbones. 
As the assembly obtained no public 1¢spect, Cromwell took 
an early opportunity of dismissing it. His officers then 
constituted him Protector of the Commonwealth of Great 
are and Ireland, with most of the prerogatives of the 
ate king. 

204. The war against Holland was still curried on with 
fieat spirit. In the summer of 16353. two naval actions, in 
which both parties fought with the utmost bravery, termi- 
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nated in the triumph of the English, and the complete 
humiliation of the Dutch, who obtained peace on the con- 
dition of paying homage to the English flag, expelling the 
young king from their dominions, and paying a compensa- 
tion for certain losses to the East India Company. 

205. In a warwhich he subsequently made against Spain, 
the fleets of the Protector performed some exploits of not 
less importance. The respect which he thus gained for the 
English name throughout Europe, is one of the brightest 
points in his singular history. But while generally suc- 
cessful abroad, he experienced unceasing difficulties in the 
management of affairs at home. The authority which he 
had usurped did not rest on the affections of the people, 
but solely on the vigour of the army, by which it had been 
created. His administration, no doubt, was generally free 
from practical tyranny. Ue had, by dis-establishing all 
churches, left no man cause to complain of undue fayour 
shown to any faith which he disapproved of. He caused 
justice, except in some particular cases involving political 
considerationg, to be administered impartially ; and he es 
served domestic peace. Nevertheless, his power enjoyed so 
little of public approbation, that, of the various parliaments 
which he summoned during his protectorate, no one was 
found so carefully composed of his own creatures as to 
yield readily to his will: he was obliged to dissolve them 
ail, in succession, after a short trial. He also experienced 

difficulty in raising money, and sometimes applied for 
oans in the aty without success. From the first, the 
troubles of his government appear to have steadily increased 
towards its close; so that, though strongly based in terror, 
it could not have probably existed many more years. His 
own officers could scarcely be kept in subordination, but 
were constantly plotting a reduction of his authority. The 
Royalists, on the other hand, never ceased to conspire for 
his destruction ; one, named Colonel Titus, went so far as 
to recommend his assassination in a pamphlet, entitled 
“ Killing no Murder,” after reading which he was never 
seem again to smile. 

206. The last Parliament called by Cromwell, was in 
January 1656; when, besides the Commons, he summoned 
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the few remaining Peers, and endeavoured, by ennobling 
some of his officers, to make up a kind of Upper House. 
This assembly proved as intractable as its predecessors, and 
he contracted such a disgust at the very nature of a repre- 
sentative legislature, as to resolve, like Charles I., never to 
call another. His health finally sank under the effects of 
his ill-gotten power, and he died on the 3d September 1658, 
a ea, kn was thought to be propitious to him, as it was 
the Enniversary of several of his victories. Lis eldest son 
Richard, a weak young man, succeeded him as Protector, 
and was at first treated with all imaginable respect ; but 
he could not long maintain a rule which even his father 
had ultimately fatled in asserting. IIe quietly slunk out of 
public view, leaving the supreme authority in the hands of 
the Rump, which had taken the opportumty to re-assemble. 


THE RESTORATION. 


207. This remnant of an old Parliament continued in 
power till the autumn of 1659, when it gave way to a 
council of the officers who fad been in command under 
Cromwell. The latter government, in its turn, yielded to 
the Rump, which sat down once more in December. The 
people, finding themselves made the spoit of a few ambitious 
adventurers, began to long for some more fixed and respect- 
able kind of government. Their efforts for liberty, con- 
ducted from the first by armed violence, had ended in a 
government of which violence was the only principle ; and 
they contracted an unjust disrespect for freedom, and every 
thing relating thereto, from the effects of their own impru- 
dent ways of seeking it. 

208. At this crisis, General Monk, commander of the 
forces im Scotland, conceived the ee of settling the 
nation. Ile left Scotland (January 2, 1660), with 4 con- 
siderable army ; and though he kept his thoughts gscrupu- 
lously to himself, all men bent their eyes upon him, as a 

.destined to realise their hopes. He reached London 

(F ebruary 3), and was received with feigned respect by the 
Some resistance was attempted by Lambert, one 

of Cromwell's officers, but in vain., Exe long, Monk was 
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able to procure the restoration of the members who had 
been excluded from Parliament by Cromwell ; who, being a 
majority, gave an immediate ascendancy to anti-republican 
views. As soon as this was effected, an act was passed for 
calling « new and freely elected Parliament ; after which, 
tlic existing assembly immediately dissolved itself. 

209. The new Parliament proved to be chiefly composed 
of Cavaliers and Presbyterians, men agreeing in gheir 
attachment to monarchy, though differing in many other 
views. At the first they proceeded with great caution ; for 
such terror had been inspired by the late military tyrannies, 
that, even when the breathings of almost all men were 
evidently in favour of a restoration of the monarchy, they 
could hardly trust themselves to take any steps towards that 
object. At length General Monk informed them that a 
messenger was mm waiting with dispatches from the king, 
and it was instantly resolved to receive him. The dispatches 
were found to contain a proposal for the king's restoration 
to power, with an offer of forgiveness for all past offences 
which the Parhament itself nnght not think fit for punish- 
inent, and a toleration to all tender consciences in the 
matter of religion. The documents were read with shouts 
of applause, and money immediately voted for the purpose 
of bringing over the royal family. The members were so 
glad to escape from the disorders of the last few years, that 
they never thought of mahing any definite arrangement with 
the king as to the extent of his prerarative. They, and the 
nation in general, seemed to think that there could be no 
safety except in that almost absolute rule which they had 
begun to dispute twenty years before. CHARLES THE 
Seconp arrived in London on the 29th of May, his thirtieth 
birth-day, and was received with such a frenzy of joy by 
all ranks of people, that he could not help thinking it his 
own fault, as he said, that he had been so long separated 
from them. 

210. One of the first measures of the new monarch was 
the passing of a bill of indemnity, by which all persons 
concerned in the late popular movements were pardoned, 
excepting a few who had been prominently concerned in 
bringing the king to the block. Harrison, Scrope, and a 
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few other regicides, were tried and executed ; and the bodies 
of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, were raised from the 
grave, and exhibited upon gibbets. In Scotland only three 

ersons suffered—the Marquis of Argyle, Johnston of 
NV eriistou, and Mr Guthry, a clergymait: it was considered 
remarkable, that the marquis had placed the crown upon 
the king’s head at Scone in the year 1651. Excepting in 
these acts, the king showed no desire of revenging the 
death of his father, or his own exclusion from the throne. 
The Parliament which called him home was constituted a 
legal one by his own ratification of an act for that purpose. 
In the settlement of other matters, 1t seemed the prevailing 
wish that all the institutions of the country should be made 
as nearly what they were before the civil war as possible. 
Thus, the Episcopal Church was established both in Eng- 
Jand and in Ncotland, though not without causing about a 
third of the clergy m both countries to resign their charges. 
Immediately before the Restoration, the Scottish clergy had 
entered into a treaty with the king, whom they induced to 
promise that he would support religion as by law established. 
But when seated on the throne, Re easily found means for 
evading this obligation — Presbyterianism being, in his 
opimon, a religion “unfit for a gentleman.” The Parha- 
ment of Scotland exceeded that of England in loyalty. It 
declared the power of the king to be hereditary, divine, and 
indefeasible, and asserted his uncontrolled right to the lives 
and possessions of his subjects. The change of political 
feeling was not more iemarkable than what took place in 
manners. The stern and enthusiastic piety which prevailed 
dumng the civil war, was now treated with iidicule, and the 
most of the people vied with cach other in that licentious 
riot and drunkenness which is condemned by all systems of 
faith, The nation, in fact, seemed itoxicated with the 
safety which they supposed themselves to have at length 
gained, in a restorafion to the imperfect freedom they 
enjoyed before the civil war. 


ACT OF SETTLEMENT IN IRELAND. 


211. Ireland, which, during the Protectorate, had been 
managed by Henry, a younger son of Cromwell, acceded to 
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the Restoration with as much readiness as any other part of 
the British dominions. One of the earliest measures of 
the new government was to restore to the Catholics some 
portions of the lands of which they had been deprived by 
Cromwell, and to settle the state of property in Ireland 
generally. For this purpose, two measures were passed, 
called the Act of Settlement and the Act of Explanation. 
From the suspected bias of the king towards their religion, 
the Catholics hoped that very favourable terms would be 
extended to them; but the English Protestant party was, 
as usual, too powerful for them, and, while about three 
thousand were disappointed of all benefit from the acts, on 
account of their alleged accession to the Rebellion before it 
had become a Royalist one, the rest reccived only a limited 
portion of their former possessions. During the remainder 
of the reign of Charics IJ., the Catholics made many 
unsuccessful attempts to procure a repeal of the Act of 
Settlement. 


“ PUTCH WAR. 


212. Though Charles had been restored with the appro- 
bation of a very large portion of his subjects, his most 
zealous friends were the Royalists and Episcopalians ; 
hence he almost immediately subsided into the character of 
a party ruler. It was deemed necessary that he should 
maintain an armed force for the protection of his person, 
and to keep down popular disturbances. -He therefore 
caused several horse regiments to be embodied under the 
name of Life Guards, being chiefly composed of Royalist 
gentlemen upon whom a perfect dependence could be 
placed; and he afterwards added two or three foot repi- 
ments, the whole amounting to about 5000 men. The king 
paid these troops chiefly out of the money allowed for his 
own support, for Parliament did not sanction his keeping 
up such a force, and the nation generally beheld it with 
suspicion. This was the commencement of a standing army 
in England. ' 

213. Personally indolent, dissolute, and deficient in con- 
scientiousness, and surrounded almost exclusively by the 
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ministers of the basest pleasures, Charles was not qualified 
to retain the sincere respect of a people whose habitual 
character is grave and virtuous. Fis extravagant expen- 
diture soon cooled the affections of his Parliament, and he 
began to find considerable difficultics in obtaining money. 
To relieve himself from this embarrassment, he accepted 
£40,000 from the French king for Dunkirk, a French port 
which had been acquired by Cromwell. For the same 
purpose, he married a Portuguese princess of the Catholic 
religion, who possessed a dowry of half a million. He 
also commenced (1664) a war against Holland, for appa- 
rently no better reason than that, in applying the Parlia- 
mentary subsidies necessary for keeping up hostilities, he 
aa have an oppoitunity of converting part of the money 
to his own personal use e 

214. This Dutch war was chiefly conducted by sea. On 
the 3d of June 1665, an English flect of one hundred and 
fourteen sail met a Dutch one which numbered just one 
ship less, near Lowestoffe, and after an obstinate fight 
gained a complcte Meiad hh depriving the enemy of eighteen 
vessels, and compelling the rest to take refuge on their own 
coast. The commander on this occasion was the Duke 
of York, the king’s younger brother; a man of greater 
application and more steady principles, but who soon after 
became unpopular, in consequence of his avowing himeelf 
a Catholic. 

215. Some other well-contested actions took place at sea, 
und the English, upon the whole, confirmed their naval 
supremacy. Owing, however, to a failure of the supplies, 
the king was obliged to Jay up his best vessels im ordinary, 
and to send only an inferior force to sea. The Dutch took 
advan of this occurrence to send a fleet up the Thames 
(June 10, 1667), which, meeting with no adequate resist- 
ance, threatencd to lay the capital in ruins and destroy its 
shipping. Fortunately, the Dutch admiral did not think 
it expedient to nitke this attempt, but retired with the ebb 
of the tide, aften having sunk and burnt nearly twenty 
vessels, and deme much other damage. The king, finding 
himself rather iugpoverished than enriched by the war, soon 
after concluded a peace. 
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PLAGUE AND PriIRE OF LONDON, 


216. In the mean time, two extraordinary calamities had 
befallen the metropolis. In the summer of 1665, London 
was visited by a plague, wlich swept off about 100,000 
people, and did not expenence any abatement till the 
approach of cold weather. On this occasion, the city pre- 
sented a wide and heart-rending scene of misery and 
desolation. Rows of houses stood tenantless, and open to 
the winds; the chief thoroughfares were overgrown with 
grass. ‘The few individuals who ventured abroad, walked 
in the middle of the streets, and, when they met, declined 
on opposite sides, to avoid the contact of each other. At 
one moment were heard the ravings of delirium, or the wail 
of sorrow, from the infected dwelling; at another, the 
merry song or careless laugh from the tavern, where men 
were sevking to drown in debauchery all sense of their 
awful situation. Since 1665, the plague has not agam 
eccurred inf Londen, or in any other part of the kingdom. 

217. "The second calanuty was a conflagration, which 
commenced on the mght of Sunday the 2d of September 
1666, an the castern and more crowded part of the city. 
The direction and violence of the wind, the combustible 
nature of the hounes, and the defective arrangements of that 
age for extinguishing fires, combined to favour the progress 
of the flames, which raged during the whole of the week, 
and burnt all that part of the caty which hes between the 
Tower and the Temple. By this calamity, 13,200 houses 
and 89 churches, coverng in all 430 acres of ground, were 
destroyed. The flame at one time formed a column a mile 
in diameter, and scemed to mingle with the clouds. It 
rendered the night as clear as dav for ten miles around the 
city, and is said to have produced an effect upon the sky 
which was observed on the borders of Scotland. It had 
one good effect, in causing the streets to be formed muck 
wider than before, by which the city was rendered more 
healthy. By the populace, this fire was believed to have 
been the work of the Catholics, and a tall pillar, with an 
inscription to that effect, was reared in the city, as a monu- 
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ment of the calamity. This pillar with its inscription still 
exists; but the fire is now believed to have been occasioned 
purely by accident. 


THE PERSECUTION IN SCOTLAND. 


218. Meanwhile, in Scotland great dissatisfaction had 
been occasioned by the imposition of Episcopacy upon the 
church, and advantage had been taken of various acts of 
resistance on the part of the clergy and people, to visit both 
with measures of considerable severity. LTleavy fines were 
imposed upon such as failed to attend the ministrations of 
the established clergy, on the suspicion that, when not at 
church, they were hearing the ejected clergymen in some 
private place. A small standing army was kept up to 
enforce the fines, and, till these were paid, free quarters 
were exacted for the soldiers Tired of suffering, a few of 
the peasantry of Galloway rose in rebellion (November 
1666), and, advancing through the disaflected districts of 
Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, gradually assumed a threatening 
appearance. An unfortunate movement towards Edin- 
burgh, where they expected accessions, thinned their num- 
bers, and they were overpowered by Gieneral Dalyell at the 
Pentland Hills. Thirty-four of the prisoners were executed 
as rebels, chiefly at the instigation of Sharpe, Archbishop of 
St Andrews, who, with the other prelates, was peculiarly 
zealous in behalf of the government. Besides these sufferers, 
fifty persons, including fifteen clergymen, forfeited lands and 

oods. 
: 219. Some attempts were now made, at the desire of the 
king, to induce the ejected clergy to connect themselves 
with the church ; but very few took advantage of a leniency 
which they believed would have been extended also to Ca- 
tholics, and which involved their acknowledgment of the 
king's supremacy in spiritual affairs. About the year 1670, 
some divines began to hold conventicles in secluded parts 
of the country, to which the country people used to come 
with arms. At these places, a far warmer kind of devotion 
was felt, than could be experienced under tamer circum- 
stances ; and, as may be supposed, such meetings were not 
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calculated to diffuse or foster a sentiment of loyalty. Sen- 
sible of this, the government obtained an act, imposing very 
wevere fines on all who should preach or listen at conven- 
ticles ; but without producing any effect. The penalties 
with which they were threatened, seemed only to make the 
people more attached to their peculiar modes of worship and 
church government. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE—THE FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


220. The kingdom of France was at this period, under 
Louis XIV., rising into a degree of power and wealth 
which it had never before known. Jouis had some claims 
through his wife upon the Netherlands (since called Bel- 

ium), which were then part of the Spanish dominions. 
Fie accordingly endeavoured to possess himself of that 
country by force of arms. A jealousy of his increasing 
power, and of the Catholic religion, professed by his people, 
induced the English to wish that his aggressions should 
be restrained. To gratify them, Charles entered into an 
alliance with Holland and Sweden, for the purpose of 
checking the progress of the French king. In this object 
he was coropletely successful, and consequently he became 
very popular. The Parliament, however, having disa 
pointed him of supplies, he soon after entirely changed his 
policy, and, with the assistance of five abandoned ministers, 
Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, 
who were called the Canat, from the initials of their names 
forming that word, resolved to render himself, if possible, 
independent of Purliament; in other words, an absolute 
prince. In consideration of a large bribe from Louis, he 
agreed to join France in a war against Holland, with the 
view in putting an end to that example of a Protestant 
republic, . 

221. ‘War was accordingly declared in May 1672, and the 
naval force of England was employed in meeting that of the 
Datch by sea; while Louis led a powerful army across the 
Rhine, and in a very short time had nearly reduced the 
whole of the Seven Provinces. In this emergency, the 
Dutch could only save themselves from absolute rain 
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by laymg a great part of their country under water. The 

th “whe had ae entered ed into this war, soon 
began to be alarmed for the fate of Holland, which was 
almost their only support against the dread of Popery ; and 
though forbidden, under severe penalties, to censure the 
government measures, they soon contrived to exhibit so 
much dissatisfaction, as to render a change of policy un- 
avoidable. 

222. The king found it necessary to assemble his Par- 
liament (February 1673), and it was no sooner met, than 
it passed some acts highly unfavourable to his designs. 
Among these was the famous Test Act, so called because it 
enacted the mmposition of a religious oath upon all persons 
about to enter the public service, the design being to ex- 
clude the Catholics from office. Above all things, the 
llouse of Commons declared that it would grant no more 
supplies for the Dutch war. The king resolved to prorogue 
the assembly ; but before he could do so, they voted the 
alliance with France, and several of his ministers, to be 
grievances. Charles, who, in wishing to be absolute, had 
been inspired by no other motive than a desire of ease, now 
saw there was a better chance of his favourite indulgence in 
giving way to his subjects than in any other course; and 
he at once abandoned all his former measures, and con- 
cluded a separate peace with Holland. This country was 
uow beginning, under the conduct of the Prince of Orange, 
to make a good defence against the French, which it was 
the better enabled to do by obtaining the friendship of 
Germany and Spain. In the year 1678, after a war, which, 
without any decisive victories, will ever reflect lustre upon 
Holland, a peace was concluded. The Prince of Orange, 
in the previous year, had marricd the Princess Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of York, and educated in the reformed 
faith——an alliance which pleased the English, from its 
strengthening the Protestant interest, and which was des- 
tined, some years after, to bring about important results. 


CHARACTER OF THE COURT. 


223. During the whole of this reign, the corruptness of 
the court was very great ; but it was, in some measure, the 
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rotection of the public. Charles spent vast sums in de- 
vauchery, and thus made -himself more dependent on his 
Commons than he would otherwise have been. Many of 
the Commons were exceedingly corrupt, aud all kinds of 
evil methods were adopted to render them more so. Bribes 
were distributed among them, and they were frequently 
closeted ; tha? is, brought into the presence of the king indi- 
vidually, and, personally solicited for votes. Still a large 
party maintained its purity and independence, and long 
ept a majority against the court. The contrast between 
the manners of the court and of the country, which was 
first observable in the reign of James I., was very remark- 
able in that of Charles IL. Most of the men who surrounded 
the throne, were, Jike the monarch, profligate in their lives, 
and totally careless of the public interest. The chief poh- 
tical influence was wielded hy abandoned women. None 
of the courtiers would attend mectings, even in the most 


awful ng s, unless they were to be regaled by buf- 






foonery. A alist of the period relates, that, on the 
night when ndon was alarmed by the sound of the 
Dutch eannon''nt the very entiance of the city, the king 
supped with one of his mistresses and several courtiers, and 
that they employed themselves during the evening in hunt- 
ing amoth. Many of those who had witnessed the more 
serious doings of the court of Cromwell, still lived to lament 
these follies, and they drew a line of broad distinction be- 
tween themselves and the court. 


THE POPISH PLOT. 


224, For a century past, one of the grand moving-springs 
of the public conduct had been a strong detestation and 
dread of the adherents of the Romish chiifch. This senti- 
ment did not arise from any fear of the numbers or political 
strength of the Catholics, for they were but a small minority 
of the nation, but from a belief, generally entertained, that 
the Catholics scrupled at no treachery or cruelty which 
might seem favourable to the re-establishment of their reli- 
gion. The popular notions, newly inflamed by the avowed 
Catholicism of the Duke of York, heir-presumptive to the 
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crown, and by the late intrigues of the king with France, 
were encouraged by a party who wished to impose restric- 
tions upon the royal p ive, and to exclude the duke 
from the succession. In 1678, an account of a plot, sup- 
pets to have been formed by the Papists, for burning 
ndon, massacring the Protestants, and destroying the 
king and the Protestant religion, was circulated by one 
Kirby, a chemist ; Tong, a weak, credulous person ; and 
Titus Oates, one of the most abandoned miscreants that 
ever appeared in history. The circumstances attending this 
retended discovery were so unlike reality, that, if the nation 
10d not been in a state of hallucination at the time, they 
never could have been for a moment listened to. 

225. Nevertheless, the Popish Plot, as it was called, was 
not only generally believed by the people, but also by the 
Parliament and the court ; and such was the extent of the 
excitement, that a general massacre of the Catholics was 
od air pape Even the hing, though incredulous, was 
obliged to give way to the prevailing delusion. Meanwhile, 
letters were seized, which discovered that the Duke of York 
carried on a correspondence with Trance, in opposition to 
the religion and interests of his country. A correspondence 
of the king’s minister Danby, which involved the king in 
the disgrace of similar machinations, was detected ; and, to 
crown the whole, Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, the magistrate 
who first gave publicity to the plot, was found in the fields 
dead, with his own sword stuck through his body. For 
two years this horrible delusion reigned over the public 
mind, and under its influence many innocent Catholics 
were condemned to death. At length the execution of a 
vencrable nobleman, the Viscount Stafford, excited a gene- 
ral sensation of pity, and the people gradually saw and 
repented of the excesses which they had committed. 


THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT--THE EXCLUSION BILL. 


226. At this period, the House of Commons appears for 
the first time formally separated into the two parties who 
have ever since been ised in it. The appellation 
Tory, applied to the friends of the Court, was originally 
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beought from Ireland, where the word Tores (give me), 
used by a cavalier banditti, had gradually been extended to 
the whole of the cavalier or royalist party. The term Whig, 
which fell to the lot of the Opposition, is said to have ori- 
ginated in Scotland, being first applied to the sterner portion 
of the Presbyterian party i the western counties, on aceount 
of their supposed resemblance to the sour serum of milk, 
which is called whig in that district. 

227. The Parliament having impeached Danby, the ki 
dissolved it, and called another. The new assembly, whi 
met m October 1679, proved equally uncontrollable as the 
last. It passed, by a majority of seventy-nine, a bill ex- 
cluding the Duke of York from the succession ; declared 
the king's guard. and standing army illegal ; and passed the 
Hateas Corpus act, which, limiting the time between the 
apprehension of a supposed criminal and his trial, rendered 
it ampossible for this or any future sovereign to keep mdi- 
viduals in prison at his pleasure, as had formerly been done. 
The last measure is still justly looked upon as the great 
bulwark of personal hberty in Britain. Though the bill 
for excluding the Duke of York was thrown out by the 
Upper House, that prince found it necessary to evade the 
popular odium, first hy retiring to Brussels, and afterwards 
to Scotland. At the same time, the Duke of Monmouth, 
eldest natural son of the king, and believed by many to be 
legitimate, began to be regarded by the Presbyterians and 
liberal party in general as a preferable heir to the crown. 
In these agitations, the populace of London was particu- 
larly active; and it was at this period that the term mob 
ler first yaciae The vite was an abbreviation of eats 

gus, a phrase signifying “ the unsteady vulgar, whic 
the sara statin phupuity applied to the sow which daily 
assembied. 


PERSECUTION IN SOOTLAND. 


228. The persecution in Scotland for field-meetings was 
severe, that, before the year 16079, it was supposed that 

ge age had suffered by it, in fine, imprisonment, 
wand A bond was attempted to be imposed upon the 
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people, in which conventicles were renounced; and, to 
enforce it in the wést country, an army of 10,000 High- 
landers was permitted to range there at free quarters. 
Nothing, it was found, could break the resolution of the 
people to adhere to their favourite modes of worship ; on the 
contrary, all these severe measures inspired a deep resent- 
ment against the haar as well as the prelates. On 
the 2d of May 1679, as Archbishop Sharpe was going ia 
his coach to St Andrews, he was beset by a body of des- 
te men, among whom were Balfour of Burleigh, and 
ackstoun of Rathillet, who cruelly slew him. An insur- 
rection of the west country conventiclers immediately 
followed, and a ‘party of dragoons sent against them, under 
Captain Graham of Claverhouse, was gallantly repulsed at 
Loudon Hill. In a brief space, about five thousand men 
were found in arms against the state, among whom were 
many of the lesser gentry, the command being assumed by 
a gentleman named Hamilton. The rebellion was consi- 
dered so formidable, that the Duke of Monmouth was sent 
down to head the troops for its suppression. Tle found 
them posted advantageously at Bothwell Bndge (June 22); 
but divisions on certain religious and political pomts unfitted 
them for making a good resistance. After defending the 
bridge for a while, they turned in a panic, and fled. Three 
hundred were killed in the pursuit, and twelve hundred 
taken prisoners. 

229. This unfortunate insurrection, bemg followed up by 
fresh severities, effectually subducd all disposition to resist- 
unce, except in a small party of the nonconformists, whose 
principles were of an unusually enthusiastic kind. Twenty 
armed men, professing these principles, were assailed by a 
detachment of dragoons, in Airsmoss (1680), when their 
leader Cameron, a clergyman, and several others, were 
killed, after a desperate resistance. Cargill, another preacher 
of this extreme sect, soon after held a conventicle at Tor- 
wood, near Stirling, where he formally excommunicated the 
king, his brother, and ministers. These ings had a 
highly injurious effect, in as far as they gave occasion for 
fresh raping the whole party; but they originated 
in such pure and pious motives, and brought down such 
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calamities upon the unshrinking heads of those concerned in 
them, that they have ever since been ‘regarded in Scotland 
with grent respect. 

230. The more uncompromising party soon after ar- 
ranged themselves into what they called a Secret Society, 
and (12th January 1682) orem appeared at Tonark, 
where they published a declaration of their principles, 
among which a renunciation of all allegiance to Charles 
II. was the most remarkable The dispute between the 
government and its subjects had now arrived at such an 
extremity, that individuals were shot in the fields by mili- 
tary law, if they merely refused to acknowledge the royal 
authority. The most of the people, unable or unwilling to 
resist, were therefore obhged to give an external reverence 
to the church established amongst them, or at least to 
the irregular clergy, who, by submissions odious to the 
community, had recerved what was called an indulgence or 
permission to preach. A great disposition prevailed to 
emigrate to the American colonies, as the only means of 
escaping the oppressive restraints which prevailed at home. 


THE KING BECOMES ADSOLUTE——THE RYE-HOCUSE PLOT. 


231. In the mean time, an eatraordinary revolution took 
place in England. About the trme that popular feeling was 
recovering from the mani respecting the Popish Plot, the 
Hiouse of Commons had shown stronger symptoms than 
ever of a determination to seek the exclusion of the Duke 
of York from the throne The time was unfortunate, for 
men Were beginning to suspect that they had been deccived 
in many of their surmises about danger from the Catholics. 
The object, moreover, touched upon a principle which many 
men in that age deemed sacred—that of hereditary <ucces- 
sion ; nor was it possible to blame the king for opposing a 
measure so unfavourable to the interests of his nearest blood 
relation. In fact, the liberal party of the House of Com- 
mons pushed their favourite measure to such a point, as to 
cause a reaction of the public mind against their views. 

232. The king called a new Purliament to meet at 
Oxford, resolved, in the event of its not proving more tract- 
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able, to take advantage of the popular feeling, dissolve the 
assembly, and never call auother. It met on the 2]st of 
March 1681, and the Whigs soon showed that the Exclu- 
sion Lull was still uppermost in their minds. The king 
permitted one of his ministers to propose, that, at his death, 
the Princess of Orange should reign as regent, and the new 
king be for ever banished five undead miles from his 
dominions. To this concession, which now seems much 
greater than could have reasonably been expected, they 
would not listen for a moment. Chales then dissolved 
the Parliament as uttaily intractable, and, as he expected, 
he was generally applauded for the act. Popular feel- 
ing had now taken a turn in favour of royalty; and the 
representative branch of the legislature, long regarded with 
veneration by the English, was once more permitted to go 
down without a struggle. The king henceforth ruled 
entirely without control, being secietly supphed with money 
by France, in consideration of lis non-interference with the 
conquests of that country. The liberal party was completely 
baffied and broken, and all its power a3 a check upon the 
royal measures lost, mercly through inadveitency to the 
state of public feeling. 

233. A fit of slavishness now befell the Inglish nation, 
as remarkable 1n its extent as the late fury agamst the court 
and the Catholics. Supported by tlus mood of the people, 
Charles caused all the corporations im the kingdom to give 
up their old charters, and accept of new ones, by which he 
became all-powerful over the clections of magistrates, and, 
consequently, ove: those of parhamentary representatives, 
should ever another election of that kind take place. The 
leaders of the late majonty in Parhament, comprising the 
Duke of Monmouth, Lord Russcll (son of the Kal of Bed- 
ford ), the Earl of Idssex, Lord Howard, the famous Algernon 
Sydney, and John Hampden, grandson of the patriot who 
first resisted Charles I., being reduced to absolute despair, 
formed a project for raising an isurrection in London, to 
be supported by one in the west of England, and another 
under the Earl of Argyle in Scotland, and the object of 
which should be confined to a melioration of the govern- 
ment. They were betrayed by an associate named Rumsay, 
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and implicated, by a train of unfortunate circumstances, in 
a plot for assassinating the kin (styled the Rye-house 
plot), of which they were perfect My innocent. By the 
execution of Rusaell and Sydney, and some other severities, 
the triumph of the king might be considered as completed. 
After having heen an absolute sovereign for nearly four 
— he died (February 6, 1685), professing himself at the 
- t hg be a Catholic, and was suereeded by the Duke of 

ork. . 

234. Charles TI. was o prince of a gay and cheerfal 
ed Siege and so noted a sayer of witty things, and so 

icted to humorous amusements, that he was called “the 
merry monarch.” His wit, shrewdness, and good humour, 
form the best side of his character. On the other side, we 
find a deficiency of almost every active virtue and of all 
steady principle. Ile never allowed any duty of his station, 
or any claim upon his justice or clemency, to interfere with 
his own interests, or even to disturb him in his indolent and 
vicious pleasures. Neglecting his wife, who never had any 
children, ha spent most of his time with bis various mis- 
tresses, who openly lived at court, and were even received 
by the queen. Of these ladies, the most remarkable were 
Louisa Querouaile, whom he created Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, and Barbara Villiers, whom he made Duchess of 
Cleveland. &ix sons of the king by his mistresses were 
made dukes, and five of these were the progenitors of 
families in the English nobility. 

235. During the reign of Charlies IT., the nation advanced 
considerably in the arts of navigation and commerce; and 
the manufactures of brass, glass, silk, hats, and paper, were 
established. The Post-Office, set up during the Common- 
wealth as a means of raising money, was rape in Ag 
reign, and the penn was now begun in on by a 
private person. on aa greatly improved, and stage- 
coach travelling was commenced, though not carried to any 
great extent. During this reign, tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
which have had a great effect in improving and softenin 
manners, were first introduced. In 160, the Royal 
Society was established in London, for the cultivation of 
natural acience, mathematica, and all useful knowledge. 
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The science of astronomy was greatly advanced by the in- 
vestigations of Flamstead and Halley. But the greatest 
contmbution to science was made by Sir Isaac Newton, 
whose Principles of Natural Philosophy were published in 
1683: in this work, the true theory of planetary motions 
was first explained, in reference to the pnnciple of gravita- 
tion. Amongst the literary men of the period, the first 
place is to be assigned to John Milton, author of the Para- 
dise Lost and other poems: Samuel Butler shines as a 
humorous and satirical poet, and Edmond Waller as a lyrist. 
Amongst divines, the highest names connected with the 
ehurch are those of Jeremy Taylor and Isaac Barrow; while 
the highest among the nonconformists are those of Richard 
Baxter and John Bunyan. The theatre, which had been 
suppressed during the Commonwealth, was revived in this 
reign ; but the drama exhibited less talent and more licen- 
tiousness than it did in the previous reigns. Female 
characters, which had formerly been acted by men, were 
now for the first time performed by females. 


ACCESSION OF JAMES IL. 


236. Charles II., with all his faults, had conducted him- 
self towards his subjects with so much personal cordiality, 
and had so well calculated his ground before making any 
aggressions upon a rae liberty, that he might probably 
have pursued his arbitrary career for many years longer. 
But his brother James, though much more respectable as a 
Man, more industrious, and more sincere, wanted entire! 
the easiness of carriage, pleasantry, and penetration, which 
were the grounds of the late king’s popularity and success. 
He was, moreover, a declared Catholie, and inspired by an 
ardent desire of reforming the nation back into that faith. 
These circumstances, though they at first seemed to threaten 
very bad consequences, afterwards proved the means of 
saving the country from the complete establishment of a 
“"Zi7. Samen began his reign by declaring before th 

- James is rei eclari ore the Pri 
Council his intention to ia solely by the laws, and fd 
maintain the existing church ; and such was the confidence 
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in lus sincerity, that he soon became very popular. Ad- 
dresses poured in upon him from all phat professing the 
most abject devotion to his person. He called a Parliament, 
in order to obtain money, and, by reason of the control 
which the crown had acquired over the boroughs, he was 
not disappointed in Ins wishes. The House of Commons 
voted him an ample revenuc, and expressed the greatest 
aervility towards him in all things. The doctrines of passive 
obedience, and the divine right of the sovereign, were now 
openly preached. The University of Oxford promulgated 
an elaborate declaration of passive obedience to rulers, which 
they declared to be “clear, absolute, and without any 
exception of any state or order of men.” The Scottish 
Parhament acknowledged the king’s sacred, supreme, and 
absolute author dy, which they offered to support with their 
lives and fortunes. In sbort, it seemed as if the cival liberties 
of the British people were now to be surrendered to the 
crown, as a possession whuch it was no longer safe or expe- 
dient to retain. 


RXPEDITIONS OF MONMOUTEID AND ARGYLE. 


238. The remains of the Whig party still existed, though 
in exile, and there were some districts of the country where 
they were supposed to have considerable influence. The 
Duke of Monmouth and the Earl of Argyle (the latter of 
whom had been condemned to death m Scotland, for adding 
a qualification to the test-oath, but had escaped), met in 
Holland, and projected two separate invasions, for the pur- 
pose of expelling Kimg James. The former soon after 
landed in the west of England with a small retinue, and 
quickly found himself at the head of 5000 persons, though 
irregularly armed. At several places he caused himself to 
be proclaimed king, which offended many of his principal 
adherents, as inconsistent with his previous engagements. 
Upon the whole, his conduct was not energetic enough for 
the management of such an enterprise. Being attacked by 
the king's troops near Bridgewater, his infantry fought with 
some spirit, but, being deserted by the cavalry, and by the 
duke himself, were obliged to give way. Monmouth him- 
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self was taken and executed. Many of his followers were 
hanged without form of trial by the royal troops, and others 
were afterwards put to death, with hardly any more for- 
mality, by the celebrated Clnef-Justice Jefferies, whom the 
king sent down with a commission to try the offenders. 
The butchery of several hundred men of low condition, who 
were unable of themselves to do any harm to the govern- 
ment, was looked upon as a most unjustifiable piece of 
cruelty, even if at had been legally done ; and the principal 
blame was popularly ascribed to the kmg. 

gov: Lhe Earl of Argyle smiled in May with a corre- 
sponding expedition, and landed m that part of the West 
linghlands which owned his own baronial authonty. Un- 
fortunately for him, the government had received warning, 
and seized all the gentlemen of his clan, upon whom he had 
chiefly depended. Ile nevertheless raised between two and 
three thousand men, and made a timul advance to Glasgow, 
mm the expectation of bemg joined by the persecuted Dres- 
byteuans of that part of the country. Being surrounded on 
the march by various parties of troops, he dispersed his 
army, and sought to escape im disguise, but was taken, 
brought to Edmburgh, and executed. Thus terminated the 
last effort made by the Whig party to ameliorate the des- 
potic sway of the Stuarts. 


ARBITRARY MEASURES OF THE KING 


240. Encouraged by his successes, James conceived that 
he might safely begin the process of changing the established 
rehgion of the country. On the plea of lus supremacy over 
the church, he took the hbe:ty of dispensing with the test- 
oath in favour of some Catholic ofhceis, and thus broke an 
act which was loohed upon, under existing circumstances, 
aa the chief safeguard of the Protestant fuith. Has Parlia- 
ment, servile as 1t was in temporal matters, took the alarm 
at this smritual danger, and gave the king so effectual a 
resistance, that he resorted to a dissolution. Transactions 
exactly similar took place in Scotland. 

241. Heedless of these symptoms, he proclaimed an uni- 
versal toleration, for the purpose of relieving the Catholics, 
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and thus assumed the unconstitutional right of dispensing 
with acts of Parliament. The nation was thrown by this 
measure, and by the numerous promotions of Roman 
Catholics, into a state of great alarm ; even the clergy, who 
had been so eager to preach an implicit obedience to the 
royal will, began to sce that it might be productive of much 
danger. When James commanded that his proclamation 
of toleration should be read in every pulpit in the country, 
only two hundred of the clergy obeyed. Six of the bisho 
joined in a respectful petition against the order; but the 
king declared that document to be a seditious libel, and thyew 
the petitioners into the Tower. In June 1688, they were 
tried in Westminster Hall, and, to the infinite joy of the 
nation, acquitted. 

242. Bhnded by religious zeal, the king sigan on his 
fatal course. In defiance of the liw, he held open inter- 
course with the Pope, for the restoration of Britain to the 
bosom of the Romish church. Ile called Catholic lords to 
the Privy Council, and even placed some in the cabinet. 
wb i by his instigation, were every where built, and 
monks and priests went openly about his palace. A court 
of high commission—a cruel instrument of power under 
Charles I.—was erected, and before this every clerical per- 
son who gave any offence to the king was summoned. He 
also excited great sndignation, by violently thrusting a 
Cathohe upon Magdalen College, at Oxford, as its head, 
and expelling the members for their resistance to his will. 
Public feeling was wound to the lighest pitch of excitement 
by the queen being delivered (June 10, 1688) of a son, who 
might he expected to perpetuate the Catholic religion 1n the 
country, and whom many suspected to be a supposititious 
child, brought forward solely for that purpose. 


GENERAL DISAFFECTION. 


243. The disaffection produced by these circumstances 
extended to every class of the lang’s subjects, except the 
small body of Roman Catholics, many of whom could not 
help regarding the royal measures as imprudent. The 
Tories were enraged at the ruin threatened to the Church 
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of England, which they regarded as the grand support of 
coaserrulive principles in the empire. The Whigs, who 
had already made many strenuous efforts to exclude or 
expel the king, were now more inflamed against him than 
ever. The clergy, a popular and influential body, were 
indignant at the tnjuries inflicted upon their church; and 
even the dissenters, though comprehended in the general 
toleration, saw too clearly through its motive, aud were teo 
well convinced of the illegality of its manner, and of the 
danger of its object, as affecting the Protestant faith, to be 
exempted from the general sentiment. But for the birth of 
the Prince of Wales, the people at large might bave been 
contented to wait for the relief which was to be expected, 
after the death of the king, from the succession of the 
Princess of Orange, who was a Protestant, and united to 
the chief military defender of that interest m Europe. But 
this hope was now shut out, and it was necessary to resolve 
upon some decisive meusures for the safety of the national 


religion. 


PRINCE OF ORANGE CALLED OVER. 


244. In this crisis, some of the principal nobility and 
gentry, with a few clergymen, united in a secret address to 
the Prince of Orange, calling upon him to come over with 
an armed force, be aid them in protecting their faith and 
liberties. This prince, who feared that england would soon 
be joined to France against the few remaining Protestant 
powers, and also that his prospects of the succession in that 
country, as nephew and son-in-law of the king,* were 
endangered, listened readily to this call, and immediate] 
collected a large flect and army, comprising many indivi- 
duals, natives of both Scotland and England, who had fied 
from the severe government of the Stuart princes. The 
preparations for the expedition were conducted with great 
secrecy, and James was partly blinded to them, by a rumour 


* The mother of the | pl was Mary Stuart, eldest daughter of 
Charles L, and sister of James II. Failmg the infant Prince of Wales, 
his own wife, and the Princess Anne, the two daughters of the king, he 
was the beir of the British crown. 
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that their only object was to frighten him into a closer con- 
nexion with France, m order to muke him odious to his 
subjects. When he was at length assured by his minister 
in Ilolland that he might immediately expect a formidable 
invasion, he grew pale, and dropped the letter from his 
hands. He now saw the necessity of providing for his own 
safety, as well as of endeavouring to regain the affections of 
his ait gh Ife immediately ordered his fleet to be as- 
sembled, and his army to be recruited with new levies. He 
sent for troops from Scotland and Ireland; and, to his no 
small satisfaction, found his land forees amount to 40,000 
men, 

245. Nor was the king less hberal of his civil concessions 
than vigorous in his military preparations. Ie had alread 
issued wiits for the meeting of Parhament on the 27th of 
the ensuing November. Ile followed these with a declara- 
tion, that it was his fixed purpose to endeavour to establish 
the legal settlement of an univetsal liberty of conscience for 
all his subjects; that he had resolved to preserve inviolate 
the Church of England; and he protested that it was his 
intention that Roman Catholics should remain incapable of 
sitting m the House of Commons. Ile gave orders to the 
Lord Chancellor, and the lords-heutenant of the several 
counties, to replace all the deputy-heutenants and justices 
who had been deprived of then commissions for their adher- 
ence to the test and the penal laws agamst nonconformists : 
he restored the charter of London, and the charters of all 
the corporations in the kingdom. he annulled the court of 
ecclesiustical comnussion . he reinstated the expelled presi- 
dent and fellows of Magdalen College: and he invited again 
to his councils all the bishops whom he had so lately perse- 
cuted and insulted, assuring them that he was ready to do 
whatever they should think necessary for the security of the 
Protestant ielimon and the civil rights of his subjects. 

246. But these concessions, though important in them- 
aclves, were made too late to be allowed much merit; and 
being generally supposed to be extorted by fear, they were 
coldly received by the nation. Nor did the conduct of the 
king, in other respects, correspond with such conciliating 
measures. On a rumour that the flect of the Prince of 
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Orange had been put back by a tempest, he recalled the 
writs for the meeting of Parlhament, without issuing any 
new ones; a step which created universal suspicion of his 
sincerity, and a belief that all his concessions were no more 
than temporary expedients. Ife showed, however, a laud- 
able zeal for his own honour, in obtaining a legal proof of 
the birth of the Prince of Wales. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


247. On the 19th of October, the expedition of the 
Prince of Orange sailed fiom the Brille and fiom Helvoet- 
sluys, consisting of 50) ships of war, 25 fmgates, 25 fire-ships, 
and 500 transports, containing 15,14) land troops. A storm 
occasioned some damage and delay, but he soon put to sea 
again, and proceeded with a fur wind along the British 
Channel, exhulnting from Ins own vessel a flag, on whieh 
were inserbed the words, “ Tin. Proristant ReLiaGion AND 
me Liners or Bsaiinp,” with the apposite motto of 
his family, “ Je Maintundrac”—I will mamtain. <As he 
passed hetween Dover and C‘alais, his armament was visible 
to crowds of spectators on both shores, whose feelings were 
much excited at once by its appearance and its well-known 
purpose. The English fleet being detained at Harwich by 
the same wind which was so favowable to the prince, he 
landed (November 5) without opposition at Torbay, and 
immediately proceeded to circulate « manifesto, declaring 
the grievances of the kingdom, and promising, with the 
support of the people, to redress them. 

948. At the first, there seemed some reason to fear that 
the prince would not meet with adequate support. On lus 
march to Exeter, and for eight days after arriving there, 
he was not jomed by any person of consequence. The 
nation, however, soon becaine alive to the necessity of giving 
him encouragement. The gentry of Devon and Somerset- 
shires formed an association in his behalf. The Earls of 
Bedford and Abingdon, with other persons of distinction, 
repaired to his quarters at Exeter. Lord Delamere took 
arms in Cheshire; the city of York was seized by the Earl 
of Danby ; the Earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared 
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for the prince; and the Earl of Devonshire made a like 
declaration in Derby. Every day discovered some new 
instance of that general confederacy into which the nation 
had entered against the measures of the king. But the 
mist dangerous symptom, and that which rendered his 
affairs desperate, was the defection of the army. Many of 
the principal officers were inspired with the prevailing spirit 
of the nation, and disposed to prefer the interests of ther 
country to their duty to their sovereign. 

249. The example of desertion was set hy Lord Col- 
chester, son of the Earl of Rivers, and by Lord Cornbury, 
son of the Earl of Clarendon. The king had arrived at 
Salisbury, the hiead-quarters of bis army, when he received 
this alarming intelligence; but as the soldiers in general 
seemed firm in their allegiance, and the officers in a body 
expressed their abhorrence of such treachery, he resolved to 
advance upon the invaders. Unfortunately for his affaira, 
the Dutch had already taken possession of Axminster. A 
sudden bleeding at the nose, with which the king was scized, 
occasioned a delay of some days ; and farther symptoms of 
defection appearing among the officers, he judged 1t prudent 
to 1etire towards London. Lord Churchill, afterwards the 
famous Duke of Marlborough, and the Duke of Grafton, 
natural son of Charles IL, who had given their opinion for 
remaining at Suluwbury, now fled under cover of the night 
to the Prince of Orange. Suceessive misfortunes poured in 
upon the unfortunate monarch. Trelawney, who occupied 
an advanced post at Warminster, deserted with all bis cap- 
tuins, except one. Prince George of Denmark, the king’s 
son-in-law, and the young Duke of Ormond, left him at 
Andover. tea | day diminished the number of his officers ; 
aud to increase hig accumuluted misfortunes, he found, on 
jus arrival in London, that his favounte daughter, Anne, 
Princess of Denmark, had secretly withdrawn herself the 
night before, In company with Lady Churchill. All his 
fiuimuness of mind left him ; tears started from his eyes ; and 
he broke out into sorrowful exclamations, expressive of his 
deep sense of his now Jest condition. “God help me!” 
cried he, in the agony of his heart ; “ my own children have 
forsaken me! 
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250. In the greatest perplexity, he summoned a council 
of peers, by whose advice writs were issued for a new Pur- 
lament, and commissioners dispatched to treat with the 

rince. A kind of infatuation now took possession of the 
ing, and, having sent the queen and the infant prince pri- 
yately to France, he quitted the capital at midnight, almost 
unattended, for the purpose of following them, leaving orders 
to recall the writs and disband the army. By this procedure 
the peace of the country was imminently endangered ; but 
it only served to hasten the complete triumph of the Prince 
of Orange, who had now advanced to Windsor. The 
supreme authority seemed on the point of falling into his 
hands, when, to his great disappointment, the king, havin 
been discovered at Feversham, in Kent, was brought tack 
to London, not without some marks of popular sympathy 
and affection. There was no alternative but to request the 
unfortunate monarch to retire to a country house, where he 
might await the settlement of affurs. James, finding his 
palaces taken possession of by dutch guards, and dreading 
assassination, took the opportunity to renew his attempt to 
leave the kingdom. He proceeded on beard a vessel m the 
Medway, and, after some obstructions, arnved safely in 
Trance, where Louis readily afforded him an asylum. 

251. The same day that the king left Whitchall for the 
last time, his nephew and son-in-law arrived at St James's. 
The public bodies immediately waited on him, to express 
their zeal for his cause ; and such of the members the 
late Parliaments as happened to be in town, having met by 
his invitation, requested him to issue wnts for a convention, 
in order to settle the nation. Tie was mn the same manner, 
and for the same purpose, requested to call a convention in 
Scotland. The Enghsh convention met on the 22d of 
January 1689, and during its debates the prince maintained 
& magnanimous silence and neutrality. The Tory party, 
though it had joined in calling him over, displayed some 
scruples respecting the alteration of the succession, and 
seemed at first inclined to settle the crown on the princess, 
while William should have only the office of regent ; but 
whens this was mentioned to the prince, he calmly re- 
plied, that im that event, he should immediately return to 
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Holland. A bill was then passed, declaring that “ James 
il., having endeavoured to subvert the constitution, hy 
breuking the original contract between the king and people, 
and haying withdrawn himself from the kingdom, has abd- 
cated the government; and that the throne is thereby 
become vacant.” To the bill was added, what was called 
a Declaration of Rights, namely, an enumeration of the 
various Jaws by which the royal prerogative and the popular 
liberties had formerly been settled, but which had been 
violated and evaded by the Stuart sovermiyns. Wilham 
and Mary, having expressed their willingness to ratify this 
declaration, were proclaamed hing and queen jointly—the 
admunistration to rest in William, and the convention wa; 
then converted into a Parliament. 

252. In Scotland, where the Presbyterians had resumed 
an ascendancy, the convention came to a less timid decision. 
It declared that James, by the abuse of his power, had 
forfeited all right to the crown—a decision also affecting his 
posterity ; and Willam and Mary were immediately after 
proclaimed By a bill passed in the Enghsh Parliament, 
the succession was settled upon the survivor of the existing 
royal pair, next upon the Princess Anne and her children, 
and, finally, upon the children of William by any other 
consott ; &n arrangement m which no hereditary principle 
was overlooked, except that which would have given a4 
preference to dames and his infant son. 

203. By the Revolution, as this gmieat event was styled, 
it might be considered as finally deeided that the monarchy 
was not a divine institution, superior to human challenge, 
as the late kings had represented it, but one dependent on 
the people, and established and maintained for ther benefit. 
Many advantages, of smaller importance, though of more 
direct and practical utility, resulted from the change. The 
Episcopal Church, which in Scotland had occasioned inces- 
sant discontent and disturbance for the last twenty-eight 

years, was abolished in that kingdom, and the favourite 
resbyterian forms were established, to the almost universal 
satisfaction of the nation. By an act passed im the English 
Parliament, the dissenters from the Church nm England were 
freed from the severities to which they had been exposed 
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during the last two reigns. The royal revenue, which had 
formerly been fixed at the beginning of cach reign, was now 
settled annually by the Hlouse of Commons, so that the king 
was more under the control of his people than formerly. 
The independence und impartiahty of. the judges were now 
secured by their being appointed for life, or during good 
behaviour, instead of being removable at the royal clare 
as heretofore. Woalliam 1s sad to have wished to grant 
some further concessions in favour of the Dissenters, but 
was prevented by the powerful opposition which the Tory 
party presented in Parhament. 


RESISTANCL IN SCOTLAND, 


204. The new government was at first extremely popular 
in Scotland ; but one pertion of the people was much 
opposed to it. This consisted of the Highland clans, a 

rimitive race, unable to appreciate the mghts winch had 
wen gained, prepossessed in favour of direct hereditary 
succession, and of such warlike habits, that, though a mino- 
rity, they were able to give no small trouble to the peaceful 
Lowlanders, When the Scottish convention was about to 
settle the crown on William and Mary, Viscount Dundee, 
formerly Graham of Claverhouse, and celebrated for his 
severity upon the recusant Presbyterians, raised an insur- 
rection in the Highlands in favour of King James, while 
the Duke of Gordon, a Catholic, still held out Edinburgh 
Castle in the same interest. It was with no small difficulty 
that the new government could obtain the means of reducing 
these opponents. The castle, after a protracted siege, was 
given up in June (1689). General Mackay was dispatched 
by Wilham, with a few troops, to join with such forces as 
he could obtain in Scotland, and endeavour to suppress the 
insurrection in the Highlands. He encountered Dundee 
at Killiecrankie (July 27), and, though his troops were 
greatly superior in number and discipline, experienced a 
complete defeat. Dundee, however, fell by a musket-shot 
in the moment of victory, and his army was unable to follow 
up its advantage. In a short time the Highland clans were 


induced to yield aftominal obedience to William and Mary. 
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RESISTANCE IN IRELAND. 


255. In Ireland, a much more formidable resistance was 
offered to the Revolution settlement. Since the accession 
of James, the Romish faith might be described as virtually 
ep peewee in that kingdom. The laws against Catholics 

been suspended by the royal authonty, all public offices 
were filled by them, and, though the established clergy were 
not deprived of their benefices, very httle tithe was paid to 
them. The viceregal office was held hy the Earl of Tyr- 
connel, a viel(nt and ambitious young mun, disposed to 
second the hing in all jus imprudent measures, and resolved, 
in the event of their failing, to throw the country into the 
hands of the French. The people at large, being chiefly 
Catholics, were warmly attx«hed to the late sovereign, whose 
cause they regarded as their own. 

256. Larly in the spring of 1689, James proceeded from 
France to Ireland, where he was soon at the head of a large 
though ill-disciplined army. Ile iomediately ratified an 
act of the Trnsh Pahament for annulling that settlement of 
the Protestants upon the Jands of Catholics, which had 
taken place m the time of Cromwell, and another for 
attainting two thousand persons of the Protcstant faith. 
The Protestants, finding themselves thus dispossessed of 
what they considered ther property, and exposed to the 
vengeance of a majority over whom they had long ruled, 
fled to Londonderry, lnmekilen, and other fortified towns, 
where they made a desperate resistance, in the hope of being 
speedily succoured by King Wilham. That sovereign now 
led over a large army to Ireland, and (July 1) attacked the 
native forces under his father-in-law at the fords of the 
Boyne, near the village of Dunore, where he gamed a com- 
plete victory. 

207. James was needlessly dispirited by this disaster, 
and lost no time in sailing again to France. In reality, the 
Irish made a better appearance, and fought more vigorously, 
after the battle of the Bo e, than before it. The Duke of 
Berwick, a natural son of James, and the Eas] of Tyrconnel, 
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still kept the ficld with a large body of cavalry, and the in- 
fantry were in the mean time effectually protected in the 
town of Limerick. William invested this town, and, in 
one assault upon it, lost two thousand men, which 40 dis- 
pitited him, that he went back to England, leaving his 
officers to prosecute the war. The Irish army afterwards 
fought a regular battle at Aghrim, when, partly owing to 
the loss of their brave leader, St Ruth, they were totally 
routed. The remains of the Catholic forces took refuge in 
Limerick,’ where they finally submitted in terms of a treat 
which seemed to secure the Cathohe population in all 
desirable nights and privileges. It was agreed that they 
should receive a general pardon; that their estates should 
be restored, their attainders annulled, and their outlawries 
reversed; that Roman Catholics should enjoy the same 
toleration as in the days of Charlies II., and not be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of thar religion ; that they should be 
restored to all the privileges of subjects, on simply swearing 
allegiance to the kine and queen, and that such as chose 
to follow the fortunes of James (of whom there was a vast 
number), should be conveyed to the Continent at the 
expense of government. 

208. King Wilham, whose disposition was tolerant, pro- 
mised to procure a ratification of this treaty by Parliament, 
but he was thwaited in bis design. An act was passed in 
England, making it necessary for all members of the Irish 
Parliament, and all persons filling civil, saree and 
ecclesiastical offices m lheland, to take an oath abjuring 
the most important doctrines of the Catholic faith. After 
this had taken effect, in the filling of the Irish Parliament 
with Protestants, an act was passed by that assembly, pro- 
fessing to be a confirmation of the treaty of Limerick, but 
in reality putting the Catholics into a worse condition than 
before. The Irish Protestants appear at this time to have 
acted under a conviction that their own safety and the 
peace of the nation could not be maintained, unless the 
Catholics were treated with all those severities which are 
usually practised for the repression of a conquered people. 
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TROUBLES OF TIIE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


259. Though all military opposition was thus overcome, 
Walliam soon found difficulties of another kind in the 
management of the state. The Torics, though glad to save 
the established church by calling 1m his interference, had 
submitted with no good grace to the necessity of making 
him king ; and no sooner was the danger past, than their 
usual principles of hereditary nglt were in a great measure 
revived. From the name of the exiled monarch, they now 
began to be known by the appellation of Jacobites. James's 
hopes of a restoration were thus for a long time kept alive, 
and the peace of William’s mind was so much embittered, 
us to mike his sovereignty appear a dear purchase. DPer- 
haps the only arcumstance which reconciled the king to his 
situation, was the great additional force he could now bring 
against the amIntious desiens of Louis XLV. Almost from 
his accession he entered ‘heartily into the combination of 
European powers for checking thi wahke prince, and 
conducted military operations agamst him every summer in 
person, The necessity of having supplies for that purpose 
rendered him unfit, even if he had been willing, to resist 
any liberal mmeasures propoced to him m Parlament, and 
hence his passing of the famous Tnenmal Act in 1694, b 
which it was appointed that a new Parliament should be 
called every third year. In this year died Queen Mary, 

‘without offspring; after which Wilham reigned as sole 
monarch. 


GLENCOE MASSACRE-—DARIEN EXPEDITION. 


260. While William was treated in England with less 
than justice, he lost all his popularity in Scotland, m con- 

uence of two separate acts, characterised by great algae 
ps injustice. An order had been issued, commanding 
the Elighland chiefs, under pain of fire and sword, to give 
in their submission before the last day of the year 1691. 
One individual—Macdonald of Glencoe—was prevented by 
accident from observing the day, and letters of fire and 
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sword, signed by the king, were accordingly issued against 
him. The military party intrusfed with this duty, instead 
of boldly advancing to the task, came among the clan as 
friends, ahs of their hospitahty and amusements, and 
never indicated their intentions till the morning of the 13th 
of February (1692), when they attacked the unsuspecting 
people in their beds, and mercilessly slew all that came in 
their way. Thirty-eight persons, including the chief and 
his wife, were slaughtered, and many others died in the 
snow, as they vainly tried to escape. A more atrocious 
action does not stain modern history, though the habarous 
circumstances of the slaughter were more owing to feclings 
of private revenge on the part of some of the officials of 
government in Scotland, than to the mtentions of William. 

261. Two or three sears after, the Scottish people began 
to turn their attention to commerce, by which they saw 
great advantages gained }y nophbourng states, and they 
planned a colony on the Isthmus of Danen, which they 
thought might become an emporium for Amecan and 
Indian produce. They subsenbed among themselves, for 
this purpose, no less than £400,000 ; to which was added 
more than as much agam by merchants in London and 
IToHand. The jealousy of other trading compames, and 
the remonstrances of the Spaniards, who apprehended sume 
interference with their colonies, induced the kmg to with- 
draw his countenance fiem the scheme, after he had sane- 
tioned it by act of Parhament; but, nevertheless (1698), a 
gallant expedition was sent out by the Scots, who founded 
a town called New Edmburgh, about midway between Por- 
tobello and Carthagena, and under the umth degree of 
latitude. During the winte: months, every thing seemed 
likely to answer the expectations of the cofunists; but sum- 
mer brought disease, and, on their provisions running low, 
they found, to their infinite consternation, that they could 
get no supphes, the Spanish and British colonists of the 
neighbouring countries being forbidden to deal with them. 
In May and September 1699, ere intelligence of these cir- 
cumstances could reach home, two other expeditions had 
sailed, containmg 1800 men, who were involved ou their 
arrival in the same disasters. After disease had swept off 
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many hundreds, the remainder were attacked by the Spa- 
ainda who pretended a right to the country; and to these 
haughty enemies, who were countenanced in their penal 
ings by the British sovereign, the unfortunate colony was 
obliged to surrender. Very few ever regained their native 
country, and the large sums vested in the undertaking were 
isrecoverably lost. The massacre of Glencoe, and the Darien. 
expedition, excited the most bitter feelings against the king 
im the breasts of the Scottish nation, among whom the 
Jacobite party thencefurward began to assume a formidable 
appearance. 


END OF THE REIGN OF WILLIAM TIL 


262. The peace of Ryswick, concluded in 1697, by which 
the French power was confined to due limits, permitted 
William to spend the concluding years of his reign in peace. 
In 1700, in consideration that he and his sister-in-law 
Anne had no children, the famous Act of Succession was 
passed, by which the crown, failing these two individuals, 
was scttled upon the next Protestant heir, Sophia, Duchess 
of Hanover, daughter of Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
James I. 

263. About this time, the causes of a new war took their 
rise in certain disputes respecting the succession to the 
crown of Spain. The title to that sovereignty, in the event 
of the death of the existing king without heirs, was claimed 
by the King of France, the Elector of Bavaria, and the 

peror of Germany, through various female lines of 
descent. <A treaty, to which England was a party, was 
entered into for preventing the whole from falling into the 
hands of the reighing family of France, whose possessions 
would then have been so great as to be inconsistent, it was 
thought, with the independence and safety of the neigh- 
bouring states. At the death of the King of Spain, a will 
was | acne in which it appeared that he had appointed 
the Duke of Anjou, second son of the dauphin, to he his 
successor. The French king lest no time in enforcing the 


ions of his who, under the title of Phili 
agement pi arg 
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264. About the same time (September 1701), James, the 
exiled English king, died at St Germains, leaving his pre- 
tensions to his sie ear abbr ares Afecorns now a bey of 
thirteen years of age, and henceforth generally secognised. in 
Britain by the epithet of the Pretender. Without regard 
to the treaty of Ryswick, Louis XIV. acknowledged this 
young person as James THE Turrp, King of Great Britain, 

y which he added greatly to the hostile fecling which his 
other proceedings had already created in the British king 
and people. A war was SY in preparation, when 
King William died (March 2, 1702) in consequence of a fall 
from his horse. 

265. William was a prince of commanding ability, parti- 
cularly in military affairs. His ruling sentiment was a wish 
to reduce the power of the King of France, which he was 
able in no small degree to effect. Ilis person was thin and 
feeble, and his ordmary demeanour cold, silent, and some- 
what repulsive. It was only in battle that he ever became 
animated or easy. Jie was a conscientious man, of sober 
domestic habits, and sincerely attached to toleration in reli-~ 
gion. But for the questionable act of expelling his uncle 
and father-in-law from the throne, and his concern in the 
affairs of Glencoe and Darien, no serious blot of any kind 
would have rested upon his name, either as a public or 
private person. 

266. The reign of King William is remarkable for the 
first legal support of a standing army, and for the com- 
mencement of the national debt. It is also distinguished 
by the first establishment of regular banks for the deposit 
of money, and the issue of a paper currency. Formerly, the 
business of banking, as far as necessary, was transacted by 
 Sapere or through the medium of the public Exchequer, 

which plans the public was not sufficiently ensured 
against loss. In 1695, the first public establishment for the 
Wi the Bank of England, was established by one 

Villiam Paterson, a schemmg Scotsman; and next year 
the Bank of Scotland was set on foot by one Holland, an 
English merchant ; the capital in the one case being only 
£1,200,000, and in the ie the tenth part of that sure. 

267. In the reign of King William flourished Sir William 
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Temple, an eminent political and philosophical writer, to 
whom is usually assigned the honour of first composing the 
English language in the fluent and measured manner which 
afterwards became general. The most profound philoso- 
phical writer of the age was John Locke, author of an Essay 
on the Human Understanding, an Essay on Toleration, and 
other works. Bishop Tillotson stands high as a writer of 
elegant sermons. The greatest name in polite literature is 
that of John Dryden, remarkable for his energetic style of 
poetry, and his translations of Virgil and Juvenal. 


QUEEN ANNE—MARLBOROUGH 'S CAMPAIGNS. 


268. Walham was succeeded by his sister-in-law ANNE, 
second daughter of the late James II.; a princess now 
thirty-eight years of age, and chiefly remarkable for her 
zealous attachment to the Church of England. The move- 
ment against the King of France had not been confined to 
Great Britain: 1t was a combination of that power with the 
Emperor of Ciermany and the States of Holland. Queen 
Anne found it necessary to maintain her place in the Grand 
Alliance, as it was termed ; and the Duke of Marlborough 
Was sont over to the Continent with a large army to prose- 
cute the wai in conjunction with the alhes. Now com- 
menced that career of military glory which has rendered 
the reign of Anne and the name of Marlborough so famous. 
In Germany and Flanders, under ths commander, the 
British army gained some signal successes, particularly those 
of Blenheim and Ramilhes: in Spain, a smaller army, under 
the chivalrously brave Earl of Pete:Lorough, performed 
other services of an important kind. The war, however, 
was one in which Britain had no real interest—for it has 
been seen that Spain has continued under a branch of the 
Louse of Bourbon, without greatly endangering other states. 

269. A party, consisting chiefly of Tories, endeavoured, 
in 1706, to put an end to the war; and France was so 
much reduced in s th, as to concede all the objects 
for which the contest had been commenced. But the people 
were Bo strongly inspired with a desire of hemiliting 
France, which in commerce and religion they consi 
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their natural enemy, that some ambitious statesmen of a 
contrary line of politics were enabled to mar the design of 
a treaty. Among these was the Duke of Marlborough, 
who, being permitted to proft, not only by his pay but 
by perquisites attached to his command, wished the war to 
be protracted, merely that he mught make his enormous 
wealth a little greater. It was im consequence of these 
unnecessary unterferences with continental politics, urged 
chiefly by the people, and by a popular class of statesmen, 
thut the first large sums of the national debt were contracted. 


UNION OF ENGLAND AND eee 


270. Since their religious enthusiasm had been laid at 
rest by the Revolution Settlement, the Scottish people had 
been chiefly animated by u desire of participating in the 
commerce of England The treatment of their expedition 
to Darien had now inspired them with a Initter feeling 
against their southern neighbours, and they 1esalved-to show 
their power of counter-annoyance, by holding up threats of 
dissenting from England in the matter of the succession. 
In 1703, their Parhament passed the famous Act of Secu- 
rity, by which it was ordamed that the successor of ber 
Majesty in Scotland should not be the same with the indi- 
vidual adopted by the English Parliament, unless there 
should be a free communication of trade between the coun- 
tries, and the affairs of Scotland thoroughly secured from 
English influence. Another act was at the same time 
passed, for putting the nation under arms. The English 
ministers then saw that an incorporating union would be 
necessary to prevent the Pretender from gaming the Scot- 
tish crown, and to protect England from the attacks of a 
hostile nation. For this purpose, they exerted themselves 
so effectually in the Scottish Parliament, as to obtain an 
act, enabling the queen to nominate commissioners for the 
arrangement of an union. The men appointed, thirty on 
each side, -were, with hardly an exception, the friends of the 
Court and of the Revolution Settlement ; and the treaty 
accordingly was framed without difficulty. 

271. In October 1706, this document was submitted to 
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the Scottish Parliament, and was found to contain the 
following principal points :——that the two nations were to 
be indissolubly united under one government and Ilegisla- 
ture, each, however, retaining its own civil and criminal 
law ; the crown to be in the Ilouse of Hanover; the Seot- 
tish Presbyterian church to be guaranteed ; forty-five 
members to be sent by the Scottish counties and burghs to 
the Louse of Commons, and sixteen elective peers to be 
sent to the Upper House by the nobles; the taxes to be 
equalised, but, in consideration of the clevation of the Scotch 
imposts to the Jevel of the English (for the latter people 
already owed sixteen millions), an equivalent was to be 
given to Scotland,amounting to nearly four hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which was to aid in renewing the coin, and 
other objects. These terms were regarded in Scotland as 
miserably inadequate ; and the very idea of the loss of an 
independent legislature and a pluce among governments, 
raised their utmost indignation. Nevertheless, by dint of 
bribery, the union was carried through Parliament ; and, 
from the Ist of May 1707, the two countries formed one 
state, under the title of the Kingdom of Great Britain. 


WiGH CHURCH ENTIUSIASM. 


272. Since the Revolution, the Whigs might be consi- 
dered as the predominant party in England. They almost 
exclusively constituted the Ministries, and a large majority 
in the Parliaments, of King William. The sentiments of 
the queen were of a different cast from theirs. She dis- 
i at the Revolution Settlement, by which she reigned ; 
and was more zealously attached than they to the Church 
of England, in all its doctrines, practices, and privileges. As 
the remembrance of the errors of King James faded from the 
public recollection, or were put out of view by more recent 
grievances, the people began to partake more generally 
of the Tory spirit. The Parliament which they returned at 
the. beginning of the new reign, contained a much larger 
admixture of that party than the former one. The Tory 
feeling of both people and Parliament chiefly took the 
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eee of a strong attachment to the Church of England, 
hich they wished to maintain in uncompromising supre- 
macy, and im all its privileges ; while the Whig party, in 

eneral, were favourable to the toleration called for by the 
Dissenters. The distinction of Lligh Church and Low 
Church now became conspicuous, the one phrase implying 
the ecclesiastical views of the Tories, while the other 
referred to those of the Whigs. In this Parliament, the 
House of Commons passed a bill against occasional confor- 
mity, by which penalties were imposed on all persons in 
office who should attend dissenting places of worship; but 
it was thrown out by the Upper Louse, in which the 
bishops created by William voted against it. 

273. An imprudent act of the ministry raised the High 
Church enthusiasm to an extraordmary height. A divine 
of inferior note, named Henry Sacheverell, had preached a 
violent sermon, in which Jhe scemed to call upon the ahead 
to take up arms in defence of their endangered church. 
The ministers were so weak as to give this man a solemn 
trial, during which the people rose so tumultuously in his 
favour, that, though declared guilty, it was found impos- 
sible to inflict upon him more than a nominal punishment. 
After the trial, he received moire marks of public reverence 
and honour than were ever bestowed on the greatest national 
benefactor. In proportion to the popularity of Dr Sache- 
verell, was the loss of public favour experienced by the 
Whig party. About the same time, through some court 
intrigues, they forfeited all remaining favour with their royal 
mistress. Mrs Masham, a lady of the court, and favourite 
of the queen, had contrived to introduce into the cabinet 
two Tory statesmen, Mr Robert Harley, afterwards Earl of 
Oxford, and Mr Henry St John, afterwards Lord Boling- 
broke, These gentlemen having attempted to set up a party 
for themselves, their superior Lord Godolphin dismissed 
them, to the great displeasure of Queen Anne, who now 
resolved to get quit of the Whig party at the first oppor- 
tunity. In August 1710, Harley and St John came into 
power, at the head of a decidedly Tory ministry, which, 
though of brief duration, was destined to make an import- 
ant in the national history. The queen at the same 
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time called a new Parliament,-which proved to be almost 
wholly composed of the Tory party. 


7 


PEACE OF UTRECHT——DI ATH OF QUEEN ANNE. 


274. The members of the new cabinet immediately 
applied themselves, though very secretly, to the business of 
bringing about a peace. When their plans were matured, 
the consent of the [louse of Commons was easily gained ; 
but the Lords having shown some reluctance, it was found 
necessary to create twelve new pecrs, in order to overpower 
the sense of that part of the legislature. After a tedious 
course of negotiation, Britain and Tfolland concluded a 
peace at Utrecht (1713), leaving the Emperor of Germany 
still atwar. By ths arrangement, Philip V. was permitted 
to retain Spain and the Indices, but no other part of the 
dominions which his ambitious grandfather had endea- 
voured to secure for him ; and it was provided that he and 
his descendants should never inherit the kingdom of France, 
nor any future kmg of France accede to the crown of 
Spain. Britain obtamed nothing tangible by all her exer- 
tions, except the possession of Gibraltar and Minorca, and 
the privilege of being exelusively employed to carry slaves 
to the Spanisa American colonies. It has justly been 
considered a stain upon the nation, that it should have 
concluded a separate peace under such clandestine circum- 
stances, as the mnterests of the othe: belligerent parties were 
thereby greatly injured. For the gratification of ther High 
Church supporters, the ministers obtained an act for pre- 
venting Dissenters from keeping schools, and another for 
establishing church patronage in Scotland, the former of 
which was repealed in the following reign. 

275. It has been questioned whether Queen Anne and 
her Tory ministry sincerely designed to allow the crown to 
fall to the family of Sophia, Electress of Hanover, in con- 
formity with the Act of Settlement, or secretly contemplated 
the restoration of the main line of the Stuarts, in the person 
of the Pretender. Statesmen in that age acted with so 
much duplicity, that their real intents cannot easily be 
traced. olphin, Marlborough, Sunderland, Russell, and 
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others, who had heen conspicuous in effecting the Revolu- 
tion, and at all times acted with apparent consistency as 
Whigs, have been discovered, by the exposure of the papers 
of the Stuart family, to have conducted a secret correspon- 
dence with the exiled court, the return of which was for 
many years considered as a probable cvent. When we find 
eminent Whig leaders tampering with the Pretender, it 
requires the less to convince us that Queen Anne and her 
Tory ministers should have done so too. That the queen 
really wished to be succeeded by her bother, has not been 
proved; but it 1s extremely probable that, if he had embraced 
the Protestant faith, she would have made some effort m 
his favour. That Harley and St John intrigued with the 
Pretender for his restoration, was only suspected at the 
time, but has since heen proved. Their design, however, 
was frustrated by a violent quarrel which took place be- 
tween them, and the dread which each entertained of bein 
exposed by the other. DBefore any plan could be formed, 
the queen took suddenly il and dwd (August 1, 1714), 
when the ministers had no alternative but to proceed ac- 
cording to the Act of Settlement. The Eiectress Sophia 
being recently dead, her son, the clector, was proclaimed 
under the title of Georce THE Finer. 

276. The reign of Queen Anne 1s not moie distinguished 
by the wonderful series of victories gained by Marlborough, 
than by the brilliant hst of literary men who now flourished, 
and who have caused this to be styled the Augustan age of 
English literature, as resembling that of the Roman Emperor 
Augustus. Alexander Pope stands unrivalled in polished 
verse on moral subjects. Sonal Swift isa nuscellaneous 
writer of singular vigour and an extraordmary kind of 
humour. Joseph addon wrote on familiar life and on 
moral and critical subjects with a degree of elegance before 
unknown. Sir Richard Steele was a lively writer of mis- 
cellaneous essays, and successful as a dramatist. This last 
author, with assistance from Addison and others, set on foot 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, the earliest examples 
of small periodical papers in England, and which continue 
to this day to be regarded as standard works, Cibber, Con- 
greve, Vanburgh, and Farquhar, were distinguished writers 
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Sones and Prior, Philips, and Rowe, were pleasing 
sag graver li this age is not less eminent. 

Berkeley shines as a metaphysician; Drs Sherlock, 
Atterbury, and Clark as divines ; and Bentley as a critic of 
the Roman classics 


ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF ANPVER-—-REBELLION OF 
1715-16 


277. The new sovereign lost no time in coming over to 
Britain, and fixing himself in that heritage which his 
family has ever since retained. Ile was fifty-foar years of 
age, of a good though not brilliant understanding, and very 
firm in his principles. Knowing well that the Whigs were 
his only true friends, he at once called them into the admi- 
nistration : the Tories he treated with contempt, if not 
absolute rudeness, being of opinion that it is needless to 
seek to conciliate enemies. It was, indeed, the custom of 
that period for every party, on getting into power, to try to 
annihilatestheir opponents. At the accession of the Tories 
to office in 1710, Marlborough had been deprived of his 
command, while Mr Robert Walpole, a rising Whig leader, 
was committed to the Tower. On the Whigs now regain- 
ing an ascendancy, they felt disposed to revenge these 
severities ; and, accordingly, not only were the whole Tory 
party insulted by the king, but a committee of the House of 

omimons was appointed to prepare articles of impeachment 

ainst Oxford, Bolingbroke, the Duke of Ormond, and the 

1 of Straffoyd. Bolingbroke, perceiving his life to be in 

danger, fled to the Continent ; and Ins attainder was in 

consequence moved and carried by his rival Walpole. Or- 

mond suffered a similar fate. Oxford, after a protracted 

trial, was only saved in consequence of a difference between 
the Lords and Commons. 

278. During the first year of King George, the Tories 
kept up very threatening popular disturbances in favour of 

bh Church =} xia pds but the Whigs, ae a majority 
in new Llouse of Commons, were able to check this a 
little by the celebrated enactment called the Riot Aot, which 
permits military force to be used in dispersing a crowd, 
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after a certain space of time has been allowed. Di 
pointed in their hopes of office and power, and stung by the 
treatment of their leaders, the Tories resolved to attempt 
bringing in the Pretender by force of arms. With an eager 
hopefulness, which for a long time was characteristic of the 
, they believed that all England and Scotland were 
ready to take up arms for the Pretender, when in realit 
there was but a limited portion of the people so inclined, 
and that portion unwilling to move, if they saw the least 
risk. lind to these circumstances, and without design or 
concert, they commenced the unfortunate civil war of 1715. 
279. The Earl of Mar, who had been a secretary of state 
in the late administration, raised his standard in Braemar 
(September 6), without any commission from the Pretender, 
and was soon joined by Highland clans to the amount of 
10,000 men, who rendered him master of all Scotland north 
of the Forth. There, however, he weakly permitted himself 
to be cooped up by the Duke of Argyle, who, with a far 
less numerous force, had posted himself at Stirling. Mar 
expected to be supported by an invasion of I’ngland by the 
Duke of Ormond, and a rising of the people of that country. 
But the duke completely failed in his design, and no rising 
took place, except in Northumberland. There Mr Foster, 
one of the members of Parliament for the county, and the 
Earl of Derwentwater, with some other noblemen, appeared 
in arms, but usisupported by any considerable portion of the 
i jit Mar detached a party of eighteen hundred foot, 
under Mackintosh of Borlum, to join the Northumbrian 
insurgents, who complained that they had noinfantry. The 
junction was managed with great address ; and at the same 
time some noblemen and gentlemen of the south of Scotland 
attached themselves to the southern army. The government 
was ill provided with troops; but it nevertheless sent such 
a force against Mr Foster, as obliged him to retire with his 
men into the town of Preston, in Lancashire, where, after 
an obstinate defence, the whole party (November 13) sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners at the king’s mercy. On 
the same day, the Earl of Mar met the Duke of Argyle at 
rifimuir, near Dunblane, where a battle was fought, in 
which, after the manner of the battles in the civil war, the 
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right wing of each army was successful, but neither alto- 
victorious. The duke withdrew in the face of his 
enemy to Stirling, and the carl retired to Perth, resolved 
to wait for the news of an invasion from France, and for the 
arrival of the Pretender, whom he had invited to Scotland. 
280. Mar did not for some time become aware how little 
reason he had to expect support from France. Louis XIV., 
upon whom the hopes of the party greatly rested, had dicd 
in September, leaving the government to the Regent 
Orleans, who had strong personal reasons for wishing to 
cultivate the good-will of the Britssh monarch, and of course 
declined to assist in the present enterprise. The Pretender, 
nevertheless, sailed for Scotland, and, on the 22d of De- 
cember, arrived incogmto at Peterhead, bringing nothing 
but Ins own person to aid Ins adherents. Mar, who had 
already attempted to negotiate a submission to the govern- 
inent, brought him forward to Perth, where he was amused 
for some time with preparations fur his coronation. But 
before he had been many days there, the Duke of Argyle 
found himself in a condition to advance against the insur- 
geut force ;‘and, on the 30th of January 1716, this unfor- 
tunate prince commenced a retreat to the north, along with 
his dispirited army. On the 4th of February, he and the 
Earl of Mar provided for ther own safety by going on boaid 
a vessel at Montrose, and setting sal for France: the army 
dispersed itself into the Tlghlands. For this unhappy 
appearance in arme, the Earl of Derwentwater, Viscount 
enmure, and about twenty inferior persons, were exe- 
cuted; forty Scottish families of the first rank lost their 
estates, and many excellent members of society became exiles 
for the remainder of their lives 


CHARACTER OF THE GOVERNMENT UNDER GEORGE I 


281. The suppression of this insurrection, and the ruin 
of so many Tory leaders, tended to increase the power of the 
Whig party, and the stability of the Hanoverian dynasty. 
The government, nevertheless, acted under considerable dit- 
ficulties, as they were opposed by the majority of the clergy 
and country gentry, as well as by the whole of the mub 
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feeling, except in the large commercial towns. To avoid 
the hazard of too often appealing to the people, they carried, 
in 1716, a bill for repealing King Wilham’s Triennial Act, 
and protracting the present and ali future parliaments to a 
duration of seven years. The chief popular support of the 
government was in the Dissenters, and the middle classes 
of the community. The Tories, by professing those popular 
doctrines, which are more usually maintained by the oppo- 
site party, gained all who were discontented either with 
their own condition or that of the nation. The favour of 
the king for lis German counsellors, and the influence 
which he allowed his mistresses to exercise over him, formed 
excellent topies for opposition eloquence, but were not in 
reahty attended with any bad consequences to the liberties 
of the people. 

282. The year 3718 as aemarhable for the last effort of 
the Church of England to maintain a separate polhtical 
influence in the country Toadhy, Bishop of Bangow, one 
of a few prelates of Whig appomtment who advocated mo- 
derate Church views, preached before the hing, in the 
Chapel-Royal, a sermon “ on the Nature of the Kingdom of 
Christ,” m which he maintained that an Established Church 
was a mere human institution, for the purpose of teaching 
a particular faith ; that 1t should have no authority to enforce 
its doctrines outwardly, and had no authority fiom God to 
enforce them on the mind. He farthe: maintained rehgious 
hberty as a right of the subject. At the next meeting of 
the Convocation of the English clergy, they were proceed- 
ing to pass a stveie censuie on the bishop, and to institute 
other proceedings, when they were suddenly interrupted by 
a dissolution. This body, which had he:etofore passed all 
the Jaws for regulating the church, as fur as permitted by 

*arhament, and had even granted supplies for the king, 
Was never afterwards called together. 


THE SOUTH SEA SCHEME. 


283. From the peace of Utrecht, Britain remained free 
fiom foreign war for nearly thirty years, excepting that, in 
1719, the ministry was called on to interfere for the repres- 
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sion of an attempt on the part of Spain to regain her Italian 
territories. A Scotsman, named Law, who had become 
comptroller-general of France, and amused that country 
with financial schemes, which at first promised to enrich, 
but finally almost ruined the country, was the means, in 
1720, of inspiriting the British people with a similar vision- 
ary project, called the South Sea Scheme. The wish of the 
ministry was, that some extensive company should buy up 
the debts of the nation, and either charge a smaller interest, 
or allow some other advantage to government, for certain 
commercial privileges to be given in return. On this project 
being made known, the Bank of England and the South 
Sea Company made competing offers, and the final offer of 
the latter was apparently so advantageous, that it was unhe- 
sitatingly accepted. According to the agreement, as finally 
fixed by act of Parliament, the South Sea Company were 
invested with certain exclusive privileges of trading. ‘They 
wero authorised to agree with the holders of government 
stock for the purchase of it; that is, they were entitled to 
buy up the debts of the government, and become the credi- 
tors of the nation. The stock 1m which these debts were 
invested was of different kinds, according to the terms on 
which the government had borrowed, being in some cases 
annuities—in others, fixed sums lying at interest. The 
Company, on becoming the creditors for these different 
debts, gave the povernment on cach respectively better terms 
than the original creditors. Thus, they agreed to reduce 
the interest on the stock they should hold to four per cent , 
and to pay no less than seven milhons into the Exchequer 
on account of the annuities purchased by them. 

284. When the-whole was agreed on, books were opened 
that the public might subscribe and become shareholders in 
the adventure. Those most deeply involved in it, circulated 
the most extravagant rumours about its probable success. 
It was said that Gibraltar and Minorca would be ceded to 
Spain, and in return, the South Sea Company would receive 
a monopoly of commerce with Mexico and Peru. The sub- 
scriptions filled up with great rapidity, and the deception 
was increased by the Court of Directors proclaaming a divi- 
dend of thirty per cent. for next Christmas; in other words, 
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that each hundred pounds deposited when the scheme was 
begun in April, was the means of bringing its owner thirty 
pounds of profit by Christmas. Those who had purchased 
stock were now considered fortunate men, and others were 
ready to buy from them at a Ingh premium. The price rose 
till, to the astonishment of all calm on-lookers, it reached 
£1000 ; that is to say, people were content to pay a thou- 
sand pounds for the chance of what a hundred subscribed 
to the South Sea Company might produce. This was the 

im of those who were concerned in the plot, They could 
sell their hundred pound shares for a thousand, hnowing 
well, that even the forme: sum was more than the real 
value. 

285. At length, un alarm was suddenly taken, and the 
price fell with more rapidity than it had msen Thousands 
were ruined, and the nation was on the eve of anarchy. 
From this 1t was saved by the decided measures of the 
Kfouse of Commons, headed by Walpole, who was the best 
anthmetician of his age. A secret committee was appointed 
to examine the affuirs of the South Sea Company, who 
reported, that, besides the dark deceptions which had been 
practised on the public mind, people high in station had 
been bnbed to assist the measure, by gettimg large portions 
of stock for nothing. Lord Sundcrland, the prime minister, 
and Mr Aislabie, the chancellor of the exchequer, imme- 
diately resigned their offices, and the latter was expelled the 
House of Commons, and committed to the Tower. Various 
other punishments were inflicted on persons more or less 
connected with the transaction; but it was generally be- 
heved that those deepest in the conspiracy had influence to 
screen themselves from too minute inquiry. By an extremely 
complicated adjustment, the House of Commons equalised 
as nearly as possible the state of gain and loss among the 
innocent parties, and credit was restored. Walpole, after 
this service to his country, became Premier and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and, for upwards of twenty years from 
that period (Apml 1721), he must be looked on as the 
prime manager of the public affairs. 

286. At the beginning of the reign of George I. the 
national debt amounted to fifty-three millions, and, owing 
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to there haying been no war, it was rather less at the time 
of the king's death The annual expenditure of the state 
was about seven millions, or scarcely a seventh part of what 
it now is. The commerce and manufactures of England 
continued to advance steadily duiing this reign ; but Scot- 
land and Ireland remained in an unimproved state. Roads 
were now for the first time made in the Highlands. The 
chief literary men were the same as those who had come 
into repute in the time of Queen Anne: in addition to 
them, Jobn Giay ws to he rechoned amongst the poets, and 
Waterland and Jandner amonest the divines. This was 
also more particularly the age of Damiel Defoe, a dexterous 
writer of pamphlets on the nonconformist side, but far more 
noted in liter times on account of his admrable tale of 


* Robinson Crusoe.” 


GEORGE 1. 


287. George 1, at his death in 1727, was succeeded 
by his son, GeorcE tur Seconp, a prince of moderate 
abilities, but conscientious, and free from all gross faults. 
The new monarch having been on bad terms with Wal- 
pole when Prince of Wales, was expected by the Tories 
to make some change in the ministry. Their endeavours 
to supplant the Whigs were baffled by Walpole, chiefly 
in consequence of that minister oftering the queen a 
higher income than lis rival. In 1732, his enemies had 
another opportunity of shaking his power. Great frauds 
were proved to have taken place in the collection of the 
customs, although unavoidable from the method of levying 
the duties. A portion of these the minister proposed to 
Jevy as an excise. That species of duty cannot be levied 
without investigations into the private property of indivi- 
duals, and of this circumstance full advantage was taken by 
the Opposition. The people, being effectually roused, sur- 
rounded the Parliament, crying out, “ Liberty, property. 
and no excise.” Sir Robert had a majority fo. his see 
in the House of Commons; but the clamour without com- 
pelled him to resign it. He left, however, an useful legacy 
to commerce, in the present bonding system, by which im- 
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ported goods are kept under the inspection of the custom- 
house until they are sold to the retailer, so that the importer 
has not to pay the duties, which, in many cases, are greater 
than the price of the goods, and would greatly hamper his 
means. 

288. The sagacity and good nature of Sir Robert Walpole 
would have ensured to him a better reputation, if he had 
not maintained his influence so exclusively by bnbery and 
corruption. He cheished as a leading maxim, that every 
man had his price, and, when that was ascertained, that 
there remained no difficulty but to raise the necessary sum, 
or confer the requisite favow. fe acted so regularly upen 
this principle, and with so little deceney, that the British 
Parhament became « mere mochery of a representative or 
deliberative body. Not that there was wanting a minority 
who, calling themselves patriots, declumed loudly against 
the base practices of the ministry, and affected to stand up 
for the country. Sir Robert, howeva, looked upon these 
persons—and he perliaps was not far wrong-—as only indi- 
viduals whose price he had not Leen able to conipass, or 
had not thought it worth while to disburse. It is a curious 
evidence of the corruptness of the times, that, when the 
legality of an election was disputed in the House of Com- 
mons, it was always decided in favour of the person who 
sided with the majority—in other words, with the govern- 
ment. It was when un election case was decided against 
him, that Walpole saw the necessity of retinng from office. 


WAR Witi spain, 1739. 


289, After a peace of extraordmary duration, Walpole 
was urged, much against his will, into a contest with Spain, 
on account of some efforts made by that country to check 
an illicit trade carmed on by British merchants in its 
American colonies. In searching vessels for the preven- 
tion of this traffic, the Spamards had made some trifling 
ageressions ; and British spirit took fire at the indignity* 
of being liable to a search by any neighbouring state, even 
for the prevention of a notorious breach of treaty. The 
community therefore demanded a war, and the ministe, 
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with great reluctance, was obliged to comply. One fleet, 
under Admiral Fladdock, was sent to cruise off the coast of 
Spain, and another, under Admiral Vernon, was sent against 
the American colonies. The latter gained lustre hy taking 
the important town of Portobello. Another and larger 
expedition, with 10,000 soldiers, was then sent to reinforee 
Vernon; but, owing to disputes between him and the com- 
mander of the troops, no farther triumphs were gained. A 
timid, ill-concerted, and ill-conducted attack upon the for- 
tifications of Carthagena, lost Britain about 20,000 men. 
Meantime, a third fleet, under Anson, sailed to the western 
coast of Spanish America, in order to co-operate with Ver- 
non; but only one of the vessels eacied its destination. 
Anson, thus reduced in naval force, took several prizes off 
Chili, and plundered the town of Paita, but could venture 
upon no more hazardous enterprise. Le cruised across the 
Pacific, in the hope of meeting one of the Spanish galleons, 
which usually contained great quantities of bullion ; but did 
not succeed, till, on his 1cturn from refitting at Canton, he 
took the Manilla transport, with treasure to the amount ef 
three hundred thousand pounds. Though he had failed in 
all the proper objects of his expedition, the money he 
brought to the public treasury caused him to be very well 
received by the people; winle the flagrant mismanagement 
at Carthagena was the subject of general execration. 


WAR WHIT TRANCE. 


290. The Spanish war now languished for some time, 
while the attention of Britain was attracted to the proceed- 
ings of France. After the death of the Emperor Charles VI. 
of Germany, his dominions fell by inheritance to his daugh- 
ter, the celebrated Maria Theresa, Queen of Hungary. She 
was opposed in this succession by the sovereigns of France, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, all of whom pretended to have some 
claims on her dominions. A war was commenced against 
‘her; the Elector of Bavaria was crowned emperor, under 
the title of Charles VII.; and such was the success of the 
French arms, that she was soon reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress. ‘With this quarrel Britain had little reason for inte:- 
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fering ; but the king thought his dominions in Germany 
endangered, and the people were animated by their usual 
hostility to the French. Walpole, being conscientiously 
opposed to the war, allowed himself to be driven from office 
(February 1742), though he still continued to enjoy the 
respect of the king. 

291. The ministry was recruited by the most popular 
men of the late minority, among whom the most con- 
spicuous were Lord Carteret and the Earl of Bath, It 
was of course expected that these statesmen would lose 
no time, after they were in power, to effect some of those 
improvements in the constitution which they had formerly 
clamoured for. Indeed, nothing less than a total renovation 
of the constitution was expected. A number of motions to 
this purport were accordingly made in both houses of Par- 
hament ; but to the astonishment of the nation, they were 
all violently opposed and quashed by the very men who had 
lately maintained the principles on which they were founded, 
and whose former speeches had suggested many of them. 
Lhe most impoitant of these motions were the following 
three :——One for appointing a committce to “ mquire into 
the conduct of affairs during the last twenty years ;” one for 
bringing in a bill to “ repeal the act for Septennial Parlia- 
ments ;” and one “ for excluding pensioners from the Louse 
of Lords.” Though German subsidies, standing armies, and 
continental connexions, had been the constant objects of the 
indignation of these men while out of place, and had fur- 
nished them with the occasion of some of the finest strokes 
of their popular eloquence, they extended their complaisance 
to the king in all these particulars much father than their 
predecessors. Besides providing for subsidies to Denmark 
and Tesse-Cassel, they procured a vote of half a mullion. to 
the Queen of Hungary; they augmented the land forces to 
62,500; they transported to the Low Countries 16,000 
British troops, under the Earl of Stair, to make a diversion 
in favour of Maria Theresa; and they ordered these troops 
to be joined by 6000 Hessians, and 16,000 Hanoverians, 
who were paid by British money to fight the battles of their 
own country. 


292. About the time when Great Britain entered into 
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this struggle, the affairs of the Hungarian queen took a 
surprising turn, and her armies, under her husband the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, Prince Charles of Lorraine, and 
other eminent commanders, besan to drive her enemies from 
her dominions. France, having lost 100.000 men in the 
contest, sued for peace, but this the queen haughtily 
refused, in the hope of gaming still greater triumphs by 
meang of Britain. The aid of that power, as it turned out, 
was of little service to the queen. The Earl of Stair had 
permitted his army to get into a position of great difficulty 
ut Aschaffenbuig, on the Upper Maine, and, but for a 
blunder of the French, it would probably have been sturved 
into n surrender, along with the king and prime minister 
(Carteret), both of whom had recently joined it. The 
blunder consisted in an attack made by the Duke of Gram- 
mont, with 30,000 troops, upon the British and Hanoverian 
infantry, upon a plan near the village of Dettingen (June 
16, 1743). The mfantry, cheered by the presence of the 
king, who rode between the hnes with his sword drawn, 
received the charge of the French cavalry with meat firm- 
ness, and compelled them to retreat—a movement which 
communicated a panic to the whole French army, and might 
have been attended with the most disastrous consequences, 
if the British monatch would have permitted his advantage 
to be followed up. This was the last occasion of a king of 
Cireat Britain appearing on the field of battle. 

293. The death of the Empero: Charles VIL, for whom 
this great European contest appened to have taken its nse, 
might have now given an opportunity for the cessation of 
hostilities; but the French thought the war still necessary, 
in order to prevent the husband of Maria Theresa from 
being elected emperor, and the British were still animated 
by their usual antypathy to the Fiench. A campaign was 
therefore opened in Flanders, the troops of the French 
nation being commanded by Count Saxe, distinguished for 
military genius and experience; while the British and 
Hanoverian army was ufder the charge of the young Duke 
of Cumberland, second son to the king. To animate the 
French troops, their sovereign (Louis XV.) and the 
dauphin attended the camp. ‘The French having invested 
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Tournay, it was resolved by the English to hazard a batile, 
in order to save that strong city. 

204. The rencounter took place (May 1745) at Fontenoy, 
neat the bridge of Colonne. The British infantry advanced 
under Cumberland, and, notwithstanding a tremendous fire, 
which swept them off in whole ranks, attacked the centre of 
the position of the French army, wluch they beat hack in so 
furious a style, that Sase advised the king to retire for the 
safety of his person. Louis bravely refused to stir, being ap- 
prehensive that a retrograde motion on his part would decide 
the day against his army. Ashamed to descrt their sovereign, 
the French returned to the charge; the cavalry renewed their 
efforts ; and other circumstances conspired to give a turn to 
the battle. The British cavaly were prevented by a mis- 
take fiom giving their suppoit to the infantry; and the 
Dutch and Austrian part of the army was found totally 
ineffective. Assuled on all sides, fatigued with their great 
exertions, and galled by the French batteries, the infantry 
was obliged to retire, with a loss of 7000 men, after having 
beaten every regiment in the Fiench amy. The Duke of 
Cumberland, though able to withdraw in good order, did 
not venture after this disaster to face the enemy during the 
whole campaign. Nevertheless, the Queen of [fungary at 
this time gained the summit of her wishes, by the election 
of her husband to the imperial throne. 


RLBELLION oF 1745. 


295. The Pictender had married, in 1719, the Princess 
Clementina Sobieski of Poland, and was now the father of 
two sons m the bloom of youth, the elder of whom has 
been distinguished in lustory by the title of Prince Charles 
Stuart. The misfortunes of the British arms on the Con- 
tinent, and the dissensions which prevailed among the 
people and the Parliament, encouraged this prince to make 
an attempt to recover the throne of his ancestors. In 1744, 
he had been farnished by France with a large fleet and 
ample stores to invade the British dorninions, but had been 
driven back by a storm, and prevented from again setting 
sail by a superior fleet under Sir John Norris. The object 
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of France in this enterprise was to produce a diversion in 
favour of her own army in the Netherlands. At present, 
in consequence of the victory of Fontenoy, such an enter- 
prise was no longer necessary; but though the French 
monarch would not grant him any farther supply, Charles 
resolved to make the proposed attempt, trusting solely to 
the generosity and valour of his friends in Britam. He 
therefore landed from a single vessel, with only seven atten- 
dants, on the coast of Inverness-shire, where the clans most 
attached to his family chiefly resided. By merely working 
upon the ardent feelings of the Highland chiefs, be soon 
induced several of them to take up arms, among whom were 
Locheil, Clanranald, Glengary, and Keppoch. 

296. On the 19th of August, he raised his standard 
at Glenfinnan, withm a few miles of the government 
station of Fort Wilham, and found himself surrounded by 
about 1500 men. The goyernment was at first inclined to 
disbelieve the intelligence of these proceedings, but was 
soon obliged to take steps for its own defence, A reward 
of thirty thousand pounds was offered for the head of the 

oung prince, who, with all his family, was under attainder 
yy act of Parliament; and Sir John Cope, commander of 
the forees in Scotland, was ordered to advance with what 
troops he had into the Llyhlands, and suppress the insur- 
rection. (Cope proceeded on this mission with about 1400 
infantry ; but on finding the IIghlanders in possession of 
a strong post near Fort Augustus, he thought it necessary 
to go aside to Inverness. Charles, taking advantage of 
this wl-judged movement, immediately poured his clans 
down into the J owlands, gaining accessions every where as 
he advanced ; and, there being no adequate force to oppose 
aha he took possession successively of Perth and Edin- 

urgh. 

297. At the latter city, Charles took up his residence in 
Holyrood-House, and caused his futher to be solemnly pro- 
claimed hing, and himself prince regent. He was here 
joined by 1000 fresh troops from the Highlands, but found 
it impossible to raise any recruits in the city. Having 
learned that Cope had transported his troops into the Low- 
jands by sea, and was advancing through East Lothian to 
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meet him, he put his army in motion, and soon came in 
sight of the English forces, which had taken up a position 
on a field to the east of the village of Preston. The two 
armics amounted each to about 2000 men; but Cope had 
the advantage of dragoons and artillery. The prince lay all 
night on a field in the midst of his Highlanders, and, be- 
fore daylight next morning (September 21), led his forces 
by stealth into the plain on which the royal troops were 
reposing, where he formed them in two lines, the best 
armed clans occupying the front. A rapid advance was 
then made against the English army, which had bardly 
time to arrange itself, when the Tlighlanders, after a dis- 
charge of fire-arms, rushed upon them sword in hand. The 
uncertain light, the suddenness of the attack, and the 
ignorance of the troops as to the mode of warfare pursued 
by the Highlanders, all tended to inspire a panic in the 
assailed party. The two reciments of dragoons instantly 
fled, leaving the foot comparatively defenceless. The artil- 
lery was but once discharged, when the Camerons over- 
powered those who had the charge of it. Some companies 
of infantry alone stood firm, under the direction of Colonel 
Gardiner, but in a few minutes the whole were cut down, 
or swept off the field, and there was only a confused flight, 
in which the broadswords of the clans were used with un- 
sparing vigour. Nearly the whole infantry, 1400 in number, 
were either killed or taken prisoners, and the military chest, 
and other stores of the army, became a prize to the victors. 
Gardiner, a man of highly virtuous character, and a good 
officer, was amongst the slain. Charles returned next day 
to Edinburgh in triumph; and the fruits of his success were 
soon scen in the large accessions of force which he received, 
including the Early of Kelly and Kilmarnock, Lords Elcho, 
Pitsligo, Ogilvie, Balmerino, and other noble and distin- 
guished persons. 

298. Such was the defenceless condition of England at 
this juncture, and such the consternation inspired by the 
defeat of Cope, that if Charles could have immediately led 
four or five thousand men into that country, he might have 
easily taken possession of the capital. He was detained six 
weeks before he could collect the requisite forces, and in 
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the mean time troops more numerous in proportion were 
brought over from Flanders to oppose his progress. He 
commenced his march, Novembe: 1, and entered England 
at the western border. Carlisle, after holding out three 
days, surrendered to him. He pressed on through West- 
moreland, disregarding a small army under General Wade 
at Newcastle, and, November 29, entered Manchester. Ile 
expected that before this time the English Jacobites would 
have been flocking to lis standard ; but they still waited to 
see the risk of such a movement somewhat lessened. Two 
hundred recruits, whom he raised at Manchester, and placed 
under the command of a Catholic gentleman named Townly, 
were all the addition he could gain to his army in England. 
To oppose his mareh, an army of 10,000 men was now 
rendezvoused in Staffordshue, under the Duke of Cumber- 
Jand. Nevertheless, he stil pushed on, hoping that Wales 
would produce some considerable remforcements. By a 
dexterous movement, he eluded Cumberland’s army, and, 
December 4, reached Derby, where he was only a hundred 
and thirty fhiles from the metropolis. 

200. The principal officers of the Highland ainy now 
saw so much danger ima further advance, that, after a day's 
halt at Derby, they determined to return to Scotland. In 
this resolution they were violently opposed by the Prince, 
who appears to have made up his mind to every hazard, 
but was unable te contiol men who rather might be de- 
scribed as lus frends than as his officers. The retreat was 
commenced, December 6, and with such skill and seer 
was it conducted, that the aumy of the Duke of Cumberland 
never came up with the msurgents. A garrison, which had 
been left in Carlisle, surrendered to the Duke, who, being 
recalled on the rumour of « French invasion on the southern 
coast of England, left General Hawley to prosecute the war 
in Scotland. 

300. Prince Charles conducted his forces by Glasgow to 
Stirling, where he was joined by laige reinforcements from 
Perth, while the English general concentrated his troops in 
Edinburgh. The two armies, nearly equal m number, came 
to an action, January 17, 17-46, at Falkirk, which ended in 
the disgraceful retreat of the reyal army. The prince was 
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unable to make any use of tlis victory, and soon after found 
it necessary to withdraw his forces to the neighbourhood of 
Inverness, where he spent the remainder of the winter. 
The Duke of Cumberland now returned to put himself at 
the head of the royal troops, which had been augmented by 
6000 auxiliaries under the Prnce of Ilesse. During the 
months of February and March, the Pighland anny was 
cooped up within its own termtory, by the Hessians at 
Perth, and the 1oyal troops at Abcrdeen. At length, April 
16, Prince Charles inet the English aimy im an open moor 
at Culloden, near Inveiness, and expericneed a total over- 
throw. He had himself the greatest difficulty m escaping 
from the country, and the Vlighlands were subjected for 
several months to the horrors of muitary violence m all its 
worst forms. 

301. To complete the subjugation of this’ primitive 
people, the hereditary jurisdictions under which they 
and the rest of the people of Scotland still lived, and by 
which the nobles and gentry were enabled to administer 
justice at their own discretion, were abolished by act of 
Parhament. Anothe: act put an end to the tenure of 
ward-holdings, by which the land-proprictors were enabled 
to command the pcrsonal services, in peace and war, of 
those who hyed on their estates. A thnd act prohibited 
the use of tartan and the ancient Jlighland fashion of 
clothes, which were supposed to have the effect of keeping 
alive the warhke spirit of the mountameecrs. The two 
former of these measures, in connexion with the suppression 
of the Stuart cause, and some other circumstances, produced 
a marked improvement in the social state of the Scottish 
people. The government, it must be remarked, had 
hitherto acted towards Scotland in a harsh and partial 
spirit. The Highland families and others had been ex- 
cluded from public employment, while their hereditary 
enemies of the Whig party, who found their own interest 
in such a state of things, were appointed to watch over 
them. Suspected and hated by the government, and 
governed by a faction, they had every temptation to con- 
tinue in erence to the exiled family. But when the 
government began to treat them im a milder spirit, and 
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admitted them to the army and other branches of the public 
service, their naturally generous and loyal feelings were 
tarned as zealously in favour of the new dynasty as they 
ever had been in favour of the old. The middle of the 
eighteenth century may be described as the time when 
Scotland, after a long period of sloth and poverty, first 
began to make advances towards that equality with Eng- 
land, in respect of comfort and prosperity, which it has 
since attained. 


PLACE OF AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


302. During the remainder of the war in which Bri- 
tain and other powers were now engaged with France, 
the latter was generally successful Ly land, and unfortu- 
nate at sea, the contrary being the case with Britain. It 
is indeed a remarkable fact, that, from the time of Marl- 
borough to that of Wellington, Great Britain hardly ever 
succeeded in any military, or failed in any naval, enterprise. 
In 17:18, the two countries found, after nine years of con- 
tention, that their losses were equal, though in different 
departments of their strength. Thirty millions had been 
added to the national debt of Britain, and France had 
expended an equal sum. They therefore agreed, a 
treaty formed at Aix-la-Chapelle, mutually to restore their 
respective conquests, and to go back to exactly the same 
condition in which they stood before the war. A more 
signal illustration could have scarcely been held forth of the 
important truth—that war is to the parties in general only 
a means of waste and loss, and can do no good to any man 
except at the expense of his neighbour. 


COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES OF BRITAIN——TUE SEVEN 
YEARS WAR. 


303. For several years after this period the national 
resources underwent rapid improvement. The most re- 
Sere minister who immediately followed Walpole, was 

e Honourable Henry Pelham, First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose commercial and 
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financial schemes were usually very successful. Since the 
reign of Ehzabeth, the British had been active in planting 
and rearmg colonics ; a means of national wealth first pro- 
secuted with distinguished success by the Portuguese in 
the fifteenth century, and afterwards by the Dutch. The 
Bnitish colonies in North America chiefly took their rise in 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I. The government 
having conferred upon them political constitutions, in which 
there were some |iberal principles, they became a favourite 
resort for the English Dissenters, and others discontented 
with the institutions of their native country, who here 
formed a society accordant with their own notions, and 
became the purents of a hardy, pious, and industrious nation. 
The English establishments mn the West India islands were 
of somewhat later date, the earhest being Barbadoes (1624), 
and the half of St Chnstopher’s (1625). Soon after, some 
other small islands were added, and in 1655 Jamaica was 
taken by Cromwell from the Spaniards. The West India 
colonists at first cultivated Itle besides cocoa and indigo; 
but before the conclusion of the seventeenth century, they 
had introduced the sugar cane, which has since been their 
chief and most lucrative product. In these colonics, as well 
as in those of North America, the introduction of slaves 
was unfortunately allowed and encouraged by the mother 
country, for facilitating labour. 

304. In the reign of James J., a company of merchants, 
which finally settled, in 1698, into the association known 
by the name of the East India Company, began to form 
trading stations or factories on various parts of the coast of 
Ilindostan, where the Portugucse and Dutch had ager 
established a lucrative trade. This portion of the ear 
had been inhabited for many ages by a partially civilised 
people, acknowledging the sway of a sultan of Mahomedan 
descent, beneath whom there was something like a feudal 
 Sarece of provincial governors. The jealousy of the 

utch, and the rudeness and turbulence of the native rulers, 
threw great difficulties in the way of the East India Com- 
pany; but at the close of the reign of King William III, 
they had gained a considerable footing in the country, at 
three grand points, and established what were called the 
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Presidencies of Madras, Pombay, and Bengal, where their 
general affuirs were administered hy able officers. An em- 
bassy to Delhi, in 1713, obtained from the emperor, among 
other advantages, an exemption of their goods from duty in 
passing through the provinces of Bengal, and they conse- 
quently became the principal carriers from the ports of the 
Ganges. During the ensunng thirty years, they had pro- 
spered very rapidly, and they now possessed the following 
settlements :—Bombay ; Dabal, in the province of Coucan ; 
Carwar, In the province of North Canara; Tellicherry, on 
the Malabar coust, Alengo, on the coast of Travancore ; 
Fort Se David; Madras, Visigapatam and Balasore, on the 
Coromandel coast, and Calcutta : 

305. The French had also endeavoured to obtain a share 
of the trade of ILindostan, and they now had settlements at 
Pondicherry, near Calcutta, and Chandernagore, on the 
coast of the Carnatic. The hostihty of the French and 
English was transferred, with even increased force, to this 
distant region 3 and in 1716, the former attacked and took 
Madras. “At the peace of Ais-la-Chapelle, this settlement 
was restored to the Englsh: but a disputed succession in 
the native Carnatic government soon after renewed the 
contentions of the two parties of settlers, one of whom sided 
with one pretender to the sovereignty, and the other with 
the opposite party, in the hope of rising to a commercial 
supremacy. In 175) and 1752, a party of English troops, 
sinall in comparison with the arnnes employed in Europe, 
and conducted by a gentleman named Clive, who had 
recently been a cleik, obtained a scries of victories over the 
opposite party, while peace reigned between the respective 
nations at home. The courts of France and England lost 
no time in putting a stop to these hostilities by a treaty, 
which was designed to give an equal dominion to the trad- 
Ing companies of the two countries on the east coast of the 
Indian peninsula, but never was definitively scttled. 

306. False maxims in commerce were the chief cause of 
the disputes of the English and French. <A colony was at 
that time regarded as a thing which cxisted tor the exclusive 
benefit of the country which had settled it, and accordingly 
the merchants of no other state were allowed to have any 
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intercourse with it. Other jealous notions of the same kind 
were entertained, while the French, who have never been 
very successful in establishing settlements, had a maxim pc- 
cuhar to themselves, and very unfavourable to peace—that it 
was best to endeavour to scize the colonies of other nations 
after they had been fully formed. After the peace of 1748, 
having been baffled in many schemes of continental conquest, 
this lively nation began to turn their thoughts towards com- 
mercial wealth, which they perceived to be the foundation of 
that strength which Britam bad displayed in 50 many con- 
tests. Excluded by Bntam from many of the accustomed 
channels of commerce, they conceived themselves justified 
in commencing, from their settlements in the East Indies 
and Canada, an aggressive system with reference to the 
neighbouring possessions of the Dritish , in particular, they 
drew a line of forts along the back settlements of the whole 
range of the British American colonies, from the Gulf of St 
Lawrence to the Mississippi, so as to prevent the settlers 
from advancing beyond the Appalachian mountains. 

307. For two or thice years the Buitish government suf- 
fered these aggressions, and even insults of a more decided 
nature, to pass unresented; but at length it was found 
necessary, in 1756, to proclam wa. A cainpaign of a novel 
and difficult character was opened im North America, for 
the purpose of driving the French fiom then forts. All the 
first movements were attended with defeat and disaster. 
The French had gained the exclusive affection of the native 
Indians, who proved a dangerous and barbarous enemy to 
the British. Several of the forts were attacked, but without 
success: In the assault upon Ticondciago, two thousand 
men were killed. At length, on the accession of Mr Wil- 
liam Pitt (afterwards Earl of Chatham) to the office of 
Secretary of State, a more auspicious era commenced. The 
British troops and provincials became more experienced in 
the nature of the service. One after another, the principal 
forts fell into their hands; and a diversion was created by 
an attack upon Canada. In September 1759, General 
Wolfe reduced the town and fort of Quebec, though at the 
expense of his own life; and the whole colony soon after 
submitted to the British arms. Meanwhile, Colonel Clive 
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had been equally succeasful in the East Indies. He had 
destroyed the French settlement at Pondicherry, thereby 
securing to his country the whole coast of Coromandel ; and 
by his ous victory at Plassey (June 26, 1756), over a 
combination of French and native forces, he laid the foun- 
dation of the great territorial power which the British have 
since gained in Hindostan. Thus it will be seen that the 
French: were punished for the improper attempts to extend 
their colonies, by losing those which they formerly possessed. 
308. While Britain was thus successful in two remote 
Sasa of the world, she experienced a different fortune in 
curope. Austria, Russia, and Poland, had combined with 
France against the new and rising power of Prussia, which 
was at present directed by Fredernck II., commonly called 
Frederick the Great. Britam on this occasion became the 
ally of the Prussian monarch, not from any regard to her 
own interests, but in order that the king might be able to 
protect his Ilanoverian dominions. Immense sums of 
money were raised from the British people, for the purpose 
of paying the troops of those very countries which the king 
was anxious to defend: the Duke of Cumberland was 
7 Sapna their commander. This prince was so unfortunate 
(September 1757) as to bring an army of 40,000 men into 
an angular piece of country, from which there was no 
escaping, so that the whole were obliged to lay down their 
arms to the French, who then became masters of Hanover. 
Notwithstanding this failure on the part of his ally, Frede- 
rick was able, by his extraordinary miltary genius, and by 
British subsidies, to defend his dominions for several years 
against all the forces that Austria, France, and Russia, 
could bring against him. In the midst of this war (October 
25, 1760), George II. died suddenly, in the seventy-seventh 
year of his age, and was succeeded by his grandson Grorer 
tHE Timp, then only in his twenty-third year. 


MISCELLANEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REIGN OF GEORGE IL. 


309. The chief domestic event of the reign of George II. 
was the rise of the religious sect called Methodists. The 
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ehurch had for a considerable time been in a languid state ; 
amongst the community there was little religious feeling of 
a fervid character; and at no previous time were there so 
many conspicuous writers against the main doctrines of 
Chnistianity. John Wesley, a cle of the established 
church, and several other fadividuels of an enthusiastic turn 
of mind, were prompted by these circumstances to attem 
to rouse a more zealous picty amongst the people; and in 
this object they were surprisingly successful. Another 
clergyman named Whitefield, eifted with oratorical powers 
which gave him great command over the feelings of an 
audience, proved of much service as an itinerant prencher 
in working this reformation. The consequence of these 
exertions was the organisation of a new religious body, 
generally called Methodists, coniprehending a vast number 
of con tions in all parts of the kingdom, as well as in 
the American colonies. 

310. Newspapers first acquired political importance in 
this reign. They originated in the time of the Common- 
wealth, but none of a regular periodical nature appeared 
till after the Restoration, when a busy writer named Roger 
L'Estrange established m London a weekly one called “ The 
Intelligencer.” Tull the Revolution, such small and unim- 
portant newspapers as existed, were trammelled by a licens- 
ing power and censorship. When these restrictions were 
removed, newspapers increased m number, till, in 1709, they 
were again restricted by the imposition of a penny stamp. 
In those days newspapers were chiefly conducted by a set 
of mean and poor writers, to whom the term Grub Street 
authors was generally applied, from their living in that 
wretched part of London. The influence which newspapers 
were ealculated to have over the public mind, was first re- 
cognised by Sir Robert Walpole, who, while he never thought 
of giving the least encouragement to literature on its own 
account, liberally pensioned various editors who supported 
_his government. About the beginning of this reign, there 

were, m London, one daily paper, fifteen three times a-week, 
and one twice a-week, besides a few country papers. A 
i in 1731 by Edward Cave, a 


monthly pamphlet, 
‘London bookseller, under the name ci the “ Gentleman’s 
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Magazine,” was composed of the best articles from the 
newspapers; and thus originated the periodical works 
termed magazines, which are now conspicuous as vehicles 
of light literature and political discussion. 

311i. The peculiar literary genius of the age was shown 
in the fictitious prose writings of Ficlding, Smollett, and 
Sterne, and in the pictures of Hogarth, all of which repre- 
sent the national character in its greatest breadth. The 
novels of Richardson are equally accurate as descriptions of 
manners, but contain no trace of the same humour. Next 
in distinction to these writings, must be placed the essays 
of John Hawkesworth and Samuel Johnson, the latter of 
whom did a great service to literature in compiling a dic- 
tionary of the English language. James Thomson, William 
Collins, and Thomas Gray, rank high as pocts. Carte and 
Kchard were respectable historical writers, and philosophy 
was cultivated by Fiancis Tlutcheson and David Hartley. 
Drs Conyers Middleton, Joseph Butler, and Isaac Watts, 
were the principal writers on religious subjects. 


GUURGCL IL.—-BUTE ADMINISTRATION—PEACE OF 1763. 


312. Soon after his accession, George III. espoused the 
Princess Charlotte of Mechlenburg-Strelitz, by whom he 
had a large family. One of Ins caihest political measures 
avas to confer one of the state-secretaryships upon the Earl 
of Bute, a Scottish nobleman of Tory or Jacobite predilec- 
tions, who had heen his preceptor, and possessed a t 
influence over his mind. ‘This, with other alterations, 
infused a peaceful disposition into hi» majesty’s councils, 
which was not much relished by Mr Pitt. That minister, 
having secretly discovered that Spain was about to join 
France against Britain, and being thwarted in the line of 
policy which he consequently thought it necessary to assume, 
retired with a pension, and a peerage to his wife; after 
which the mimuistry was rendered still less of a warlike 
temper. <A negotiation for peace was entered into with 
France, which offered, for that end, to give up almost all 
her colonial possessions. The demands of the British were, 
however, rather more exorbitant than France expected, 
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and not only was the treaty broken off, but Spain com- 
menced those hostilities which Mr Pitt had foretold. 
Nevertheless, Britain continued that splendid career of 
conquest, which, except at the beginning, had been her 
fortune during the whole of this war. In a very few 
months, Spam lost [avannah, Manula, and all the Philip- 
pine Isles. The forces of that country were also driven 
out of Portugal, which they had unjustly invaded. At sea 
the British fects reigned every where triumphant, and at 
no former period was the country m so proud a situation. 
The ministry, however, were seusible that war, even with 
all this good fortune, was a losing game, and they there- 
fore, much against the will of the nation, concluded a peace 
in February 1763. 

313. By this treaty, Great Britain gave up a_ certain 
portion of her conquests, in exchange for others which had 
been wrested from her; but she was nevertheless a gainer 
to an immense amount. She acquired from the French 
Canada, that part of Louisiana east of the Mississipm, Cape 
Bieton, Senegal, the islands of Cienada, Dominica, St 
Vincent's, and Tobago, with all the acquisitions which the 
French had made upon the Coromandel coast in the East 
Indies since 1749. From Spain she acquinced Minorca, 
East and West Florida, with certain piivileges of value. 
The continental states in alliance with Great Britam were 
also left as they had been. These advantages on the part 
of Great Britain had been purchased at the expense of an 
addition of sixty millions to the national debt (which now 
amounted in all to £133,959,270); but as the country 
had been dragged unwillingly into the war, this loss 1s only 
to be considered in the light of a misfortune, which the 
evil dispositions of neighbouring powers had rendered un- 
avoidable. 


TRANSACTIONS IN IRELAND. 


314. Since the pacification at Limerick, Ireland had 
been ruled exclusively by the Protestant party, who, under 
the influence of feelings arising from local and religious 
antipathies, had visited the Catholics with many severities. 
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The oath which excluded Catholics from office had been 
followed, in 1698, by an‘act of the Irish Parliament, com- 
manding all Romish priests to leave the ages rg under the - 
penalty of ine alragaaer a return from which was to be 
punishable by death. Another law decreed forfeitare of 
property and civil rights to all who should send their chil- 
dren abroad to be educated in the Catholic faith. 

315. After the death of Wilham ILT., who was much op- 
posed to severities on account of religion, acts of still 
rigour were —— for preventing the growth of Popery. 
Any child of a Roman Catholic, who should declare him- 
self a Protestant, was cntitled to become the heir of his 
estate, the father merely holding it for his lifetime, and 
having no command over it. Catholics were made incapable 
of succeeding to Protestants, and lands, passing over them, 
were to go to the next Protestant heir. Catholic parents 
were prohibited from being guardians to their own children ; 
no Frotestant, possessing property, was to be permitted to 
marry a Catholic ; and Catholics were rendered incapable of 
purchasing landed property, or enjoying long leases. These 
measures naturally rendered the Cathohes discontented 
subjects, and led to much turbulence. The common people 
of that persuasion, being denied all access to justice, took it 
into their own hands, and acquired those lawless habits for 
which they have since been remarkable. Treachery, cruelty, 
and all the lower passions, were called into vigorous exer- 
cise. Even the Protestants, for their own sakes, were often 
obliged to connive at the evasion of laws so extremely severe, 
and which introduced much difficulty into ail dealings with 
Catholics ; but when any Protestant wished to be revenged 
upon a Catholic, or to extort money from him, he rae in 
these laws a ready instrument for his purpose. By an 
additional act, in 1726, it was ordained that a Roman 
Catholic priest, marrying a Protestant to a Catholic, should 
suffer death ; and, in order that legal redress might be still 
less accessible to the Catholics, it was enacted, in 1728, 
that no one should be entitled to practise as an attorney 
who had not been two years a Protestant. 

316, The passing of a bill in 1719 by the English Par- 
liament, declaring its power to legislate for Ireland, odca- 
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sioned general dissatisfaction, and caused the rise of a 
patriotic party in the Parliament and people of Ireland, who 
professed to look to the advantage of the country, as distin- 
aie from that of Great Britam. The discontent of the 
ory party mingled with this spirit; and the celebrated 
Swift, in 1724, blew it into a flame by his severe pamphlets, 
called the “ Drapier’s Letters,” which professedly decried a 
new coinage of halfpence, but were in reality armed at the 
English ministry. Deceptive as the aid of Swift certainly 
was, the very appearance of a countenancing of popular 
objects by a man of note and a clergyman of the Established 
Church, acted so powerfully on the feelings of the common 
pone of Ireland, that he was for some time the most 
onoured man in the kingdom. 

317. The discontents of the Catholics continued unabated, 
and the contentions of the patriotic party with the adherents 
of the English mimstry were carried on with the utmost 
keenness in Parhament, when the rebellion in Scotland 

1745) alarmed the government for the loyalty of Ireland. 

he Earl of Chesterfield, celebrated for his literary pro- 
ductions, was, in this exigency, sent for a short time as 
Lord-Lieutenant, and allowed to hold forth all possible 
encouragement to the Catholics and patriotic party. 
discountenancing party distinctions, and giving the Catho- 
lics the full protection of the laws, he so effectually soothed 
and tranquillised the country, that, while the neighbouring 
Protestant kingdoms exhibited an army seeking the restora- 
tion of a Catholic prince, Ireland, though full of Christians 
of that persuasion, and bound to the Jacolite cause by 
Many endeared associations, remained perfectly faithful to 
the Hanover dynasty. When the danger was past, the 
earl was recalled, and the former system resumed. The 
struggles of the patriots with the English ministerial party 
were continued with unabated violence down to the death 
of George II., without producing any marked benefit to 
Ireland, although at one time the former party gained an 
ascendancy in the native Parliament. 
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CASE OF MR WLILKES. 


318. Ever since the accession of the Brunswick family in 
1714, the government had been chiefly conducted by the 
Whig party, who formed a very powerful portion of the 
aristocracy of England. Walpole, Pelham, Newcastle, and 
Pitt, had all ruled clnefly through the strength of this great 
body, who, till a period subsequent to the rebellion of 1745, 
seem to have had the support of the more influential portion 
of the people. After that penod, when the Stuart claims 
ceased to have any effect in keeping the crown in check, a 
division appears to have grown up between the government 
and the people, which was manifested in various forms even 
before the demise of George If, but broke out in a very 
violent manner durmg the early years of Ins successor. 
(ieorge IL]., who had imbibed high notions of the royal 
prerogative from the Farl of Bute, showed, from the be- 
ginning of his wign, an anxious desire to exteud the power 
of the crown, to shake off the mflucnce of the great Whig 
familice, and keep popular force of all hinds within strict 
hnasts. 

319. A stranger, with no connexion in the country, a 
fay ourite, and moreover a man of unprepossessing manners, 
the Earl of Bute had neither the support of the aristocracy 
nor of the people. Ile was assailed in Parliament, and 
through the newspapers, with the most violent abuse, the 
unpopular pence furnishing a powerful topic against him. 
‘To this storm he at length yielded, by retiring (April 8, 
1763). 

320. Among the public writers who assailed the ministry, 
none was more virulent than Mr John Wilkes, member for 
Aulesbury, and editor of a paper entitled the North Briton. 
ir Geoige Grenville, who succeeded Bute, commenced his 
career by prosecuting Wilkes for a hbel, contained in the 
forty-fifth number of his paper, in which he had directly 
accused his Majesty of falsehood. The king’s messenger, 
being provided with a general warrant against the editor, 

rinters, and publishers of the North Briton, entered the 
bows of Mr Wilkes, and apprehended him. After being 
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examined befoie the secretaries of state, he was committed 
to the Tower, and his papers were seized and sealed up. 
A. few days after, he was brought to Westminster Hall by 
habeas corpus, and released by Chief-Justice Pratt, in con- 
sideration of his being a member of Parhament. The 
Parhament ordered the seditious paper to Le burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman—an operation that pro- 
duced a riot, not in itself dangerous, but serving to discover 
the angry spirit of the populace. Mr Wilkes was soon 
after expelled from the Ilouse of Commons, and, found it 
convenient to retire to the Continent. One result of his 
case was favourable to the popular cause. a prosecution 
which he instituted against the sccretary of state, on the 
plea that his seizure was illegal, termmated m a verdict of 
dlamapes, and a declaration by Chictf-Justice Pratt, that 
ea warrants were inconsistent with the laws of Eng- 
land. 


AMFPRICAN STAMP ACTF. 
* 


321. The administration of Mr Grenville is memorable 
for the first attempt to tax the American colomes, In 
March 1765, an act for imposimg stamps on those countries 
was passed, almost without comment, and hy a preat ma- 
jority ; no one apparently anticipating the resistance it was 
to meet with. The people of America were the descendants, 
in many instances, of persons who had fled from their 
native country 1n order to enjoy more hberal institutions 
in a world of their own forming. They might in some 
measure be described as a more liberalised clas» of Enghsh- 
men, with none of those aristocratic grades und institutions 
which served to keep the popular spirit m check at home. 
The attempt to subject them to taxation, while they had no 
representation, real or supposed, in the House of Commons, 
appeared to them as the commencement of a system 
which, if not resisted at the first, might in time reduce 
them to a kind of slavery. They therefore combined 
almost universally to resist the introduction of the stamped 
paper by which the tax was to be raised. Resolutions were 
passed in the various assemblies of the states, protesting 
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inst the assumed right of the British legislature to tax 
em. The act itself was publicly and ignominiously burnt. 
The stamps, on arriving, were seized by an enraged multi- 
tude, and destroyed. Those who had accepted commissions 
to act as distributors, were forced by public oath to renounce 
all concern in them. In short, partly by popular violence, 
and partly by the declarations issued by the local legislative 
assemblies, the object of the act was completely defeated. 

322. The conduct of the Americans produced great 
embarrasement in his Majesty's counsels; and it was long 
debated whether there would be most disadvantage in 
forcing the acceptance of the stamps, or in giving way to 
the demands of a people almost m open rebellion. It was 
at length agreed to repeal the act, but to accompany this 
favour by a declaration of the nght of Great Britain to 
impose taxes on her colonies. The Americans appeared 
satisfied with the relief they had thus obtained from the 
immediate pressure of taxation, and did not seem much to 
regard the accompanying declaration, which was looked 
upon only as a salvo for the injured honour of the govern- 
ment. 

323. Between the Stamp Act and its repeal, a change had 
taken place in the administration: the latter measure was 
the act of a Whig ministry under the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, which, however, did not long contmue m power, being 
supplanted by one in which Mr Pitt, now created Earl of 
Chatham, held a conspicuous place. The second Pitt 
administration was less popular than the first: the Earl of 
Chesterfield, reflecting on the title given to the minister, at 
the same time that he sunk in general esteem, called his 
rise a fall up stairs. All the ministries of this period 
Jaboured under a popular suspicion, probably not well 
founded, that they only obeyed the will of the king, while 
the Earl of Bute, as a secret adviser behind the throne, was 
the real though irresponsbie minister. 

324. At the suggestion of Mr Charles Townsend, a mem- 
ber of the Earl of Chatham's cabinet, it was resolved, in 
1767, to impose taxes on the Americans in a new sha 
namely, upon British goods imported into the colonies, for 
which there was some show of precedent. An act for im- 
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posing duties on tea, glass, and colours, was accordingly 
passed with httle opposition. Svon after this, Mr Townsend 
died, and the Earl of Chatham, who had been prevented by 
iliness from taking any share in the business, resigned. 
The Americans met the new burdens with the same violent 
opposition as formerly. 


THE WILKES TUMULTS. 


325. Early in 1768, a new administration was formed 
under the Duke of Grafton, a pupil of Chatham, and soon 
after a new Parliament was called. At the general election, 
Mr Wilkes re-appeared in England, though a sentence of 
outlawry still stood against him. He even ventured to 
become candidate for the county of Middlesex, where he 
was returned by a large majority. Having previously sur- 
rendered to the jursdiction of the King’s Bench, his out- 
lawry was reversed, but by virtue of the verdicts which 
two courts had given agamst him, he was sulyjected to a 
fine and two years’ imprisoninent. On his arrest, Mr 
Wilkes quietly committed himself to the officers of justice, 
but was forcibly rescued by the populace ; and in a not 
subsequent to this violence, a young man, who had no 
participation in the tumult, was hulled. During his im- 
prisonment, Mr Wilkes was formally expelled the House, 
on the pretext that, by the vote of censure passed by the 
preceding Parliament, he was for ever disquahfied from 
being a representative of the people. This decision incensed 
& great portion of the community, and the case became 
identified in their estimation with the hberties of the nation 
itself. Four times did the county of Middlesex return Mr 
Wilkes ; but the rival candidate, Colonel Luttrell, with only 
a fourth of the votes, was accepted by the House. 

326. These proceedings occasioned many keen debates 
in the Tiouse of Commons, where an Opposition of much 
talent and ardour of purpose now took up every popular 
question. Tumults of a dangerous character were con- 
stantly taking place; the cry of “Wilkes and Liberty” 
resounded every where, excepting ag in Scotland, his 
scumriity against the Scotch having ren him generally 
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detested in that quarter; even the municipal bodies and 
corporations, though usually not ensily moved by popular 
objects, became zealous partisans of Mr Wilkes, and thought 
it their duty to remonstrate with the king, on the high hand 
with which his government was conducted. <At this agi- 
tated time (1769), an unknown writer, styling himself 
Junius, commenced a series of letters in a newspaper, ani- 
madverting in the most virulent manner on both the men 
and measures of the government. These compositions were 
the more remarkable, as, from the force and elegance of 
their style, they were evidently the production of some 
person, not only far above the usual character of newspaper 
writers, but fitted to rank with the first intellects of his day. 
The publisher of the newspaper was prosecuted for pub- 
lishing them, but the author remained concealed, and his 
name has never yet been discovered. 


MINISTRY OF" LORD NORTH—THE CITY OF LONDON’S 
RLEMONSTR ANCE. 


327. At the opening of Parhament in January 1770, it 
wan expected that the conspicuous topic im the king's 
speech would be the Middicsex election. The surprise was 
general, therefore, when it was found that the king did not 
muke the least r1eference to the troubles respecting Mr 
Wilkes, The Opposition were enraged at this oversight, 
and moved, as an amendment to the address, that an 
inquiry ought to be made into the causes of the prevailing 
ciscontents ; on wiuich occasion, Charles James Fox, after- 
wards so celebrated as a political leader, made, his first 
speech in Parliament. The amendment was negatived by 
25-4 against 138, which showed that the king was quite 
secure of the support of the [louse of Commons. 

328. At this time, the Duke of Grafton retired from the 
cabinet, and his place was supplied by Lord North, son of 
the Earl of Guilford. The new ministry was the tenth 
which had existed during as many years, but the first in 
which the king might be considered as completely free of 
the great Whig families, who, by their Parliamentary 
influence, had possessed the chief power since the Revolu- 
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tion. This was the beginning of a series of Tory admini- 
strations, which, with few and short intervals, conducted 
the affairs of the nation down to the close of the reign of 
George IV. 

329. The supposed injury which the cause of free clec- 
tion had sustained from the decision of the House of 
Commons, still for a time agitated the pubhe mind. Forty- 
eight peers, includmg all the great Whig chiefs (Devon- 
shire, Rockingham, Grosvenor, Fitzwilliam, Tankerville, 
King, &c.), besides the Earl of Chatham, made a public 
declaration that they should not cease then efforts till they 
had obtained full justice to the electors of Butain. The 
city of London, and some other corporations of note, pre- 
sented remonstrances to the king on the same subject. 
The policy of the king and cabinet was to wear out the 
public fervour by digmfhed silence. No notice was therefore 
taken of these remonstrances. The city then prepared 
another address, in which, after lamenting that they had 
apparently meurred the roval displeasure, they renewed 
their remonstrances, and prayed for a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. Qn this oceasion, the hing said that he “ should be 
wanting to the public, as well as to himself, 1f he made such 
an use of the preiogative as was inconsistent with the inte- 
rest, and dangerous to the constitution, of the kingdom.” 

330. An extraordinary cncumstance then took place. 
The Lord Mayor, Beckford, a man of fearless spirit, asked 
leave to reply. In the confusion of the moment, permission 
was granted. He then, with great fluency and self-com- 
mand, delivered un address, concluding in these words :— 
“Permit, me, sire, further to observe, that whoever has 
already dared, or shall hereafte: endeavour, by false insi- 
nuations and suggestions, to alienate your majesty’s affections 
from your loyal subjects in general, and trom the city of 
London in particular, and to withdraw your confidence 
from, and regard for, your people, 1s an enemy to your 
majesty’s person and family, a violator of the public peacc, 
and a betrayer of our happy constitution as it was esta- 
blished at the glorious and necessary Revolution.” At this 
address the dung reddened with anger, but made no reply, 
and the Lord Mayor and his train, after a brief space, with- 
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drew. The city afterwards marked their admiration of Mr 
Beckford'’s conduct, by rearing a statue to him in Guildhall, 
on the wstal of which they caused his address to be 
imecribed. 

331. Under the policy of the king, the Wilkes agitations 
soon subsided. In reality, the case of this demagogue, and 
even the constitutional question mvolved in his expulsion 
from the House of Commons, had been all along estimated 
far above their real value and importance. 


THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


3322. Meanwlhile, the remonstrances of the American 
colonists had induced the North admmistration to give up 
all the new taxes, excepting only that on tea, which 1t was 
determined to keep up, as an assertion of the right of 
Parliament to tax the colonies. In America, this last 
remaining tax continued to excite as much discontent as 
the whole had formerly done, for it was the principle of a 
nght to impose taxes winch they found fault with, and not 
the amount of the tax itself. Their discontent with the 
mother country was found to affect trade considerably, and 
the British merchants were anxious to bring the dispute to 
aclose. The government was then mnduced to grant such 
a drawback from the British duty on tea, as enabled the 
East Indin Company to offer the article in America at a 
lower rate than formerly, so that the American duty, which 
was only threepence a-pound, did not at least affect the 
price. It was never doubted that this expedient would 
satisfy the colomsts, and lav ge shipments of tea were accor- 
dingly sent out from the British ports. But the principle 
of the right to tax still i urked under the concesmon, and 
the result only showed ‘how little the sentiments of the 
Americans were understood. 

333. The approach gf the tea cargoes excited them in a 
manner totally unlook.ed for in Britain. At New York 
and Philadelphia, the, cargoes were forbidden to land. In 
Charlestown, where they were permitted to laid, they were 
put into stores, and prohibited from being sold. At ton, 
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a ship-load, which had been introduced into the harbour, 
was seized by a lawless mob, and tossed into the sea. This 
last act of violence was resented by the passing of a bill 
in Parhament for interdicting all commeraal intercourse 
with the port of Boston, and another for taking away the 
legislative assembly of the state of Massachusetts. The 
former measure was easily obviated by local arrangements ; 
and in reference to the latter, a congress of representatives 
from the various states met at Philadelphia, in September 
1774, when it was asserted that the exclusive power of 
legislation, in all cases of taxation and internal policy, 
resided in the provincial legislatures. The same assembly 
denounced other gmevances, which have not here been 
particularly adverted to, especially an act of the British 
legislature for trying Americans, for treasonable practices, 
in England. The congress also framed a covenant of non- 
intercourse, by which the whole utility of the colonies to 
the mother country, as objects of trading speculation, was 
at once laid prostrate. The colomsts still avowed a desire to 
be reconciled, on the condition of a repeal of the obnoxious 
statutes. But the government had now resolved to attempt 
the reduction of the colonists by force of arms. Henceforth, 
every proposal from America was treated with a proud 
silence on the part of the British monarch and his ad- 
VISEFs. 

334. The war opened in summer 1775, by skirmishes 
between the British troops and armed provincials, for the 
possession of certain magazines. At the beginning, there 
seemed no hope of the contest being protracted beyond one 
campaign. The population of the colonies was at this time 
under three milhons, and they were greatly inferior in 
discipline and appointments to the British troops. They 

ossessed, however, an indomitable zcal in the cause they 

ad agreed to defend, and fought with the advantage of 
being in the country of their friends. At Bunker's Hill, 
near Boston (June 17, 1775), they had the superiority in 
a well-contested fight with the British troops, of whom 
between two and hres hundred were killed. At the end 
of one year, the British government was surprised to find 
that no progress had been made towards a reduction of the 
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Americans, and sent out an offer of pardon to the colonists, 
on condition that they would lay down their arms—a pro- 
posal which was only met with ridicule. 

335. On the 4th of July 1776, the American Congress 
took the decisive step of a declaration of their independence. 
embodying their sentiments m a document remarkable for 
its pathos and solemnity. During the next #wo campaigns, 
the slender forces of the new republic were Fiardly able any 
where to face the large and well-appomted a‘rmies of Great 
Britain. Much micry was endured by thiy hardy people 
in resisting the Bntish arms. Besides the civilised soldiers 
brought against them, they had to protect thepselves from 
the savage Indians, whom the British ministers Piad deemed 
it proper to bribe and debauch into their service, a.nd whose 
warfare was one of extermination. Notwithstanding every 
disndvantage and many defeats, America remained unsui 
dued, to the astonishment of all Europe, but especially of 
ireat Britain, her kang, her mmmuisters, and her people, the 
last of whom had reflected less upon the justice of their 
cause against America, than upon the hopes which were 
held forth of the cheap and speedy conquest of the 
country. 

336. The first serious alarm for the success of the contest 
in America, was communicated in December 1777, by 
intelligence of the surrender of an army under General 
Burgoyne at Saratoga. In the House of Commons, the 
ministers acknowledged this defeat with marks of deep 
dejection, but still professed to entertain sanguine hopes, 
from the vigour with which the large towns throughout 
Britain were now raising men at their own expenee for the 
service of the government. Mr Fox, the leader of the 
Opposition, made a motion for the discontinuance of the 
war, which was lost by 165 to 259, a much narrower majo- 
iity than any which the mimstry had before reckoned in 
the Lower Touse. 

337. In proportion to the dejection of the government, 
was the elation of the American Congress. Little morc 
than two years before, the Bntish sovereign and ministers 
had treated the petitions of the colonists with silent con- 
tempt ; but such had been the current of events, that, 1 
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1778, they found it necessary, in order to appease the 
popular discontent, to send out commissioners, almost for 
the purpose of begging a peace. As if to avenge themselves 
for the indignities of 1775, the Americans received these 
commissioners with the like haughtiness ; and, being con- 
vinced that they could secure their independence, would 
listen to no proposals in which the acknowledgment of that’ 
independence, and the withdrawal of the Bniish troops, did 
not occupy the first place. The ministers, unwilling to 
submit to such terms, resolved to prosecute the war, holding 
forth to the public, as the best defence of their conduct, the 
necessity of curbing the spirit of insubordination, both in 
America and at home, which they described as threatening 
the overturn of the most sacred of the national mstitu- 
tions. 

338. The rise of Great Britain during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, in wealth, and nuhtary and naval 
power, had been observed by many of the surrounding 
states with no small degree of jealousy. France, in parti-~ 
cular, had not yet forgiven the triumphant peace which 
Britain had dictated in 1763. The Americans, therefore 
by their emiseary, the eclchrated Benjamin Franklin, found 
no great difficulty in formmg an alliance with France, in 
winch the latter power acknowledged the independence of 
the colonists, and promised to send them large auxiliary 
forces. Viewing the distressed state to which Britam was 
reduced by the contest, and concluding that the time had 
arrived to strike a decisive blow for her humilhation, Spain 
soon after declared war against her, and in 1780, Holland 
was added to the number of her enemies. Russia then put 
herself at’the head of what was called aun Armed Neutrality, 
embracing Sweden and Denmark, the object of which was 
indirectly hostile to Britain. So tremendous was the force 
reared against Britain in 1779, even before all these powers 
had entered into hostilities, that 1t required about three 
hundred thousand armed men, three hundred armed vessels, 
and twenty millions of money annually, merely to protect 
herself from her enemies. Even her wonted superionty at 
sea seemed to have deserted her; and for some time the 
people beheld the unwonted spectacle of a hostile fleet 

™M 
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riding in the Channel, which there was no adequate means 
of o . 

: ice now obvious to the whole nation, that this 
contest, upon whatever prounds it commenced, was a great 
national misfortune; and the Opposition in Parliament 
began to gain considerably in strength. After some votes, 
in which the ministerial majorities appeared to be graduall 
lessening, Mr Dunning, on the 6th of April 1780, pare | 
by a majority of eighteen, a motion, “that the influence of 
the crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.” This was justly looked upon as a severe 
censure of the government, considcring that the House of 
Commons was not altogether a popular body, but included 
many who had seats there only through the iffluence of 
the crown, or by the favour of the nobility and gentry. 


TUE LONDON RioTS oF 1780. 


340. In the year 1778, un act had been passed, relieving 
the Romar Catholics in England from some of the severe 
enal statutes formerly enacted against them. The appre- 
Aenaion of a similar act for Scotland caused the people of 
that country to form an immense number of associations, 
with a view to opposing it ; and, in the carly part of 1779, 
the popular spirit broke out at Edinburgh and Glasgow in 
several alarming riots, during which one or two Catholic 
chapels, and some houses belonging to Catholics, were pil- 
laged and burnt. An extensive Protestant Association was 
also formed in England, to endeavour to procure the repeal of 
the English act. This hody was chiefly led by Lord Geo 
Gordon, a son of the late Duke of Gordon, and member of 
the IIouse of Commons. In June 1780, an immense mob 
assembled in London to accompany Lord George to the 
Tlouse of Commons, where he was to present a petition 
against the act, signed by 120,000 persons. His motion 
for the repeal of the act being rejected by a vast majority, 
he came out to the lobby and haran the crowd in vio- 
lent terms, suggesting to them similar acts to those which 
had taken place in Scotland. The mob accordingly pro- 
ceeded, to demolish the chapels of the foreign sf BC pe 
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Meeting with no effectual resistance, for the magistrates of 
the city were afraid to take decisive measures against them, 
they attacked Newgate, released the prisoners, and set the 
rison on fire. The new prison at Clerkenwell, the King's 
ench and Fleet Prisons, and the New Bridewell, were 
treated in like manner. At one time, thirty-six fires were 
seen throughout the city. The mob had uncontrolled pos- 
session of the streets for five days, pillaging, burning, and 
demolishing ; until the king m council determined to autho- 
tise the military to put them down by force of arms. 
Tranquillity was then restored, but not before upwards of 
400 persons were killed and wounded. Many of the ring- 
leaders were convicted 1nd executed. Lord George Gordon 
was tried for high treason, but acquitted on a plea of 
insanity, which his subsequent life showed to be well- 
founded. Similar outrages were attempted in other cities, 
but prevented by the vigour of the magistrates. The chief 
sufferers from these nots were the party who aimed at 
political reforms. On the other hand, the king obfained 
increased respect, in consequence of the firmness he had 
shown in taking measures for the suppression of the riots. 


CONCLUSION OF THE AMERICAN WAR—ROCEINGHAM 
ADMINISTRATION. 


34]. The states of North and South Carolina, which 
contained a ee proportion of persons ani to the 
British crown than any of the northern states, had sub- 
mitted, in 1780, to a British army under General Clinton. 
Next year, the greater part of the troops which had been 
left in those states were conducted northward by Lord 
Cornwallis, in the hope of making farther conquests ; but 
the consequence was that General Greene, after a series of 
conflicts in which he greatly distressed various parties of 
the British troops, sepuinad. both Carolinas, while Lord 
Cornwallis took up a position at Yorktown in Virginia. 
At this time, General Washington, the American com- 
mander-in-chief, to whose extraordinary sagacity and purity 
of motives the colonists chiefly owed their independence, 
was threatening General Clinton’s army at New York. 
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Clinton tamely saw him retire to the southward, believing 
that he only meant to make a feint, in order to draw away 
the British from New York, when he in reality meant to 
attack Cornwallis. On the 20th of September (1781), 
Yorktown was invested by this and other corps of Ameri- 
cans and French; and in three weeks more, the British 
batteries being complctely silenced, Lord Cornwallis sur- 
rendered, with his whole army. With this event, though 
some posts were still kept up by British troops, hostilities 
might be said to have been concluded. 

2. The conclusion of the American war afforded a 
new proof, in addition to the result of Charles I.’s attempts 
upon Scotland in the preceding century, that a government, 
however powerful from other circumstances, cannot easily 
contend against a nation which has banded itself together 
under the influence of any high and animating sentiment. 
At the next opening of Parlhament, General Burgoyne 
expressed himself as now convinced that the principle of 
the Amencan war was wrong. He had been brought, he 
said, to this conviction, by observing the uniform conduct 
and behaviour of the people of America. Passion, preju- 
dice, and interest, might operate suddenly and _ partially ; 
but when he saw one principle pervading the whole conti- 
nent, and the Americans resolutely encountering difficulty 
and death for a course of years, it must be a strong vanity 
and presumption in our own minds, which could lead us to 
imagine thut they were not in the right. Many of those 
who had formerly supported the war, began to adopt similar 
views ; and, early in 1782, a motion, made by General Con- 
way, for the conclusion of the war, was carried by » majority 
of nineteen. The necessary consequence was, that, on the 
20th of March, Lord North and his colleagues resigned 
office, after twelve years of contanued musfortune, during 
which the prosperity of the country had been retarded, a 
hundred millions added to the national debt, and three 
millions of people separated from the parent state. 

343. As usual in such cases, a new administration was 
formed out of the Opposition. The Marquis of Rocking- 
ham was made prime minister, and Mr Fox one of the 
secretaries of state. The new ministers lost no time in 
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taking measures for the restoration of peace. Unifortu- 
nately for their credit with the nation, Sir (ieorge Rodney 
gained an important victory over the French fleet off the 
island of Dominica, Apnl 12, 1782, after the ministers had 
dispatched another officer to supersede him in the com- 
mand. On this occasion thirty-seven British vessels en- 
countered thirty-four French, and, chiefly by the dexterous 
rnanceuvre of a breach of the enemy's line, gained one of 
the most complete victories recorded im modern warfare. 
The triumph was eminently necessary, to recover in some 
measure the national honour, and enable the ministers to 
conclude the war upon tolerable terms. In November, 
provisional aiticles for a peace with the United States of 
America, now acknowledged as an mdependent power, 
were signed at Paris, and the treaty was concluded in the 
ensuing February. When the American ambassador was 
afterwards, fo. the first time, introduced at the British levee, 
the king received him hindly, and said, with u manly frank- 
ness, that though he had been the last man im his domi- 
nions to desire that the mdependence of America should 
be acknowledged, he should also be the last to wish that 
that acknowledgment should be withdrawn. War was 
soon after concluded with France, Spain, and Holland, but 
not without some considciable concessions of colomal tern- 
tory on the part of Great Britain. 

344. The conclusion of this war is memorable as a 
period of great suffering, arising from the exhaustion of the 
national resources, the depression of commerce, and the 
accident of a bad harvest. The principles of prosperity 
were aftes all found to be so firmly rooted in the country, 
that, immediately after the first distresses had passed away, 
every department of the state resumed its wonted vigour, 
and, during the ensuing ten years of peace, a great advance 
was made in national wealth. 

345. On the unexpected death of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, in July 1782, the king chose as his successor the 
Earl of Shelburne, who, though nominally a Whig, was not 
sufficiently inclined to the general measures of that party 
to be agreeable to Mr Fox anc other leading members 
of the Cabinet. On their consequent resignation, the 
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| were filled up by the friends of Shelburne, among 
whom was Mr William Pitt, a younger son of the Earl of 
Chatham. This young statesman, to whom was assigned 
the office of chancellor of the exchequer, had already dis- 
tinguished himself by the part he took in the popular 
proceedings for a reform of the House of Commons; an 
object which the Opposition and their supporters had for 
some years eavecaied with great zeal, but which soon after 
fell in a great measure out of public notice. 


COALTTION MINISTRY. 


346. The present ministry was cpposed by two parties of 
very different principles, namely, the adherents of the North 
administration, and the friends of those Whigs who had 
lately retired from the cabinet. These two parties, not- 
withstanding that they had been opposed to each other 
throughout all the late war, coalesced for factious or ambi- 
tious purposes, and, being triumphant over the ministry, 
forced ‘themselves upon the king’s counsels. Then was 
formed (April 2, 1783), what was called the Coalition 
Ministry, in which Lord North and Mr Fox acted together 
as secretaries of state, though two years had hardly elapsed 
since the latter had breathed the most violent threats in 
Parliament against his present associate. A coalition, in 
which political principle was supposed to be abandoned for 
the soke of office, could not be agreeable to the nation, 
while it was evidently most embarrassing to the sovereign. 
Mr Fox had prepared and carried through the Lower House 
his famous bill for the regulation of the East India Com- 
pany, by which all authority was to devolve on seven direc- 
tors chosen by the Ilouse of Commons—in other words, 
by which the immense patronage of this offshoot of the 
= ke was to full into the hands of the Ministry. The 
India bill, as it was called, was generally supposed to aim 
at fixing the ministry in power beyond the control of both 
king and oe and it accordingly roused much indig- 
nation. His majesty, the-efore, fally confident of support 
from. the people, used his' persenal influence, in no covert 
“ty, to induce the House of Lords to reject the bill, and 
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(December 18) sent a messenger to demand the seals of 
office from his over-ambitious ministers, appointing Mr Pitt 
to be the prime minister and chancellor of the exchequer of 
a new cabinet, consisting chiefly of his majesty’s friends. 

347. The various departments of the state were now 
thrown into a relative position which had never been known 
before, and has never recurred. The king and his ministers, 
backed by a decided majority of the public, were opposed 
by two powerful anstocratic factions in the House o bom- 
mons, who defeated every measure that was introduced, 
refused the usual supplies, and voted again and again reso~ 
lutions against the continuance of the present men in office, 
which they denounced as unconstitutional. In the course 
of a few weeks, however, the influence of the Opposition 
was sensibly reduced ; the public sentiment and the 
power of the court began to take effect even on this in- 
tractable body; and when at length their majority had 
been worn down to one, which happened on a motion by 
Mr Fox, the king dissolved the Parliament 3; & measure 
which, whatever it might promise to him, he did not pre- 
viously think justifiable. So far were the votes of the 
Coalition from being based on popular support, that, in the 
new election, no fewer than one hundred and sixty members 
lost their seats. The new House of Commons was s0 
favourable towards the king and ministry, as to enable the 
public service to go on without further interruption. 


LEGISLATIVE MEASURES IN IRELAND. 


3418. At the end of the reign of George IT., as has been 
already mentioned, there arose a party in Ireland who took 
the name of the Patriots, and professed to seek the good, of 
the country apart from the English mterest. About the 
same time, or soon after, the Eatholics began to recover 
from the terror and depression of the three past reigns. 
The severe statutes against Catholicism had not prevented 
it from extending its influence in Ireland; nor had the 
governing party been successful in their endeavours to 
repress the worldly prosperity and comfort of the professors 
of that fath. Like the Jews under similar circumstances, 
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the Catholics had sought to make up, by extraordinary 
industry, for the want of the countenance and employment 
of the state; and they could now boast of a mercantile class 
of considerable importance. Chiefly out of this class was 
formed, in ]759, the first nssociated body of Catholics which 
had been known in Ireland since the Revolution. 

319. A loyal address presented by this hody to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, in which their sufferings were delicately hinted 
at, experienced a reception, which, though it does not now 
appear to have been more than civil, communicated extreme 
joy toa party who, for seventy years, had known nothing but 
severity. In 1762, a number of labourers being thrown out 
of employment, began that system of nocturnal outrage for 
which Ireland has ever since becn remarkable: they were 
called Wiuteboy», from ther wearing hnen frocks over their 
clothes. Other servile insurrections fullowed, and, in 1768, 
under the pressure of the popular spint, the Tnish Parha- 
ment, which had previously lasted throughout the king's 
reign, was limited by cnactment to eight years. The Ca- 
thalics now began to appear in courts of justice, to contend 
against the operation of laws to which they had formerly 
submitted in silence. (iradually they made a party even 
among the Protestants, and several of the more grievous of 
the penal statutes were repealed. They were allowed to 
lend money, to take bogs upon long leases, to enjoy landed 
property without any 118k of its being taken from them by 
a Protestant hein, and to possess horses of above the value 
of five pounds. 

350. From the first, the resistance of the American colo- 
nists inspired the Irish with a hope of shaking off¢he Eng- 
lish influence. In the progress of the war, Ireland was left 
almost destitute of troops, and some dread began to be 
entertained lest the French might make a descent upon 
some pie of the coast. In 1779, the inhabitants of Belfast 
formed armed associations for defenee: the example was 
speedily fullowed, and in little more than a year, a volunteer 
corps to the amount of 60,000 men had been embodied. 
nce le, by Parliament, and headed by the principal 
men in the country, these armed citizens held meetings and 
passed resolutions, in which they openly avowed their 
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determination, at the hazard of life and fortune, to achieve 
the independence of the native legislature, and a complete 
participation in the commercial rights of the British. The 
vernment, being then too feeble to resist, bowed to their 
emands. Poyning’s law, and others which had given the 
English Parhament a right to interfere with Ircland, were 
repealed ; and acts weie passed for the 1ght of habeas corpus 
and the independence of the judges. In November 1783, 
the Volunteers held a grand convention in Dublin, and pro- 
posed to urge the question of Parhamentary reform ; but 
the government now began to regain strength, and im a short 
nie by skilful measures, it prevailed upon the corps to 
ssolve, 


MINISTRY OF MR PITtT-——FROM 1784 To THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLL TION. 


351. Though the favourite minister of a sovereign de- 
cidedly opposed to all popular innovations, Mr Pitt continued 
to profess his forme: zeal for a reform m the Llouse-of Com- 
mons, but, as might be expected, was unable to bring the 
power of the government to bear upon the subject. In 
April 1785, he usked leave of the House to bring 1n a bill 
for this object, his scheme bemy as follows :—To transfer 
the right of representation from thirty-six of such boroughs 
as had fallen mto decay, to the counties, and to such chief 
towns and citics as were still unrepresented ; and to provide 
a fund for the purpose of giving, to the owners and holders 
of such boroughs disfranchised, a compensation for their 
property. He also provided, from this fund, to purchase 
the franchjse of other boroughs, and to confer it upon such 
other large towns as should petition Parhament for the pri- 
vilege. ‘Thus a hundred members would be given to the 

opular interest, and the right of election extended to a 
hundred thousand additional persons. Leave to bring in the 
ball was refused by a large majority. The desire of parlia- 
mentary reform nevertheless continued to animate a large 
poitiin of the community. In 1784, a regular society had 
been instituted mm Scotland, for the purpose of obtaining 
such a measure; and in the succeeding year, forty-nine out 
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of the sixty-six boroughs had declared in favour of it. 
There were also numerous associations of a similar character 
in England. 

352. In 1786, Mr Pitt established his celebrated but 
fallacious scheme for redeeming the national debt, by what 
was called a Sinking Fund. The revenue was at this time 
above fifteen millions, being about one million more than 
was required for the public service. This excess he pro- 
posed to lay aside annually, to lie at compound interest; b 
which means he calculated that each million would be ef 
rupled at the end of twenty-eight years, and thus go a 
great way towards the object he had in view. To thi 
scheme Mr Fox added the infinitely more absurd amend- 
ment, that, when the government required to Lorrow more 
money, one milhon of every six so obtained should be laid 
aside for the same purpose. The scheme was so well 
received as to increase the popularity of the minister, and it 
was not till 1813 that its fallacy was proved. 

353. In the same year commenced the parliamentary 
proceedings against Mr Warren [fastings, for alleged cruelty 
and robbery exercised upon the natives of India during his 
governorship of that pependensy of Great Britain. These 
proceedings were urged by Mr Burke and other members of 
the Whig party, and excited so much public indignation 
against Mi Hastings, that the ministry was obliged, though 
unwillingly, to lend their countenance to his trial, which 
took place before Parliament in the most solemn manner, 
and occupied one hundred and forty-nine days, extendin 
over a space of several years. The result was the aoyuitea 
of Mr Hastings. ‘ 

354. The king and queen had, in the mean time, become 
the parents of a numerous family of sons and daughters. 
The eldest son, George, Prince of Wales, had now for several 
years been of age, and exempted from the control of his 
father. Iie had no sooner been set up in an establishment 
of his own, than he plunged into a career of prodigality, 
forming the most striking contrast with the chastened 
simplicity and decorum of the paternal abode. He also 
attached himself to the party of the Opposition, though 
rather apparently from a principle of contradiction to hi 
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father, than a sincere approbation of their political objects. 
The result was the complete alienation of the Prince of 
Wales from the affections of the king. 

355. In November 1788, an aberration of intellect, result- 
ing from an illness of some duration, was observed in the 
king, and it became necessary to provide some species of 
substitute for the exercise of the royal functions. To have 
invested the Prince of Wales with the regency appeared the 
most obvious course ; but this would have thrown out the 
ministry, as it was to be supposed that his royal highness 
would call the chiefs of his own party to his counsels. Mr 
Fox contended that the hereditary nature of the monarchy 
pointed out an unconditional right in the prince to assume 
the supreme power under such circumstances ; hut Mr Pitt 
asserted the right of Parliament to give or withhold such an 
office, and proposed to assign certain limits to the authority 
of the intended repent, which would have placed the exist- 
ing ministry beyond hisreach. The Irish Parliament voted 
the unconditional regency to the prince ; but that of Great 
Britain was about to adopt the modified plan proposed by 
Mr Pitt, when, March 1789, the hing suddenly recovered, 
and put an end to the difficulty. he debates on the 
regency question show in a very strong light how statesmen 
will sometimes abandon their most favourite and strongest 
principles, on the call of their own immediate interests. 


MISCELLANEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES From 1760 to 1790. 


356. At the beginning of the reign of George III., both 
the comrfierce and manufactures. of the country might be 
considered* as in a highly flourishing condition. Scotland 
was not now, as formerly, exempt from the general pro- 
sperity. In that country, since the year 1746, great im- 
provements of various kinds had taken place: the linen 
manufacture had been much advanced; a trade with the 
colonies had sprung up ; agriculture was undergoing great 
changes for the better ; the Highlands were now peaceful, 
and throughout the whole country were seen conspicuous 
symptoms of increasing wealth, and its natural consequence, 
refinement of manners. 
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357. During the first ten years of the reign of George 
1E., some discoveries and inventions were made, by which 
the prosperity of the whole cmpire received a new impulse. 
By the improvements effected in the steam-engine by Mr 
dames Watt, a superior mechanic power was obtained for 
the driving of machinery and other purposes. Mr James 
Hargreaves of Blachburn mvented the spinning-jenny, a 
contrivance for abmdging the use of hand-labour in the 
cotton manufacture. Upon this an improvement was 
afterwards made by Mr Richard Arkwright, who invented 
what was called the spinning-jrame, by which a vast 
number of threads of the utmost fineness were spun with 
very little aid from hand-labour. A third invention called 
the mule-jenny, by Mr Crompton of Bolton, came into use 
some years later; and, finally, the poreer-loom was invented, 
for superseding hand-labour in weaving. By these means, 
the cotton manufacture was brought to a pitch of prosperity 
in Butain, such as no particular branch of manufacture had 
ever experieneed before in any country. The immense 
wealth produced by 1t is allowed to have been what chiefl 
enabled the nation to sustain the great contest in which it 
was afterwards involved with France. Considering these 
great results, the onginal condition of the principal persons 
concerned in improving the manufacture is remarkable. 
Mr Watt, who gave it a mechanic force in the steam-engine, 
was an artisan in his early days; Mr Hargreaves was a 
carpenter, and Mr Arkwright a dresser of hair. The latter, 
at his death, left nearly a million sterling, realised by the 
profits of his invention. 

358. The carly part of the reign of George II. was 
distinguished by the discoveries of Captain Covk in the 
Pacific Ocean, by the formation of many canals for internal 
navigation, and by the foundation of the Royal Academy 
for the Promotion of the Fine Arts. This period derives 
lustre from the admirable paintings of , Blake, 
Hoppner, and Reynolds. Astronomy was cultivated by 
Dr Walham Lierschel, who in 1783 discovered the planet 
Uranus. Chemistry was improved by Dr Joseph Black 
and Mr Cavendish. The science of medicine was advanced 
by Dr Cullen of Edinburgh ; and natural lustory by Sir 
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Joseph Banks. In literature, the chief place is due to Dr 
Samuel Johnson, who had flourished also in the preceding 
reign. Oliver Goldsmith, Mark Akenside, and William 
Cowper, were the most eminent pocts. Llistory was written 
in a masterly manner by Wilham Robertson and David 
WIume; Henry Home, David Hume, and Adam Smith, 
figure as philosophical writers; Sir Wilham Blackstone 
wrote on English law; and amongst divines, the most 
eminent were Bishops Warburton, Jortin, and Hurd. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


359. The country had for several years experienced the 
utmost prosperity and peace, when 2¢ was roused by a series 
of events which tooh place in France. The proceedings 
of the French nation for redressing the pohtical grievances 
under which they had long laboured, commenced in 1789, 
and were at first very generally applauded in Britain, as 
likely to raise that nation to a rational degree of freedom. 
Ere long, the violence shuwn at the destruction of the Bas- 
tille, the abolition of hereditary privileges, the open disrespect 
for rehgion, and other symptoms of an extravagant spirit, 
manifested hy the French, produced a considerable change 
in the sentiments of the Bnitish people. The proceedings 
of the French were still justified by the principal leaders 
of Opposition in Parhament, and by a large class of the 
community; but they mspued the government, and the 
propertied and privileged classes generally, with great alarm 
and distrust. 

360. Under the impulse communicated from France, 
a number, of associations were formed throughout the 
country, for the purpose of urging that reform in the 
House of Commons which had so long been called for by 
the Opposition ; the society m London being headed by 
Mr (afterwards Earl) Grey, and Mr (afterwards Lord) 
Erskine. There also appeared a profusion of pamphlets in 
favour of reform. The public mind was greatly agitated by 
the various events and discussions which were constantly 
taking place; all the more ardent, and speculative, and 
benevolent minds, entering heartily into the views of the 
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French, while the more cautious, and the more wealthy, 
expressed their fears for the result. A considerable number 
of those accustomed to oppose government took this oppor- 
tunity to join its ranks, the chief of whom was Mr Burke, 
who, in November 179, published his celebrated pamphlet 
on the French Revolution, in which he employed unex- 
ampled eloquence, and a vast range of historical illustration, 
to show that it was founded on principles adverse to real 
liberty and to public security. 

361. The improvement of the public institutions of France 
would have probably taken place without any material con- 
sequences, if not deranged by external events. That national 
weakness which had been the main cause of the Revolution, 
prompted two ambitious powers—-Austria and Prussia—to 
form a scheme (summer 1791) for overrunning France, and 
restoring the king tv full authority ; it was also suspected that 
they contemplated appropriating to themselves some of the 

rovinces of France. The intelligence of these designs pro- 

uced the utmost indignation among the French, and was the 
first cause of the more violent proceedings at Paris. In reply 
to a question from France respecting the troops assembling 
on the frontier, Francis LI. of Austria made no scruple to 
avow an intention, with his ally, to interfere in the settle- 
ment of the French government ; the consequence was a pro- 
clamation, by France, of war against Austria, Prussia, and 
Sardinia. In the summer of 1792, the combined powers 
placed an army under the charge of the Duke of Brunswick 
reinforced by large bodies of the fugitive noblesse of France 
—for the purpose of invading that country, which they had 
no doubt they should speedily find at their mercy, A ma- 
nifesto, issued by the duke at Coblentz, called upon all the 
French authorities to submit to their king, under the pain 
of military execution, and threatened to give up the city of 
Paris to spoliation, if the least injury should be offered to 
the royal family, who were invited to come under the pro- 
tection of the allied army. The result was an ‘univ 
rising of the military spirit of the French against the inva- 
der, who, before the end of the year, was completely de- 
feated, and driven from the country, by troops of raw but 
enthusiastic recruits; while the king, having, by an at- 
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tempted flight, and other circumstances, given reason for 

suspicion that he was disposed to regain his former power 

by means of foreign assistance, was deposed (August 10, 

i? 92), and thrown with his family into ignominious con- 
ement. 


WAR DECLARED AGAINST FRANCE, 1793. 


362. The deposition of the King of France, and the 
subsequent establishment of a republic, conveyed alarm 
wherever hereditary institutions were known. At a time 
when it was the interest of the Fiench Convention to have 
taken every proper means of soothing this unfavourable 
feeling, they gave it additional excitement by passing a 
decree (November 1792), intended as a retaliation for the 
conduct of Austria and Prussia, proffering aid to any people 
who might be inclined to reform their institutions; and 
still farther (January 21, 1793), by bringing their deposed 
king to the block. Previously to the last incident, they had 
overrun the Netherlands, and opened the navigation of the 
Scheldt, which Great Bntain was obliged by treaty to keep 
shut for the advantage of Tolland. The decree, and the 
opening of this river for general commerce, afforded to the 
British government an excuse for entering into a war with 
France, while the real motives were, in a great measure, 
similar to those which animated Austria and Prussia—a 
desire of restoring monarchy in France, and preventing the 
contagion of French doctrines in Britain. The French 
Convention, who made peace one of their first principles, 
offered te explain away the decree, and to give up the ques- 
tion of the Scheldt; but the ministry paid no attention to 
the proposal. It was confidently expected by the king, his 
ministers, and the great body of respectable persons who 
rallied round the throne and the aristocracy on this occasion, 
that the French Republic had not strength to stand a single 
campaign against Britain and the other combined powers. 
363. A comporatively small body of the people were 
zealously opposed to a war with France, and the views of 
this party continued to be advocated in Parliament by 
Messrs Fox and Sheridan, but without producing any im- 
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a At such a crisis, to speak of political 1eforms in 
ngland seemed the height of imprudence, as tending te 
encourage the French. All, therefore, who continued to 
make open demonstrations for that cause, were now branded 
as enemies to religion and civil order. In Scotland, Mr 
Thomas Muir, a barrister, and Mr Palmer, an Unitarian 
clergyman, were tried for sedition, and sentenced to various 
terms of banishment. Citizens named Skirving, Gerald, 
and Margarot, were treated in like manner by the Scottish 
criminal judges, though their offences, n themselves trivial, 
could only be said to derive the character ascribed to them 
from the temporary and accidental circumstances of the 
nation. An attempt to inflict similar punishments upon 
the English reformers, was defeated by the acquittal of a 
shoemaker named Jlardy ;, but the party was nevertheless 
subjected, with the apparent concurrence of a large and 
influential portion of the people, to many minor severities. 


UNEXPECTED RUCCESSES OF TITE FRENCH. 


364. After alliances had been formed with the other 
powers hostile to France, the British mmusters dispatched 
an army to the Netherlands, under the command of the 
hing’s second son, the Duhe of York, to co-operate in 
reducing the fortresses in possession of the French, while 
the town of Toulon, being inclined to remain under the 
authority of the royal family, put 1tself into the hands of a 
British naval commander. At first, the French seemed to 
fail somewhat in ther defences; but on a more ardently 
republican party acceding to power under the direction of 
the famous Robespierre, the national energies vere much 
increased, and the Duke of Brunswick experienced a series 
of disgraceful reverses. ‘The Prussian government, having 
adopted new views of the condition of France, now began 
to withdraw their troops, on the pretext of béing unable to 
pay them; and though Britain gave nearly a million and a 
quarter aan? to induce this power to remain nine months 
longer upon the ficld, its co-operation was of no farther 
service, and was soon altogether lost. On the Ist of June 
1794, the French Brest fleet sustained a severe defeat from 
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Lord Howe, with the loss of six ships; but the republican 
troops not only drove the combined armies out of the Ne- 
therlands, but, taking advantage of an unusually hard frost, 
invaded Holland by the ice which covered the Rhine, and 
reduced that country to a republic under their own control. 
The successes of the British were limited to the above naval 
victory, the temporary possession of Corsica and Toulon, 
the capture of several of the French colonics in the West 
Indies, and the spohation of a great quantity of the com- 
mercial shipping of France; against which were to be 
reckoned the expulsion of an army from the Netherlands, 
the loss of ten thousand men, and sixty thousand stand of 
arms, in an unsuccessful descent upon the west coast of 
France, some considerable losses of shipping, and an increase 
of annual expenditme from about fourteen to nearly forty 
millions. 

365, In the course of the year 1795, the lower portions 
of the community Ingan to appear violently discontented 
with the progress of the war, and to renew thei demands 
for reform in the state. As the hing was passing, Octobe: 
24, to open the session of Palament, a stone was thrown 
into his coach, and the mterference of the horse guaids was 
required to protect his person from: an infuriated moh. The 
ministers consequently obtamed acts for more effectually 
repressing sedition, and for the dispersion of political meet- 
ings. ‘Phey were at the same time compelled to make a 
show of yielding to the popular clamours for peace, and 
commenced a negotiation with the French Directory, which 
was broken off by the refusal of France to restore Belgium 
to Austria. In the ensuing year, so far from any advance 
being madg towards the subjugation of France, the northern 
states of Italy were overrun by its armies, and formed into 
what was called the Cisalpine Republic. The celebrated 
Napoleon Bonaparte made his first conspicuous appearance 
as the leader of this expedition, which terminated im Aus- 
tria submitting to a humiliating peace. At the close of 
1796, a French fleet sailed for Ireland, with the design ef 
revolutionising that country, and detaching it from Britain ; 
but its object was defeated by stress of weather. At this 
cnsis, &@ new attempt was made to negotiate with the 
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French Republic ; but as the events of the year had been 
decidedly favourable to France, a renewed demand of the 
British for the surrender of Belgium was looked upon asa 
proof that they were not sincere in their proposals, and 
their agent was inaullting!y ordered to leave the French ter- 
ritory. To add to the distresses of Britain, while Austria 
was withdrawn from the number of her allies, Spain, by a 
declaration of war in 1797, increased in no inconsiderable 
degree the immense force with whicly she had to contend. 


INVASION THREATENED—-DERANGEMENT OF PUBLIC CREDIT. 


306. For »ome time an inyasion of Britain had been 
threatened by Fiance; and, sacred as the land had been for 
centuries from the touch of a foreign enemy, the successes 
of the republicans had hitherto so greatly exceeded all 
previous calculation, that the execution of their design did 
not appear improbable. Just as the imterference of the 
neighbouting powers had, m 1792, roused the energies of 
the French, so did this proposed mvasion stimulate the 
spirit of the British people. The clamours of reformers, and 
of these who were friendly to France, were now drowned in 
an almost universal zeal for the defence of the country ; 
and not only were volunteer curps every where formed, but 
the desire of prosecuting the war became nearly the ruling 
sentiment of the nation. The munisters, perceiving the 
advantage which was to be derived from the tendency of 
the national spirit, appemed sciiously to dread an invasion, 
and thus produced an unexpecied and very distressing result. 
The credit of the Bank of England was shaken ;,a run was 
made upon it for gold in exchange for ity notes, which it 
could not mect. Sn the 25th of February 1797, therefore, 
the bunk was obliged, with the sanction of the Privy Coun- 
cil, to suspend cash payments, that is, to refuse giving coin on 
demand for the paper money which had been issued. This 
step led to a great depreciation in the value of Bank of 
England notes, and a very serious derangement of the 
currency ensued for a number of years. 


MUTIMES OF THE SEAMEN. 21} 


MUTINIES OF THE SEAMEN-—-NAVAL VICTORIES OF ST 
VINCENT AND CAMPERDOWN. 


367. In April, 2 new alarm arose from the proceedings of 
the seamen on board the Channel fleet, who mutinied for 
an advance of pay, and the redress of some alleged griev- 
ances. A convention of delegates from the various ships 
met in Lord Howe's cabin, and drew up petitions to the 
Hlouse of Commons and the Board of Admiralty. Upon 
these being yielded to, order was restored ; but the seamen 
on board the fleet at the Nore soon after broke out in a 
much more alarming revolt ; and, on the refusal of their de- 
mands, moored their vessels acioss the Thames, threatening 
to cut off all communication between London and the open 
seu. The reduction of this mutiny appeared at one time as 
if it could only be effected by much Hipodstied ; but by the 
firmness of the government, and some skilful dealings with 
the seamen, a loyal party was formed, by whom the more 
turbulent men were secured, and the vessels restored to 
their officers. The nngleaders, the chief of whom was o 
young man named Richard Parker, were tried and exe- 
cuted. 

368. The same year was 1emarkable for several victories 
gained by the British flects. A Spanish flect of twenty- 
seven ships was attacked by fiftcen vessels under Admiral 
Jervis (February 14), off Cape St Vincent, and completely 
beaten, with the loss of four large vessels. A fleet under 
Admiral «Harvey, with a military force under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, captured the island of Trinidad, a Spanish 
colony. In October, a Dutch fleet, under Admiral De 
Winter, was attacked off the village of Camperdown, upon 
their own coast, by Admiral Duncan, who, after a desperate 
battle, captured nine of the enemy's vessels, These naval 
successes compensated in some measure for the many land 
victories of the French, and served to sustain the spirit of 
the British nation under this unfortunate contest. 
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LXPPRITION TOA CGY PT—NEW COALITION AGAINST FRANCE. 


369. In 1798, the French overran and added to their 
dominions the ancient republic of Switzerland, which gave 
them a frontier contiguous to Austria, and enabled them 
eventually to act with mereased readiness and force upon 
that country. In this year, the directors of the French 
republic, beginning to he afraid of the ambition of their 
general, Bonaparte, sent him at the head of an expedition 
to reduce and colonise Egypt, intending from that country 
to act against the British empire in the East Indies. The 
expedition was successful in its first object ; but the fleet 
which had conveyed it was attacked in Aboukir Bay, by 
Admiral Nelson a 1), and almost totally destroyed 
or captured. Whule so much of the strength of the French 
army was thus secluded in a distant country, the eastern 
powers of Europe thought they might safely recommence 
war with the republic. Austna, Naples, and Russia, formed 
a confederacy for this purpose, and Bnitain, to supply the 
necessary funds, submitted to the grievance of an income 
tax, amounting in general to ten per cent., in addition to all 
her previous burdens. 

370. This new conf deracy was so successful in 1799, as 
to redeem the greater part of Italy. In the campaign which: 
produced this result, the Russian army, under the famous 
Suwaroff, acted the most prominent part ; but at the close, 
attempting to expel the French from Switzerland, this large 
force was nearly cut to pieces m one of the defiles of that 
mountainous country. In August of the same-year, Great 
Britain made a corresponding attempt to expel the French 
from Holland. Thirty-five thousand men, under the Duke 
of York, formed the military part of the expedition. The 
fleet was successful at the first in taking the Dutch ships ; 
but the army, having landed under stress of weather at an 
unfavourable place for their operations, was obliged, after 
an abortive series of skirmishes, to make an agreement 
with the French, purchasing permission to go back to their 
country by the surrender of 8000 prisoners from England. 


BONAPARTE ELCCTED FIRSE CONSUL. On 


BONAPARTE ELECTED FIRST CONSUL-——LLIS SUCCESSES. 


371. The reverses which France experienced in 1700 
were generally attributed to the weakness of the Directory 
—s council of five, to which the executive had been m- 
trusted. Bonaparte suddenly returned fiom his army in 
Egypt, and, by a skilful management of lis popularity, 
overturned the Directory, und caused himself to be ap- 
pointed the sole depository of the executive power of the 
state, under the denomination of First Consul. He mme- 
diately wrote a letter to King George, making overtures 
of peace, but was answered, by the Dritish sceretary, 
that no dependence could he placed by Great Britain on 
any treaty with France, unless her government were agam 
consolidated under the Bourbons. Bonaparte, having much 
reason to wish for peace, made a reply to this note, vindi- 
cating France from the charge biought against her, of 
having commenced a systiin of aggression inconsistent 
with the interests of other states, und asserting her right 
to choose her own government—a point, he said, that 
could not decently be contested by the mmuster of a crown 
which was held by no other tenure. But the RBritish 
government was at this time too much elated by the expul- 
sion of the French army from Italy, and the late changes 
in the executive, winch, m their estimation, betokened 
weakness, to be unmediately anxious for peace. 

372. The events of 1800 were of a very different nature 
from what had been calculated upon m England. Sir 
Sidney Smith, who commanded the British forces in Syria, 
had made e treaty with the French army after it had been 
left by Bonaparte, whereby it was agreed that the French 
should abandon Egypt, and retire unmolested to their own 
country. The British government, in its present temper, 
refused to ratify this arrangement; the consequence was a 
continuance of hostilities. The French overthrew a large 
Turkish army at Grand Cairo, and made themselves more 
effectually than ever the masters of the country, so that 
Britain was obliged to send an army next year, under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, to accomplish, at an immense expense 
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and a great waste of human life, what the French had 
formerly agreed todo. In Europe the presence of Bona- 
parte produced equally disastrous results. By one of his 
most dexterous movements, he eluded the Austrians, led an 
army over the Alps by the Great St Bernard into the 
Milanese, and, having gained a decisive victory at M 

June 14), at once restored the greater part of Italy to 
rench domination. Contemporancously with Napoleon's 
movements, Moreau led another army cat into Ger- 
many, overthrew the Austrians in several battles, and 
advanced to within seventeen leagues of Vienna. ‘These 
reverses obliged Austria next year to make a peace, by 
which France became mistress of all Europe west of the 
Rhine and south of the Adige. 


CHANGE OF MINISTRY, AND PEACE OF AMIENS, 1801. 


373. At the commencement of 180], Britain had not 
only to lament this unexpected turn of fortune, but to 
reckon among her enemies the whole of the northern states 
of Eyrope, which had found it necessary to place them- 
selves on a friendly footing with Bonaparte, and, though 
they did not declare war against Britain, yet acted in such 
& Yanner as to render hostilities unavoidable. Nelson 
sailed in March, with a large fleet, for Copenhagen, and 
proved so successful against the Danish fleet, as to reduce 
that country to a state of neutrality. The death of the 
Russian Emperor Paul, which took place at the same time, 
and the accession of Alexander, who was friendly to Britain, 
completely broke up the northern confederacy. °Yet the 
a achievements of France on the Continent,° joined to 

e distresses of a famine which at this time bore hard on 
the British people, produced a desire for that peace which, 
a year before, might have been gained upon better terms. 

ith a view, apparently, to save the honour of Mr Pitt 
and his friends, a new ministry was appointed under Mr 
goes aye Pe whom a peace was at length, in the end of 
the’ year (1801) concluded with France, which was left in 
the state of aggrandisement which has just been described. 

374. The war of the French Revolution placed Great 
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Britain in possession of a considerable number of islands 
and colonies in the East and West Indies, and eleewhere ; 
and while two war-ships was the whole amount of her 
losses at sea, she had taken or destroyed 80 sail of the 
line, 181 frigates, and 224 smaller ships belonging to the 
enemy, together with 743 privateers, 15 Dutch, and 76 
Spanish ships. The triumphs of the British fleets were 
indeed numerous and splendid, and had the effect of keep- 
ing the national commerce almost inviolate durmg the 
whole of the war, while that of France was nearly destroyed. 
‘There was, however, hardly the most trifling mstance of 
success by Jand; and the expenses of the contest had been 
enormous. Previously to 1793, the supphes usually voted 
by the House of Commons were £14,000,000; but those 
for 1801 were £42,197,000, being double the amount of 
the whole land-rent of the country. 


IRELAND-——-RESULTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


375. Although the government had been able, m 1783, 
to procure a dissolution of the volunteer corps, the bulk of 
the Irish people continued to express the most anxious 
desire for such a reform in their Parliament as might render 
it a more Phage representation of the popular voice. In 
October 1764, a national congress, composed of delegates 
from most of the counties and large towns, met in Dublin, 
and petitioned for parliamentary reform, Nor was this a 
movement solely of the discontented Catholics, but it em- 
braced a vast number of Protestants, who were displeased 
that thdir legislature should be merely an organ in the 
hands of & small dominant party, accustomed to be subser- 
vient to the English ministry. When Mr Pitt came into 
power, the part which he had taken in advocating parlia- 
mentary reform, inspired hopes in the Irish that they should 
speedily be successful in their object ; but they soon learned 
that, from the opposition of the king and his colleagues, the 
sentiments of Pitt with to this measure were of 
no avail. An attempt which he made to console them for 
the want of reform, by extending their commercial privi- 
leges, was also frustrated, chiefly by the jealousy of the 
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British merchants. A strong feeling of discontent, not only 
with the government but with the British connexion, was 
thus engendered in Ireland. 

376. At the commencement of the revolutionary proceed- 
ings in France, the wildest hopes of the Irish were again 
excited. Towards the close of the year 1791 they formed 
an association, under the title of the United Irishmen, com- 
prehending persons of all religions, and designed to obtain 
“a aly pre reform of the legislature, founded on the prin- 
ciples of civil, political, and religious liberty.” The govern- 
ment from the first suspected this association of meditating 
an overturn of the state, and took strong measures for keep- 
ing it in check. A convention formed by it met nm Dubhn, 
December 3, 1792, and petitioned for reform. The Ca- 
tholics took this opportumty to abjure certain tenets which 
were communly attnbuted to them, such as, that excommu- 
nicated princes might be deposed or murdered by their 
subjects, that faith nnght be broken with heretics, that the 
Pope had any power withm the Lintish dominions, and 
that any human power could forgive sins without sincere 
1epentance. They also disavowed all desire to reclaam lands 
forfeited by their ancestors, or to overthrow the existing 
Protestant church. The great force mustered im Lreland 
against the government, at a time when it was about to 
commence a war against similar principles in France, gave 
it much uncasmess, and some concessions to the popular 
spirit were thought indispensable. The legislature of Ire- 
land, therefore, gave permission to Catholics to intermarry 
with Protestants, to practise at the bar, and to educate 
their own cluldren. At the same time, acts were passed 
for putting down the meetings und petitions of tke United 
Irishmen ; and their secretary, Archibald Hamilton Rowan, 
was tried and sentenced to a fine and two years’ imprison- 
ment, for issuing a seditious manifesto. 

377. It was soon after ascertained that the United Irish- 
men had carried on a treasonable co ondence with the 
agents of the French government, and if Rowan had not 
escaped from prison, he would, in all probability, have been 
Seg capitally. Two other leaders in the association, 

ames Napper Tandy and Theobald Wolfe Tone, at the 
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same time, fled from the country. It was now considered 
certaig that a plan had been formed for detaching Ireland 
from Britain, and uniting it to the French Repubhe. The 
government, fully awake to the danger (1794), dispatched 
Earl Fitzwilliam, a hberal nobleman, to act as lord-lieu- 
tenant, with permission to take whatever measures he might 
deem necessary for restoring the loyalty and tranquillity of 
the country. He began by displacing from power all the 
officers who were opposed to the system of conciliation 
which he meant to pursue. Leave was also given in Par- 
liament to brmg in a bill for removing the Cathohe disqua- 
lifications. But before any measure had been completed, 
the Honourahle John Beresford, a leader of the party which 
had so long held the chef rule in Ireland, persuaded the 
governinent of the danger that would result from the plan 
of Earl Fitzwilham, and he was suddenly superseded. The 
Parliament, which had almost unammously sanctioned the 
Catholic Rehef bill, whie it was understood to he desired 
by the government, now threw it out) = The Catholics ob- 
tained no advantages on this occasion, except permission to 
send their children to the Dublin University, and the esta- 
blishment of a college at Maynooth fot the education of 
their priests, against whom the French semimaries were now 


closed. 


IRELAN D-—REBELLION OF 1798. 


378. The patriotic party in Ireland seem to have now 
despaired of accomplishing the desired melioration of their 
institutiens, so long as the British connexion should subsist. 
They therefore formed themselves into secret societies, with 
the intention of throwing the country under the protection 
of the French, who, 1t will be recollected, had proffered their 
friendship to any nation which might be discontented with 
its rulers. These societies were organised in the most inge- 
nious manner, under military as well as civil regulations, 
and are said to have involved nearly half a million of men. 
A supreme directory of five persons, personally known only 
to those next in command, and who, nevertheless, exercised 
the most absolute rule over the whole body, entered into a 
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treaty with the directory of the 'rench Republic, for the land- 
ing of a considerable auxiliary army, to be under the pay and 
command of the Irish. So determined were the members 
of this vast union to obtain their object, that its proceedings 
were conducted for about two years without being betrayed 
to the government. During this time, being resolved to 
wait patiently for the aid of France, and the complete pre- 
paration of their own strength, they submitted quietly to 
the severest dings of the government. In the course 
of the year 1796, the Habcas Corpus act was suspended ; 
magistrates were empowered, at their own discretion, to 
send suspected persons to the navy; and a yeomanry corps, 
formed out of those Protestants who took the name of the 
Orange party, treated the Catholics with great severity. In 
the summer of 1797, military law was proclaimed, and life 
and liberty were every where at the mercy of a dissolute 
soldiery. Yet the unions every where remained quiet, 
though able, at the command of their leaders, to have risen 
in almost overwhelming force against the government The 
connexion of Great Britain with Ireland is allowed to have 
been maintained on this oceasion with the greatest difficulty. 
379. In December 1796, a portion of the French fleet, 
destined for the service of the Irish Union, anchored in 
Bantry Bay. Not being jomed by the remainder, and find- 
ing the country disposed to remain quiet, those in command 
judged it prudent to return almost immediately to Brest. 
n the ensuing year, the naval resources of France were 
much reduced by the victory of Duncan over the Dutch 
fleet at Camperdown. With the design of urging thei 
reparations, Arthur O'Connor, a member of the Irish 
Directory: proceeded to France, but was arrested fn passing 
through England. Losing all hope of French assistance, 
the conspirators resolved to act without it; but their designs 
were betrayed by one Reynolds; and three other members 
of the Directory, Emmett, Macnevin, and Bond, were 
seized. Notwithstanding the ponerse measures which 
the government was thus enabled to take, the Union per- 
sisted in the design of rising on a fixed day. Lord Edward 
Fi another of its leaders, was then arrested, and, 
being wounded in a scuffle with his captors, soon after died 
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in prison. On the 21st of May 1798, Lord Castlereagh, 
secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, disclosed the whole a 
a ort iia which had been fixed to commence on 

e 23d. 

380, Though thus thwarted in their designs, and deprived 
of their best leaders, the conspirators appeared in arms in 
various parts of the country. Parties attucked Naas and 
Carlow, but were repulsed with loss. A large party, under 
a priest named Murphy, appeared in the county of Wexford, 
and took the city of that name. Slight insurrections about 
the same time broke out in the northern counties of Antrim 
and Down, but were easily suppressed. In Wexford alone 
did the insurgents appear in formidable strength ; and on 
the 20th of June, their whole force was collected upon 
Vinegar Hill, near Enniscorthy, where an army of 13, 
men, with a proportionate train of artillery, was brought 

inst them by General Lake. They were completely 
overthrown and dispersed. From this time the rebellion lan- 
guished, and in July it had so far ceased to be formidable, 
that an act of amnesty was passed in favour of all who had 
been engaged in it, except the leaders. 

381. On the 22d of August, when the rebellion had been 
completely extinguished, nine hundred French, under 
General Humbert, were landed at Killala, in the opposite 
extremity of the country from that in which the insurgents 
had shown the preatest strength. Though too late to be of 
any decisive effect, they gave some trouble to the govern- 
ment. A much larger body of British troops, under General 
Lake, met them at Castlebar, but retreated in a ic. 
They then advanced to the centre of the country, while the 
Lord-Lieuéenant confessed the formidable reputation which 
their countrymen had acquired, by concentrating an im- 
mensely disproportioned force against them. On the 8th 
of September, they were met at Carrick-on-Shannon by 
this large army, to which they yielded themselves prisoners 


of war. 


IRELAND-——-UNION witg GREAT BRITAIN. 


382. In the course of the two ensuing years, the British 
ministers exerted themselves to bring about an incorporating 
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union of Ireland with Great Britain: a measure to which 
the Insh people were almost universally opposed, but which, 
by the use of bribes and government patronage, liberally 
employed amongst the members of the Irish legislature, was 
at Jength effected. From the Ist of January 180], the 
kingdom of Ireland formed an essential part of the empire, 
on which was now conferred the name of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain und Ireland. The act of union 
secured to the Irish most of the commercial privileges 
which they had so long sought. Upon a comparison of 
the aggregate exports and imports of the two countries, 
liseland was to raise two parts of revenue for every fifteen 
raised by Great Buitain, during the first twenty years of the 
union, after which new regulations were to be made by 
Parliament. One hundred commoncrs were to be seat by 
Ireland to the Buitish (now called the Imperial) Parha- 
ment, namely, two for each county, two for each of the 
cities of Dublin and Cork, one fo1 the university, and one 
for cach of the thirty-one most considerable towns. Four 
lods spiritual, by rotation of sessions, and twenty-cight 
lords temporal, elected for life by the Peers of Ireland, were 
to sit in the Ilouse of Lords. 

383. The Union, though upon the whole effected im a 
spint of fairness towards leland, increased the discontent of 
the people, which broke out in 1803 in a new insurrection. 
Under Robert Emmett and Thomas Russell, a conspiracy 
wus formed for seizing the seat of the vice-government, and 
for this purpose a great multitude of peasantry from the 
county of Kildare assembled (July 23) m Dublin. Dzis- 
appointed in their attempt upon the castle, they ceuld only 
raise a tumult in the streets, m the course of which Lord 
Kilwarden, a judge, and his nephew, Mr Wolfe, were 
dragged from a carriage and killed. The mob was dis- 
persed by soldiery, and Emmett and Russell, being seized, 
were tried and executed. 


WAR RENEWED WITH FRANCE, 1803—suBSEQUENT EVENTS. 


384. It was only one of “the results of the war against 
French independence, that France was led by the course of 
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events to place herself under the contro! of her chief mili- 
tary genius, Napoleon Bonaparte ; a man singularly quah- 
fied for concentrating and directing the energies of a 
country in the existing condition of France, but animated 
more by personal ambition than by any extended views of 
the good of his species. ,It was soon manifest that Bona- 
parte did not relish peace. By taking undue advantage of 
several points Ieft loose in the treaty, he provoked Great 
Britain to retaliate by retainmg possession of Malta; and 
the war was accordingly recommenced in May 1803. Bri- 
tain immediately employed her superior naval force to seize 
the French West India colonics , while France took po+- 
session of Hanover, and excluded Bauitish commerce from 
Hamburgh. Donaparte collected an immense flotilla at 
Boulogne, for the avowed purpose of invading England , 
but so vigorous were the preparations made by the whole 
British population, and so formidable the fleet under Lod 
Nelson, that he never found it possible to put his design in 
execution. In the year 1804, he was clevated to the 
condition of Emperor of the French, and France onee 
more exhilnted the formalities of a comt, though not of the 
kind which the European sovereigns wished to see esta- 
bhshed. In Apmil of the same year, the Addington admi- 
nistration was exchanged for one constructed by Mr Pitt, 
and of which he formed the chief. 

385. In 1805, under the fostering influence of Great 
Britain, a new coahtion of European powers, consisting of 
Russia, Sweden, Austiia, and Naples, was formed against 
Napoleon. He, on the other hand, had drawn Spain upon 
his side. and was making great exertions for contesting with 
Britain we empire of the sea. <A fleet of thirty-three sail, 
partly French and patly Spanish, met a British fleet of 
twenty-seven, under Nelson, off Cape Trafalgar, October 
25, 1805, and was completely beaten, though at the expense 
of the life of the British commander. Britain thus fixed 
permanently her dominion over the seas and coasts of the 
civilsed world. At this time, however, Napoleon was 
asserting with equal success his supremacy over continental 
Europe. By a sudden, rapid; and unexpected movement, 
he conducted an army into Germany, where the Austnans 
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were already making aggressions upon neutral territory. 
On A 17th Octoberr he took the fortress of Uln, with it 
artillery, magazines, an ison 0 : men; a mon 
after, Re entered Vienne without resistance. He then 
pursued the royal family, and the allied armies of Russia 
and Austria, into Moravia; and, on the 2d of December, he 
gained the decisive victory of Austerlitz, which put an end 
to the coalition, and rendered himself the dictator of the 
Continent. 

386. This series of events caused much gloom in the 
British counsels, and, with several other paimfual circum- 
stances, among which was the impeachment of his colleague 
Lord Melville, for malpractices in the Admiralty, proved a 
death-blow to Mr Pitt, who expired on the 23d of January 
1806, completely worn out with state business, at the early 
age of forty-seven, half of which time he had spent in the 
public servicé. Mr Pitt is universally allowed the praise of 
high talent and patriotism. But his policy has been a 
subject of dispute between the two great parties ints which 
British .society is divided. By the Tories it is firml 
heheved, that his entering into the war against the I'renc 
republic was the means of saving the country from anarchy 
and ruin; by the Whigs, or Liberals, that this step only 
tended to postpone the settlement of the affuurs of France, 
and loaded Britain with an enormous debt. Of the absence 
of all selfish views in Mr Pitt there can be no doubt ; for, 
so far from accumulating a fortune out of the public funds, 
he left some debts, which Parhament gratefully paid. 

387. Mr Pitt’s ministry was succeeded by one composed 
of Lord Grenville, Mr Fox, and their friends: it was com- 
prehensively called Whig, although Lord Grenvjjle was in 
every respect a Tory, cxcept in his advocacy of the claims 
of the Catholics for emancipation. In the course of 1806, 
the new cabinet made a strenuous but not undignified at- 
tempt to obtain a peace from France, which now threatened 
to bring the whole world to its feet. But the Grenville 
administration encountered serious difficulties from the 
king, who never could be induced to look with the least 
favour on the Catholic claims, or those who advocated 
them. Exhausted by his useless labours, Mr Fox died 
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September 13, 1806. Few names are more endcared to 
the British people than his; for, though the leader of the 
Whigs, he never excited any rancour in his opponents. He 
was remarkable for his frankness and simplicity ; and, if 
his private life was not free from errors, they rather served 
to prevent his high endowments from removing him above 
the sphere of human sympathy, than to render him odious. 
His abilities as a Parliamentary orator and statesman were 
of the first order, and he was invariably the consistent 
and sincere friend of popular rights. It was not the least 
lamentable consequence of the war, that it caused the 

remature decease of two such men as Mr Pitt and Mr 
‘ox. 

388. A new coalition, excluding Austria, but involving 
Prussia, had been subsidised by Bntain, and was now pre- 
paring to act. Whuith his usual decssion, Napoleon led 
what he called his “Grand Army” by foiced marches into 
Prussia ; gained, on the l4th of October, the battles of 
Jena and Averstudt, which at once deprived that country 
of her army, her capital, and her fortresses; and then 
proclaimed the famous “ Berlin Decrees,” hy which be de- 
clared Great Britain in a state of blockade, and shut the 
ports of Iurope against her merchandise. The King of 
Prussia, Frederick William IIT., took refuge with his court 
in Ruasia, which now was the only contmental power of 
any inportance that remained unsubdued by France. 

389. Towards that country Napoleon soon bent his 
steps, taking, as he went, assistance from Poland, which he 
promised to restore to independence. After a series of 
skirmishes and battles of lesser importance, he met the 
Russian aymy in great strength (June 14, 1807), at Fried- 
land, and gave it a total overthrow. He might now have 
easily reduced the whole country, as he had done Austria 
and Prussia; but he contented himself with forming a 
treaty (called the treaty of Tilsit, from the place where it 
was entered into), by which Russia agreed to become an 
ally of France, and entered into his views for the embarrass- 
ment of Britain by the exclusion of her commerce from the 
continental ports. France had thus, in the course of a few 
years, disarmed the whole of Europe, excepting Great 
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Britain ; an amount of military triumph for which there 
was no precedent in ancient or modern history. 

390. The Grenville administration was displaced in 
spring 1807, in consequence of the difference between its 
members and the king on the subject of the Catholic 
claims, which had lon heen urged by the Whig party, with 
little support from the people. The next ministry was 
headed by the Duke of Portland, and included Lords 
Hawkesbury and Castlereagh (afterwards Earl of Liver- 
pool and Marquis of Londonderry), and Mr Canning, as 
secretaries ; Mr Spencer Perceval, recently a solicitor, being 
chancellor of the exchequer. After being accustomed to 
the services of such men as Pitt and Fox, the people 
regarded this cabinet as one possessing comparatively little 
ability. One of its first acts was the dispatch of a naval 
armament to Copenhagen, to seize and biing away the 
Danish shipping, which was expected to be mediately 
employed in subserviency to the designs of France, and for 
the injury of Biitam. The end of the expedition was 
easily gained , but it was the means of loweringthe honour 
uf Britain in the eyes of foreign states. 


FikST PENINSTLAR CAMPAIGN—SUHSEQUCENT EVENTS 


391. The retaliation of France, for the interferences of 
other powers with its revolution, even supposing such 
retaliation justifiable, was now more than completed. 
Further measures could only appear as dictated by a desire 
of aggrandisement. But France was now given up to the 
direction of a military genius, who had other endy to serve 
than the defence of the country against foreign aggression 
or interference. The amazing successes of Napoleon had 
inspired him with the idea of universal empire ; and so 
great was the influence he had acquired over the French, 
and so high their military spirit, that the attainment of his 
object seemed by no means impossible. There was a diffe- 
rence, however, between the opposition which he met with 
before this period, and that which he subsequently encoun- 
tered. In the earlier penods of the war, the military 
operations of the European powers were chiefly dictated by 
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views concerning the interests of governments, and in 
which the people at large felt little sympathy. Henceforth 
a more patriotic spirit rose every where against Napoleon : 
he was looked upon in England and elsewhere as the com- 
mon cnemy of humanity and of freedom ; and every exer- 
tion made for the humiliation of France was animated by 
a sentiment of desperation, in which the governors and 
governed alike participated. 

392. The Spanish peninsula was the first part of the pros- 
trated continent where the people could be said to have 
taken a decidedly hostile part against Napoleon. Ife had 
there gone so far as to dethrone the reigning family, and 
give the crown to his elder brother Joseph. A sense of 
wrong and insult, mingled with religious fanaticism, raised 
the Spanish people in revolt against the French troops ; and 
though thcir conduct was every where barbarous in the 
extreme, it was hailed in Britain as capable of being turned 
to account. In terms of a treaty entered into with a pro- 
visional government in Spam, a small army was landed, 
August & 1808, in Portugal, which had been recently taken 
possession of by the French. Sir Arthur Wellesley, who 
afterwards became so famous as Duke of Wellington, was the 
leader of this force. In an engagement at Vimeira, on the 
21st, he repulsed the French, under Junot, who soon after 
nerced, by what was called the Convention of Cintra, to 
evacuate the country. Sir Arthur being recalled, the British 
army was led into Spain under the command of Sir John 
Moore ; but this officer found the reinforcements poured in 
by Napoleon too great to be withstood, and accordingly, in 
the end pf December, he commenced a disastrous though 
well-conducted retreat towards the port of Corunna, 
whither fie was closely pursued by Marshal Soult. ‘The 
British army suffered, on this occasion, the severest hard- 
ships and losses, but did not experience a check in battle, 
or lose a single standard. In a battle which took place at 
Corunna, January 16, 1809, for the purpose of protecting 
the embarkation of the troops, Sir John Moore was killed. 

393. Much of the publie attention was about this time 
engrossed. by circumstances in the Baar life of the eldest 
son of the king. The Prince of Wales had been tempted, 
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in 1795, by the prospect of having his debts paid by 
the nation, to marry the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, for 
whom he entertained no affection. Almost ever since the 
marriage, he had shown the most marked disrespect for 
his consort, who, consequently, lived separate from him, and 
did not herself display the prudent conduct of a British 
matron. 

394. In 1809, Austria was induced once more to com- 
mence war with France. Upwards of half a million of men 
were brought into the field, under the command of the 
Archduke Charles. Bonaparte, leaving Spain comparativel 
open to attack, moved rapidly forward into Germany, an 
by the victory of Echmuhl, opened up the way to Vienna, 
which surrendered to him. After gaining a slight advan- 
tage at Essling, the archduke came to a second decisive 
encounter at Wagram, where the strength of Austria was 
completely broken to pieces. The peace which succeeded 
was sealed by the marriage of Napoleon to Maria Louisa, 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria, for which purpose he 
divorced his former wife Josephine. 

395. In the autumn of 1809, the British government 
dispatched an armament of 100,000 men, for the purpose 
of securing a station which should command the navigation 
of the Scheldt. The expedition was placed ander the com- 
mand of the Earl of Chatham, elder brother of Mr Pitt, a 
nobleman totally unacquainted with military affairs on such 
a scale. Under such management, the enterprise could not, 
in circumstances otherwise favourable, have succeeded. Too 
much time was put off in the preliminary siege of Flushing ; 
Antwerp was effectually prepared to resist every effort ; and 
the unhealthy season came on before any thing considerable 
had been done. The army, having disembarked on the 
insalubrious island of Walcheren, was swept off in thousands 
by disease. The survivors returned in December, without 
having done any thing towards the object for which 
set out. This tragical affair became the subject of inquiry 
in the House of Commons, which, by a majority of 272 
against 232, vindicated the manner in which the expedition 
had been managed. 

396. A new expedition in Spain was attended with better 
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success. Taking advantage of the absence of Napoleon in 
Austria, a considerable army was landed, April 1809, 
under the command of Sir Arthur Wellesley, who imme- 
diately drove Soult out of Portugal, and then made a rapid 
move upon Madrid. King Joseph advanced with a consi- 
derable force under the command of Marshal Victor ; and, 
on the 28th of July, attacked the British and Spanish troops 
in a strong position at Talavera. The contest was obstinate 
and sanguinary ; and though the French did not retreat, 
the advantage lay with the British. As this was almost 
the first success which Britain experienced by land in the 
course of the war, Sir Arthur Wellesley became the theme 
of universal praise, and he was elevated to a peerage, under 
the title of Viscount Wellington of Talavera. He was 
obliged immediatel) io fall back upon Portugal, where he 
occupied a strong position near Santarem. 
397. Early in Igo, Napoleon reinforced the army in 
in, and gave orders to Massena to “ drive the British 
out of the arseeaal Wellington pomes his troops on the 
heights of Busaco—eighty thousand in number, including 
Portuguese—and there, on the 27th of September, was 
attacked by an equal number of French. Both British and 
Portuguese behaved well: the French were repulsed with 
great eax and, for the first time in the war, conceived a 
respectful notion of the British troops. Wellington now 
retired to the lines of Torres Vedras, causing the whole 
country to be desolated as he went, for the purpose of 
embarrassing the French. When Massena observed the 
strength of the British position, he hesitated; and finally, 
in the spring of 1811, performed a disastrous and harassed 
retreat inéo Spain. 
398. It now became an object of importance with Wel- 
lington to obtain possession of the Spanish fortresses which 
been seized by the French. On the 22d of ot ie he 
reconnoitered Badajos, and soon after laid siege to Almeida. 
Massena, advancing to raise the siege, was met on fair terms 
at Fuentes d’Onoro, May 5, and repulsed. Almeida con- 
sequently fell into the hands of the British. General Beres- 
ford, at the head of another body of British forces, guned 
the bloody battle of Albuera over Soult, and thereby pro- 
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tected the siege of Badajos, which, however, was soon after 
abandoned. uring the same season, General Graham, in 
command of a third body of troops, gained the battle of 
Barosea. At the end of a campaign, in which the French 
were upon the whole unsuccessful, Wellington retired once 
more into Portugal. 

399. The exclusion of strangers from the House of Com- 
mons during the inquiries into the Walcheren e ition, 
had been made a subject of discussion in a debating club, 
the president of which was therefore committed to Newgate 
for a breach of privilege. Sir Francis Burdett, member for 
Westminster, made this proceeding the subject of some 
acrimonious remarks in a letter to his constituents, denying 
the right of the louse of Commons to imprison without 
trial, and describing that body as “ a part of our fellow- 
subjects, collected together by means which it is not neces- 
sary for me to describe.” The letter was voted a libel on 
the house, and a warrant was issued by the speaker for 
committing Sir Francis to the Tower. Sir Francis, denying 
the legality of the warrant, resisted its execution by remain- 
ing in his own house, where he was protected from the 
officers by immense crowds of people. After suffering a 
kind of siege for two days, he was forcibly taken by a Jarge 
train of soldiers, and lodged in the Tower. By these pro- 
ceedings, the capital was convulsed for several days ; and in 
the course of the tumults which took place, a number of 
lives were lost. 


PRINCE OF WALES APPOINTED REGENT. 


6 

400. The intellect of the king, which had experienced 
several temporary aberrations, gave way at the close of the 
year 1810, and rendered the appointment of a regent un- 
avoidable. Accordingly, in December, the Parliament 
imposed that duty upon the Prince of Wales, though under 
certain restrictions as to the appointment of officers and 
other branches of the royal prerogative. The Tory party 
had not now the same reason -to dread the accession of the 
prince which they had in 1789. His sentiments on the 
Catholic claims, originally favourable, had in 1804 experi- 
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enced a decided change, which proved the means of alienat- 
ing him from the Whigs, with whom Catholic emancipation 
was a leading principle. Though he did not at first show 
any disinclination to take his old friends into the ministry, 
he contrived, when the first year of restriction had elapsed, 
to let them remain in their wonted state of opposition, 
without seeming to have desired it. 

401. The year 1811 was regarded as the period of greatest 
depression and distress which the British empire had known 
for several ages. At this time, with the exception of an 
uncertain footing gained in Spain, the influence of England 
was unknown on the Continent. Bonaparte seemed as 
firmly seated on the throne of France as any of ber former 
monarchs, wlule every other civilised European kingdom 
either owned a monarci. of his express appointment, or was 
in some other way subservient to him. By the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, he had shut the ports of the Continent 
against British goods, so that they could only be smuggled 
into the usual markets. By Dritish orders in council, 
which, though intended to be retaliatory, only increased the 
evil, no vessel belonging to a neutral power—such, for 
instance, as the United States—was permitted to carry 
goods to those purts, unless they should previously land and 
pay a daty in Britain. Thus the nation at once suffered 
from the shortsighted despotism of the French emperor, 
and from its own narrow and imperfect views of commerce ; 
for, by embarrassing America, it only deprived itself of one 
of its best and almost sole-remaining customers. 


RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 


402. TRe power of Bonaparte, though sudden in its rise, 
night have been permanent, 1f managed with discretion. 
It was used, however, in such a way as to produce a 

‘powerful reaction throughout Europe in favour of those 
ancient institutions, which, twenty years before, had been 
threatened with ruin. The exclusion of British goods, a 
measure which he had dictated in resentment against Eng- 
land, proved the gource of great distress, oppression, and 
hardship throughout the Continent, and was greatly instru- 
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mental in exciting a spirit of hostility against him. The 
very circumstance of a foreign power domineering over their 
native princes, raised a feeling in favour of those personages, 
which, being identified with the cause of national inde- 
pendence, acted as a very powerful stimulant. On the 
other hand, a sense of the grasping ambition of Napoleon 
—of his hostility to real freedom—of his unscrupulousness 
in throwing away the lives of his subjects for his own per- 
sonal ndisement—had for some time been gaining 
ground in France itself. 

403. In 1812, when the transactions in Spain had already 
somewhat impaired Napoleon's reputation, Alexander, Em- 
peror of Russia, ventured upon a defiance of his decrees 

inst British merchandise, and provoked him to a renewal 
of the war. With upwards of half a million of troops, 
appointed in the best manner, he set out for that remote 
country, determined to reduce it into perfect subjection. 
An unexpected accident defeated all his plans. The city of 
Moscow, after being possessed by the French troops in 
September, was destroyed by imcendiaries, so that no shelter 
remained for them during the ensuing winter. Napoleon 
was obliged to retreat; but, overtaken by the direst incle- 
mency of the season, his men perished by thousands in the 
snow. Of his splendid army, a mere skeleton regained 
central Europe. Returning almost alone to Paris, he con- 
trived with great exertions to reinforce his army, though 
there was no replacing the veterans lost in Russia. 

404. Early in 1813, he opened a campaign in northern 
Germany, where the Emperor of Russia, now joined by 
the King of Prussia and various minor powers, sappeared 
in the open field against him. After varioug successes 
on both sides, an armistice was agreed to on the Ist of 
June, and Bonaparte was offered peace on condition of 
restoring cnly that part of his dominions which he had 
acquired since 1805. Inspired with an overweening confi- 
dence in his resources and military genius, he refused these 
terms, and lost all. In August, when the armistice was 
at an end, his father-in-law, the Emperor of Austria, joined 
the allies, whose forces now numbered 500,000 men, while 
an army of 300,000 was the largest which Napoleon could 
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at present bring into the field. Henceforth he i be 
considered as overpowered by numbers. By steady though 
cautious movements, the allies advanced to France, driving 
him reluctantly before them, and increasing their own force 
as the various states became emancipated by their presence. 
At the close of 1813, they rested upon the frontiers of 
France, while Lord Wellington, after two successful cam- 


paigns in Spain, had advanced in like manner to the 
yrenees. 


TIOME AFFAIRS—WaAR WITH AMERICA. 


405. Some changes had in the mean time taken place in 
the British administration. On the 11th of May 1812, the 
‘premier, Mr Perceval, was shot in the lobby of the House 
of Commons,, by a man named Bellingham, whom some 
private losses had rendered insane. Lords Liverpool and 
Castlereagh then became the ministerial leaders in the two 
Houses of Parliament, but were quickly voted down by 
a majority of four, upon a motion made by Mr Stuart 
Wortley, afterwards Lord Wharncliffe. The ministry wis 
finally rendered satisfactory to Parliament by the admission. 
of Earl Harrowby as president of the council, Mr Vansit- 
tart as chancellor of the exchequer, and Lord Sidmouth 
(formerly premier while Mr Addington) as secretary for the 
home department ; Lord Liverpool continuing as premier, 
and Lord Castlereagh as foreign and war secretary. 
406. Notwithstanding the successes which were at this 
pe brightening the prospects of Britain, the regent and 
is minjsters did not enjoy much popularity. The regent 
himself did not possess those domestic virtues which are 
esteemed by the British people, and he had excited much 
disapprobation by the steps which he took for fixing a 
criminal charge upon his consort. The general discontents 
were increased by the effects of the orders in council, for 
prohibiting the commerce of neutral states. Vast multi- 
tudes of working people were thrown idle by the stagnation 
of manufactures, and manifested their feelings in commotion 
and riot. The middle classes expressed their dissatisfaction, 
by clamours for Parliamentary reform. 
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407. At this unhappy crisis, provoked by the orders in 
council, as well as by a right assumed by British war-vessels 
to search for and impress English sailors on board the com- 
mercial shipping of the United States, that country (June 
1812) declared war against Britain. Before the news had 
reached London, the orders had been revoked by the influ- 
ence of Lord Liverpool; but the Americans, nevertheless, 
were too much incensed to retrace their steps. During the 
summer and autumn, several rencounters took place be- 
tween single American and British ships, in which the 
former wee successful. It was not till June 1, 1813, when 
the Shannon and Chesapeake met on equal terms, that 
the British experienced any naval triumph in this war with 
a kindred people. On Jand, the Americans endeavoured to 
annoy the British by aSsaults upon Canada, but met with 
no decisive success. The British landed several expeditions 
on the coast of the States, and were successful at Washing- 
ton, at Alexandria, and one or two other points, but expe- 
rienced a bloody and disastrous repulse at New Orleans. 
The war erded, December 1814, without settling any 
of the principles for which the Americans had taken up 
arms. But, while thus simply useless to America, it was 
seriously calamitous to Britan. The commerce with the 
States, which amounted in 1807 to twelve milhons, was 
interrupted and nearly ruined by the orders in council, and 
the hostilities which they occasioned: henceforth America 
endeavoured to render herself commercially independent of 
Britain, by the encouragement of native manufactures—a 

olicy not immediately advantageous, perhaps, to herself, 
but ecidedly injunous to Great Britain. The fatal effects 
of the Berlin and Mulan decrees to Napoleon, and of the 
orders in council to the interests of Bntain, show how 
extremcly dangerous it is for any government to mterfere 
violently with the large commercial systems upon which the 
immediate interests of their subjects depend. 


reaces or 1814-—suBSEQUENT EVENTS. 


408. At the close of 1813, it was evident that Bonaparte 
could hardly defend himself against the vast armaments 
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collected on all hands against him. Early in 1814, having 
impressed almost every youth capable of bearmg arms, he 
opposed the allies on the frontiers with a force much less 
numerous and worse disciplined. Even now he was offered 
peace, on condition that he should only retain France as it 
existed before the Revolution. But this proposition was 
too humiliating to his spirit to be accepted ; and he enter- 
tained a hope that, at the worst, bis father-in-law, the 
Emperor of Austria, would not permit him to be dethroned. 
Two months were spent in almost incessant conflict with 
the advancing allies, who, on the 30th of March, entercd 
Paris in triumph ; and, in the course of a few days, ratified 
a treaty with Napoleon, by which he agreed to resign the 
government of France, and live for the future as only sove- 
reign of Elba, a small island in the Mediterranean. 

409. In the mcaswes for setthng France, Great Britain 
concurred by her representative Lord Castlereagh, who 
attended the alhes durmg the campaign of 1814; and peace 
was proclaimed in London on the 20th of June. France 
was deprived of all the acquisitions gained bth under the 
republic and the empire, and restored to the rule of the 
ancient royal family in the person of Louis XVIII. The 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia visited England 
in June, and were received with all the honours due to men 
who were considered as the lberators of Europe. Welling- 
ton, now created a duke, received a grant of £400,000 from 
the House of Commons, in addition to that of £100,000 
previously voted; and had the honour to receive in person 
the thanks of the house for his services. Represcntatives 
from the European powers concerned in the war met at 
Vienna, October 2, in order to settle the disturbed limits 
of the vdtious countries, and provide against the renewal 
of a period of war so disastrous. Throughout the whole 
arrangements, Great Britain acted with a disinterested 
magnanimity, which, after her great suffergs and expenses, 
could hardly have been looked for, but was highly worthy 
of the-eminent name which she bore amidst European 
nations. 

410. In March 1815, the proceedings of the congress 
were interrupted by intelligence that Napoleon had landed 
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in France, and was advancing in triumph to the capital. 
He had been encouraged by various favourable circum- 
stances to attempt the recovery of his throne; and so un- 

pular had the new government already become, that, 
though he landed with only a few men, he was every where 
received with affection, and on the 20th of March, was 
reinatated in his capital, which had that morning been left 
by Louis XVIII. The latter sovereign had granted a 
charter to his people, by which he and his successors were 
bound to rule under certain restrictions, and with a legis- 
lature composed of two chambers, somewhat resembling 
the British Houses of Parliament. Bonaparte now came 
under similar engagements, and even submitted to take the 
votes of the nation for his restoration, on which occasion he 
had a million and a half of affirmative, inst less than 
half a million of negative voices, the voting being performed 
by ballot. His exertions to reorganise an army were suc- 
cessful to a degree which showed his extraordinary influence 
over the French nation. On the Ist of June, he had 
559,000 ‘effective men under arms, of whom 217,000 were 
arf to take the field. 

411. A Prussian army of more than 100,000 men, under 
Blucher, and one of about 80,000 British, Germans, and 
Belgians, under Wellington, were quickly rendezvoused in 
the Netherlands, while still larger armies of Austrians and 
Russians, making the whole force above a million, were 
rapidly approaching. These professed to make war, not 
on France, but against Bonaparte alone, whom they de- 
nounced as having, by his breach of the treaty, “ placed 
himself out of the cals of civil and social relatiens, and 
incurred the penalty of summary execution.” Napoleon, 
knowing that his enemies would accumulate faster in pro- 
hae than his own troops, crossed the frontier on the 

4th of June, with 120,000 men, resolved to fight Blucher 
and Wellington separately, if possible. The rapidity of his 
movements prevented that concert between the Prussian 
and English generals which it was their interest to establish. 
On the 16th, he beat Blucher at Ligny, and compelled him 
to retire. He had, at the same time, intrusted to Marshal 
Ney duty of cutting off all connexion between the two 
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hostile armies. His policy, though not fully acted up to by 
his marshals, was so far successful, that Blucher retired 
upon a point nearly a day’s march from Wellington. 

412. After some further fighting next day, Napoleon 
brought his whole forces to bear, on the 18th, against 
Wellington alone, who had drawn up his troops across the 
road to Brussels, near a place called Waterloo. The battle 
consisted of a constant succession of attacks by the French 
upon the British lines. These assaults were attended with 

eat bloodshed, but nevertheless resisted with the utmost 

ortitude, till the evening, when Blucher came up on the 
left flank of the British, and turned the scale against the 
French, who had now to operate laterally, as well as in 
front. The failure of a final charge by Napoleon's reserve 
to produce any impression on the two armies, decided the 
day against him: his baffled and broken host retired before 
a furious charge of the Prussian cavalry, who cut them 
down aninerefully. On his return to Paris, Napoleon 
made an effort to restore the confidence of his chief .coun- 
sellors, but in vain. After a fruitless abdication in favour of 
his son, he retired on board a small vessel at Rochfort, with 
the intention of proceeding to America; but being cap- 
tured by a British ship of war, he was condemned by his 
triumphant enemies to perpetual confinement on the island 
of St Helena, in the Atlantic, where he died in 1821. 

413. Louis X VIII. was now restored, and the arrange- 
ments of the Congress of Vienna were completed. The 
expenses of Great Britain during this last year of hos- 
tilities exceeded seventy millions, and the national debt, 
yeti in 1793 had been £230,000,000, now amounted to 

: . 

414. During the latter years of Napoleon, a reaction 
had taken place throughout Europe against the innovatory 
doctrines, which, by producing the French Revolution, had 
been the cause, innocent or guilty, of so much ruinous war- 
fare. Encouraged by this sentiment, the sovereigns of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, had no sooner settled the 
new oo of France, than they entered, September 
26, 1815, into a personal league or bond for assisting each 
other on all occasions when any commotion should take 
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pluce among their respective subjects. This treaty was 
composed in somewhat obscure terms, and from its profess- 
ing religion to be the sole proper guide “ in the counsels of 
princes, in consolidating human institutions, and remedying 
their imperfections,” it obtained the mame of the Holy 
Alliance. It was published at the end of the year, and 
communicated to the Prince Regent of England, who ap- 
proved of, but did not accede to it. 

415. The reaction had also its effect in Great Britain, in 
fixing the power of the aristocracy, which, by composing 
the whole of the Upper Tlouse, and influencing the election 
of a major part of the Lower, might be said to constitute 
the government. The security of this predominating power 
was indicated by several acts in which their pecuhar inte- 
rests were consulted. In the preceding year, an act had 
been passed for prohibiting the importation of grain from 
the continent, when the price in this country should ke less 
than eighty shillmgs per quarter. An attempt to continue 
the income and property taxes, which pressed with the 
greatest severity on the wealthy and landed classes, was 
also negatived. 


THE PRINCESS CIIARLOTTE-——-POPULAR TUMULTS. 


416. In May 1816, the Princess Charlotte, only child of 
the Prince Regent, was married to Piince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, a young officer who had gained her affections when 
attending the allied sovereigns at the British court. In 
November 1817, to the inexpressible grief of the whole 
nation, the young princess died, immediately after having 
given birth to a dead son. e 

417. In August 1816, a British armament under Lord 
Exmouth bombarded Algiers, and reduced that piratical 
state to certain desirable conditions respecting the treatment 
of Christian prisoners. 

418. The year 1816, and the four following years, will 
always be memorable as an epoch of extraordinary distress, 
affecting almost every class of the community. The libera- 
tion of aropean commerce at the end. of the war, produced 
a proportionate diminution of that trade which England had 
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previously enjoyed, through her exclusive possession of the 
seas. While all public burdens continued at their former 
nominal amount, the prices of every kind of produce, and 
of every kind of goods, had fallen far below the unnatural 
level to which a state of war and of paper money had 
raised them; and hence the expenses of the late contest, 
which had never been felt in the fictitious prosperity then 
prevalent, came to press with great severity upon*the na- 
tional resources, at a trme when there was much less ability 
to bear the burden. To complete the misery of the country, 
the crop of 1816 fell far short of the usual quantity, and the 
price of bread was increased to an amount more than double 
what has since been the average rate. 

419. Tumultuary proceedings took place in various parts 
of the country; and a desire for a reform in the House of 
Commons, which was supposed to be the only means of 
reducing the public expenditure, began to take deep root 
among the lower orders, and produced tumultuary excesses 
in the metropolis. The government then adopted expedi- 
ents for counteracting the force of the popular spirit. They 
endeavoured to make it appear that an extensive corispiracy 
had been formed for the overthrow of the government. Of 
the four rioters charged with high treason, a conviction was 
obtained only against one. Such unanimity, however, pre- 
vailed between the ministry and the Parlament, that, at the 
close of February (1817), an act was passed for the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus act. Many persons were im- 
prisoned, and detained for some time at the will of the 
ministers. 

420. A temporary revival of prosperity occurred in 1818, 
but was® quickly followed by renewed distress. In the 
autumn @f 1819, the misery of the working classes had 
reached its greatest height, and still parliamentary reform 
was demanded as the only measure which could perma- 
nently improve their prospects. On the 12th of July, ata 
public meeting in the unrepresented town of Birmingham, 
an attorney was elected to proceed to Westminster, and 
openly claim to be received as a member of Parliament. On 
the 16th of August, a vast body of operatives assembled at 
Manchester, in an open space of ground called St Peter's 
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Field, for a similar purpose, though professedly to petition 
for parliamentary reform. As they came in regular array, 
bearing banners with inscriptions, the magistrates professed 
to consider the meeting as dangerous to the public peace, 
and accordingly, before the proceedings were far advanced, 
a body of troops, consisting chiefly of yeomanry, dashed into 
the mass, trampling down many persons of both sexes under 
the horges’ feet, and killing and wounding others with their 
sabres. The meeting was dispersed by these means, and 
Messrs Hunt and Johnston, the principal orators, were 
apprehended. The tragic nature of this event, and its 
appearing as an invasion of the popular right of meeting 
for redress of grievances, produced some marks of public 
resentment ; but the magistrates who conducted the 
attack, received the immediate and cordial thanks of the 
government. 

421. When Parliament reassembled in November, there 
was an evident increase of attachment to the muistry, 
and, in addition to the strong measures already taken for 
suppressing popular discontent, acts were passed to suppress 
unstamped. political publications, to prevent secret training 
to arms, and restrict to magistrates the right of calling 
public meetings. 

422. On the 20th of January 1820, George ITI. died at 
Windsor, in his eighty-second year, without having expe- 
rienced any lucid interval since 1810. The Prince-Regent 
was mapa dl proclaimed as Groras THE FourtsH ; but 
there was no other change to mark the commencement of 


a new reign. 


MISCELLANEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES FROM 1790 no 1820. 


423. Owimg to the superiority of Britain at sea, she 
was able to preserve her commerce during the war, while 
that of France was nearly ruined. This circumstance, 
combined with the remarkable effects of machinery in 
various manufactures, and the great improvements effected 
in agriculture, maintained the prosperity of the country 
during a contest which otherwise must have sunk her as 
low as if did Austria and Prussia. 
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424. This period is especially memorable for the 
introduction of the use of steam in navigation. A model 
vessel, with a small steam-engine on board, was tried in 
1788 by Mr Patrick Miller of Dalswinton, in Dumfriesshire. 
Soon after, a vessel on a larger scale was exhibited in perfect 
action on the Forth-and-Clyde Canal. The idea, neglected 
for a few years, was revived by Mr Fulton, an American, 
who, in 1807, established a steam- vessel on the Hudson 
River, the first in the world that was regularly employed 
in conveying passengers. In 1812, Mr Henry Bell of 
Helensburgh launched on the Clyde a similar vessel, which 
was the first seen im Europe; and from that period, 
steam-vessels quickly became numerous. Their superiority 
in making way without regard to wind or tide, was in time 
universally acknowledged, and recently they have been 
used in voyages across the ocean. 

425. During this period, considerable efforts were made for 
the more general education of the people. Sunday-schools, 
first suggested by Mr Raikes of Gloucester, overspread the 
whole country, and proved the means of instructing many 
children who otherwise would have remained altogether 
ignorant. A plan of teaching children in large numbers, by 
jar a he the best pupils as monitors or assistants, was 
originated by Dr Bell of Madras, and widely employed ; 
and two great societies were formed for the purpose of 
establishing and supporting schools in the districts where 
they were most needed. This period also beheld the rise of 
various societies, whose object it was to send missionaries 
to convert the heathen in distant lands, and to disseminate 
Bibles both at home and abroad. Great efforts were at the 
same tinfe made in Britain to put an end to slavery in the 
West Indfan colonies. 

426. The latter part of the reign of George III. was also 
distinguished by great improvements in the dress and social 
condition of the people. In the year 1750, cocked-hats, 
wigs, swords, and buckles, were generally worn, and all 
gentlemen used hair- powder. Between the years 1790 
and 1800, these and many other old fashions disappeared, 
and the more simple costume of the present day came into 
use. Speedy travelling by stage - coaches, and the rapid 
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transmission of letters by mail-carriages, became at the 
same time general in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
427. At no period did amore brilliant class of literary 
men exist. Poetry assumed new and attractive forms in 
the works of Campbell, Moore, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Byron, and Scott. The novel or fictitious tale was advanced 
to a dignity it had never known before, in consequence of 
the production, by Sir Walter Scott, of a series of such 
compositions, in the highest degree dramatic and entertain- 
ing. In the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, periodical 
criticism acquired an importance it had never before pos- 
sessed. At the same time, the more grave walks of divinity, 
history, and travels, were filled by a respectable body of 
writers. The name of Sir Humphry Davy stands pre- 
eminent in science, which was also cultivated with 
distinguished success by Wollaston, Leslie, Playfair, and 
Robison. In philosophical literature, the names of Dugald 
Stewart and Thomas Brown demand peculiar respect. 


REIGN OF GEORGE IV.—DOMESTIC EVENTS—COMMERCIAL 
DIFFICULTIES. 


428. At the time when George IV. commenced his 
, reign, the Manchester affair, and the recent proceedings of 
the ministry, had inspired a small band of desperate men 
with the design of assassinating the ministers at a cabinet 
dinner, and afterwards attempting to set themselves up as a 
provisional government. On the 23d of February 1820, 
they were surprised by the police in their place of meeting, 
and, after a desperate resistance, five were seized, among 
whom one Thistlewood was the chief. These wretched 
men were tried for high treason, and executed. Nearly 
about the same time, an attempt was made by the workmen 
in the west of Scotland to subvert the government ; and 
two men were executed. 

429. On the accession of the king, his consort’s name had 
been omitted from the liturgy. This and other indignities 
induced her to return from a voluntary exile in Italy (June 
1820), to the great embarrassment of the king and his 
ministers. Her Majesty, who had long been befriended by 
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the Opposition, was received by the people with the warmest 
expressions of sympathy. Her guilt, if any really attached 
to her, was partly overlooked on account of the greater 
licentiousness of life ascribed to her husband, and the 
persecutions which she had suffered for twenty-four years. 
The king, who had established a.system of observation round 
Fler Majesty during her absence from the country, caused a 
bill of pains and penalties against her to be brought (July 6) 
into the House of Lords, which thus became a court for 
her trial. The examination of witnesses occupied several 
weeks ; but no evidence of Her Majesty's c1iminality could 
soften the indignation with which the prosecution was 
regarded throughout the country, and the government 
considered it expedient to abandon it. When the king’s 
coronation was celebrated, the queen made an attempt to 
enter Westminster Abbey, but was refused admittance by 
the military officers who guarded the doors. She died a 
few days afterwards, of an illness aggravated, if not caused, 
by the mortifications she had undergone. 

430. During the month of August 1821, the king paid a 
visit to Ireland, where he was received with much cordiality 
by all classes of the people. In September, he paid a visit 
to the kingdom of Hanover. In August of the ensuing 
year, he completed this series of visits by a voyage to Scot- 
land, where, owing to the novelty of the occasion, and the 
historical associations which it was the means of awakening, 
he was also received with enthusiasm. During his absence 
in Scotland, his leading minister, the Marquis of London- 
derry (formerly Lord Castlereagh), put an end to his own 
life, in gonsequence of a morbid sense of the difficulty of 
his official position. His successor in the direction of 
Foreign ‘Affairs was Mr George Canning, a statesman of 
more enlightened and humane spirit than most of his 
colleagues, and, among other popular qualities, possessing 
a rich and classical style of parliamentary eloquence. 

431. The two ensuing years were characterised by an 
extraordinary activity in almost every department of trade 
and commerce. Mr Huskisson, an able commercial 
minister introduced by Mr Canning, originated several 
measures highly important; espeqally the repeal of all 
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duties on goods passing between Great Britain and Ireland 
—an alteration in the duties affecting the silk manufacture 
«the repeal of the combination laws, and of the law 
against the emigration of artisans; while the executive 
formed commercial treaties, on the reciprocity system, 
with various countries of Europe, and by acknowledging 
the independence of the revolted Spanish colonies in 
America, drew them as additional customers into the 
‘ British market. 

432. Capital now so far exceeded the ordinary means 
of its employment, that many joint -stock companies were 
formed, as a means of giving it a wider range than that to 
which it was usually lhouited. Some of these associations 
professed objects which were by long-established usage the 
proper business of individuals alone, and others involved 

azardous and visionary projects, which were to be carried 
into effect in remote countries. The depressed state of 
trade in 182] and 1822 had led to a diminished importa- 
tion and production of goods, and been succeeded by an 
advance of prices in 1823. The consequence was a sudden 
and unusually active demand, and a powerful reaction of 
supply, which did not cease till production had far exceeded 
the bounds of moderation. Through the facilities afforded 
by large issues of paper-money, the delusion was kept up 
longer than it would otherwise have been. The first 
symptom of something being wrong, was the turning of 
the exchange against England. A diminution of issues at 
the bank followed. Merchants began to feel a difficulty in 
aliswerlng pecuniary obligations. Then took place a run 
upon the banks, some of which, both in London ang in the 
country, were obliged to stop payment. Between October 
1825 and February 1826, fifty-nine commissions of bank- 
ruptcy were issued against English country banks, and four 
times the number of private compositions are said to have 
taken place during the same period. While the merchant 
and manufacturer were without credit, the operatives were 
without employment, and distress reached almost every 
class of the community. Some liberal pecuniary measures 
on the part of the Bank of England, helped in a short 
time, rather by inspiring confidence than by actual dis- 
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bursement of money, to retrieve, in part, the embarrassed 
circumstances of the country. 


THE WELLINGTON ADMINISTRATION~——-TEST AND CORPORATION 
ACTS—CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


433: In the spring of 1827, the illness of Lord Liverpool, 
followed soon after by his death, opened the way for Mr 
Canning’s promotion to the first place in the administration; 
on which occasion, for various reasons of a personal as 
well as of a political character, the more uncompromising 
class of Tories resigned their places, leaving the reins of 
government in the hands of a comparatively popular party. 
Mr Canning, however, sank under the new load imposed 
upon him, and died in the ensuing August. His friend 
Lord Goderich succeeded as premier; but resigned in 
January 1828, when the Duke of Wellington was appointed 
in his place, with Mr (afterwards Sir) Robert Peel as 
secretary for the home department. 

434. This administration was chiefly remarkable for two 
measures, little expected from it, for the removal of reli- 
gious disabilities. By the enactments called the Test and 
Corporation Acts, passed in the reign of Charles I., all 
persons were obliged to take the sacrament according to 
the rites of the Established Church, before sitting in Parlia- 
ment, or assuming any of the higher public offices, whether 
civil or military. This, which amounted virtually to the 
exclusion of Protestant dissenters from important official 
positions, was felt to be a severe grievance, now that their 
numbera#/ were rapidly multiplying, and many of them had 
attained do great wealth and influence. The obnoxious 
acts were abolished in 1828, and the way was opened for a 
similar repeal of the laws which had been enacted against 
the Roman Catholics after the Revolution of 1688. The 
more severe of these (see 314, 315) had already been 
gradually abolished, but disabilities similar to those that 
had affected Protestant dissenters still remained ; and the 
impatience of the Catholic population of Ireland under 
them was becoming so great, that there appeared little 
hope of peace or pgblic order till their demands were 
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conceded. The celebrated Daniel O'Connell was the leader of 
the agitation, which became so formidable, that Wellington 
and Peel gave way, though hitherto strenuously opposed 
to the least concession in this quarter. The scruples of the 
sovereign also were overcome, the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics was recommended in the speech from the 
throne, and passed early im the session of 1829. The 
consequence was the breaking up of the great Tory party, 
whose principles had been compromised by this act of 
their leading men; and it was about this time, and on 
this question, that those opposed to popular concessions 
assumed the name of Conservatives. The king did not 
live to see the result of the measures which had been 
forced upon him. He died at Windsor on the 26th June 
1830, apparently little regretted. For some years he had 
seldom appeared to his subjects, even at the opening of 
parliament ; but had passed a secluded life at Windsor 
in the indulgence of sensual pleasures, ill befittmg his 
advanced years and exalted station. 

435. The foreign event most interesting to Britain in 
this reign was the war in India with the Burmese, who had 
made frequent encroachments on the British settlements 
adjoining their country. A small army was sent to invade 
them: they were totally defeated afte: a severe struggle ; 
and when the British troops were within forty-five miles 
of their capital, a peace was concluded, by which we 
gained a considerable accession of territory beyond the 
Ganges. 

436. During the short period of Mr Canning’s adminis- 
tration, England united with France and Russia en behalf 
of the Greek nation, who implored their assistance against 
the oppression of the Turkish emperor. On this occasion, 
the Turkish fleet was attacked by the allied powers in the 
harbour of Navarino, and destroyed after a desperate 
engagement. The independence of the Greeks was even- 
tually attained. 
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REIGN OF WILLIAM IV.—PARLIAMENTARY, MUNICIPAL, AND 
OTHER REFORMS. 


437. George 1V. was succeeded by his brother the Duke 
of Clarence, under the title of Wintiam tHe Fourtu. 
About a month after, a great sensation was produced in 
Britain by a revolution which took place in France, the 
main line of the Bourbon family being expelled, and the 
crown conferred upon Louis-Philippe, Duke of Orleans. 
By this event, a new impulse was given to the reforming 
pe in Britain, and the demand for an improvement in 
the parhamentary representation became loud and general. 
The consequence was the retirement of the Wellington 
administration in Novembei, and the foimation of a Whig 
cabinet, headed by Earl Grey, which came into powei 
upon an understanding that it was io introduce bills for 
parliamentary reform—that is, for making the House of 
Commons a fair representation of the great body of the 
people, whereas the government and the aristocracy had 
hitherto enjoyed a powerful influence in the election and 
nomination of its members. In the course of trme, owmg 
chiefly to the development of manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry, many large towns had msen up, which, not 
being ancient boroughs, had no representatives in parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, many boroughs which were 
formerly places of importance, and still retained the privi- 
lege of sending two members, were now towns only in 
name, and the parliamentary seats attached to them were 
disposed of by the lords of the soil. Jt was deemed proper, 
therefort, that the representation should be transferred 
from the&e rotten. boroughs, or pocket-boroughs, as they 
were called, to the large towns ; and also, that the franchise 
should be extended, so as to embrace the middle as well as 
the higher classes. These measures, tending as they did 
to abridge the power of the amstocracy, and increase that 
of the people, met with strong opposition grom the Con- 
servative party. The conflict was watched with intense 
interest throughout the country. When the Reform bills 
were defeated in the House of Commons, it was dissolved, 
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in order that the opinion of the people might be expressed 
in a new election, which accordingly took place under 
circumstances of great excitement. The new House of 
Commons at once passed the measures ; but they could not 
be carried through the Upper House till the plan of creating 
new peers favourable to reform was proposed. The bills 
thus became law in the summer of 1832. 

438, During the few years which followed the passing of 
the Reform bills, the attention of Parliament was chiefly 
occupied by a series of measures which a large portion of 
the public deemed necessary for improving the institutions 
of the country, and for other beneficial purposes. In 1833, 
a reform took place in the mode of electing the councils 
and magistracics of the Scottish boroughs. Instead of regu- 
lations which took their rise in an early age, and had been 
found productive of mismanagement, the parliamentary 
constituencies were empowered, in all except a few cases, 
to choose the town-councillors, to whom then belonged the 
duty of appointing the requisite number out of their own 
body to ‘act as magistrates. In 1835, the English muni- 
cipal corporations were reformed, upon a principle similar 
to that applied to Scotland, except that the rate-payers and 
freemen were appointed to form the electoral bodies, and 
that the councils in most cases were to consist of a greater 
number of members. A modified reform of the same kind 
took place in Ireland, by virtue of an act passed in 1840. 

439. By these various reform bills, on which there has 
been much difference of opinion, a very important change 
was effected in constitutional arrangements. They may 
be said to have transferred a considerable degree of power 
from the aristocracy to the middle classes, wHo have 
thereupon gained a widely - extended influence a8 respects 
legislation and the ordinary administration of affairs. 

440. In the year 1834, an act was passed for amendin 
the laws for the support of the poor in England, which h 
Jong been a subject of general complaint. One of the chief 
provisions of the new enactment established a government 
commission for the superintendence of the Jocal boards of 
management, which had latterly been ill conducted, and 
were now proposed to be reformed. The able-bodied poor 
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were also deprived of the right which had been conferred 
upon them at the end of the eighteenth century, to compel 
parishes to support them, either by employment at a certain 
rate, or by pecuniary aid to the same amount: they were 
now left no resource, failing employment, but that of 
entering poor-houses, where they were separated from their 
families. The contemplated results of this measure were a 
reduction of the enormous burden of the poor-rates, which 
had latterly exceeded seven millions annually, and a check’ 
to the degradation which indiscriminate support was found 
to produce in the character of the labouring-classes. Some 
years later, the system of poor-laws for Scotland and Ire- 
land was also amended ; but with less satisfactory results. 

44]. A highly important measure, in a moral point of 
view, was the abolition of slavery in the colonies, the sum 
of twenty millions being paid to the owners of the negroes, 
as a compensation for resigning a right of property which 
had long been a disgrace to humanity. By this act, eight 
hundred thousand slaves were (August 1, 1834) placed in 
the condition of freemen, but subject to an apprenticeship 
to their masters for a few years. This apprenticeship was 
to cease, partly on the Ist of August 1838, and partly on 
the same day in 1840; but a clamour having been raised 
against the duration of the apprenticeship, its period was 
subsequently shortened, and the negroes became universally 
free on the Ist of August 1838. 

442 On the renewal of the charter of the East India 
Company, the government deprived it of its exclusive mer- 
eantile privileges, and extended to the community at large 
the right of trading with China. The ancient policy of not 
allowing Europeans to settle in Hindostan was also de- 
parted from, under some restrictions of inferior importance. 
Several measures of reform, equally advantageous to the 
public, were effected in the administration of the law, and 
in the privileges held by the Bank of England. 

443. During the same session, the ministry were opposed 
in endeavouring to carry through Parliament a bill to enable 
them to take coercive measures for restraining turbulence 
in Ireland ; and Earl Grey, who had now passed his seven- 
tieth year, retured into private life at this juncture. He 
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was succeeded by Viscount Melbourne, who, except durin 
a brief period of four months, continued in office till 1841. 
The Melbourne administration succeeded in passing the 
Irish Coercion Bill; also, an act for commuting tithes m 
England anto a corn-rent, payable in money; anothe: for 
legalising marriages performed by dissenting ministers ; 
and another for a general registration of births, deaths, 
and marriages. 

444. From this time, there was a marked diminution in 
the zeal which had for some years been manifested for changes 
in the national institutions. Early m 1837, the ministry 
again introduced into the House of Commons a bill for 
settling the Irish tithe question; but before this or any 
other measure of importance had been carried, the king 
died (June 20) in the seventy-third year of his age, and 
seventh of his reign. The deceased monarch is allowed 
to have been a conscientious and amiable man, of a plea- 
sant domestic disposition, not remarkable for ability, but 
at the same time fiee from gioss faults. He was succeeded 
by his niece, the Princess Vicroria, only child of the late 
Duke of Kent, fourth son of George ITI. 


REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


445. QurEeN Vicror1a began to reign June 20, 1837, 
having just completed her eighteenth year; was crowned 
on the 28th of June in the followimg year; and was 
married to her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, February 10, 1840. From this union has now 
sprung a numerous family-—thus giving new secyrity to 
the continuance of the present dynasty. In 1643, the 
Queen paid a visit, entirely divested of state formalities, to 
the royal family of France ; and shortly after made another 
to her uncle, the king of the Belgians. In 1845, besides 
making the tour of the English midland counties, the royal 
pair visited the family of Prince Albert at Saxe -Coburg 
and Gotha; receiving the attentions of the various German 
powers that lay on their outward and homeward route. 
Her Majesty received in return the friendly visits of several 
crowned heads, among whom were the king of the French, 
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Leopold of Belgium, the king of Saxony, and the empcror 
of Russia. Such interchanges and attentions are not 
without their importance ; at all events, they are charac- 
teristic of a new era in the history of Europe. Her Majesty 
also introduced the novelty of travelling through her own 
dominions in a manner and to an extent quite unprecedented 
in the annals of English history ; committing herself and 
family to the railways of the country, without state for- 
malities or military escort, spending some weeks every autumn 
in the north of Scotland, and visiting the large manufacturing 
and commeicial towns throughout the kingdom. 

446. The year 1839 was disturbed by the agitations of 
the Chartists—a political body, deriving their name from the 
Charter of hberties which they deemed necessary to the 
wellbeing of the community. The points for which they 
proposed chiefly to contend weie: that suffrage should be 
universal—that 1s, that every grown person, whatever his 
social position, should have a voice in the election of 
representatives , that these elections should be annual, and 
by ballot; that every man, without 1egard to the extent of 
his property, should be eligible to sit in Parliament; and 
that he should be paid a suitable sum while thus engaged 
in the service of his country. 

447. The Whig minist1y and measures, which had for 
some time been on the decline, were set aside by a vote of 
“no confidence” in the summer of 1841; a dissolution 
of Parhament was the consequence; and after the new 
elections, the Opposition was found to be so far in the 
ascendancy, that Viscount Melbourne tendered his resig- 
nation, and retired from public hfe, leaving Sir Robert 

eel again at the helm of affairs. 

448. The year 1843 witnessed the progress and decline 
of alarming political agitation in Ireland for a repeal of 
the Union between that kingdom and Great Britain. 
Monster meetings were held in various parts of the country ; 
but the government at length interfered to prevent them, 
and commenced a prosecution against O’Connell and five 
of his coadjutors. They were condemned to two yeas’ 
imprisonment; but the judgment was set aside by the 
House of Lords on a technical point of law. O'Connell, 
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considerably broken down in health and spirits, withdrew 
to the continent, where he died shortly afterwards. 

449. South Wales was about the same time the scene 
of alarming riots and incendiary fires, raised by persons 
dressed in smock-frocks, and assuming the name of 
‘‘ Rebecca and her Daughters.” The toll-bars were the 
principal objects of their vengeance on account of their real 
or fancied grievances; and nearly every one of them was 
levelled with the ground. This disturbance also died 
away. 

450. The same year (1843) was memorable in the reli- 
gious history of Scotland. Lay-patronage had long been 
the vexed question of its national church, and had occa- 
sioned several considerable secessions from it. In 1834, the 
General Assembly had passed a law, called the Veto Act, 
for modifying this patronage; but in the attempt to carry 
it out, they were thwarted by the patrons appealing to the 
civil courts, and finding Jaw on their side. Under these 
circumstances, above 400 ministers solemnly and simul- 
taneously left the Established Church, taking with them a 
large proportion of the people, and formed a separate body, 
known as the Free Church of Scotland. 

451. About the same time arose a party in the Church 
of England, called Puseyites—from Dr Pusey, one of their 
leaders—or Tractarians, from their adherence to the doc- 
trines of a series of tracts emanating from Oxford. With- 
out making any open rupture, they have considerably 
divided the feelings of the Anglican Church, by endea- 
vouring to restore ceremonials which they allege belonged 
to it before the corruptions of the middle ages. The 
religious jealousies which have thus arisen in each of 
the great divisions of the United Kingdom, have proved 
insuperable obstacles to the introduction of a system of 
national education. 

452. An important alteration was made in the monetary 
system of the country by a law which restrained banks from 
idsuing more notes than they had gold to pay on demand. 
The people were thus rendered comparatively secure from 
the calamities which had often hitherto occurred from the 
failure of banking-houses during a panic. 
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453. But the abolition of the Corn-Laws was the most 
important measure of the Peel administration, and, like 
the Emancipation Act of 1829, it was one quite opposed 
to the political principles of which he was considered the 
leading representative. The Corn-Laws had provided, that 
the duty on imported grain should be on a sliding-scale, 
according to the necessity for it as indicated by its market- 
price in this country; that is, that whenever home-grown 
wheat was so scarce as to command a high price, the 
importation should be encouraged by the duty being partly 
or wholly removed; while, on the other hand, the agri- 
culturists of our own country should not be discouraged 
by the free introduction of foreign wheat at lower prices 
than it was possible for them to compete with. It was 
now proposed (1846) by Sir Robert Peel, that the duty 
should be a fixed one, and so low as to encourage 
importation, and thus secure a constant supply at a 
moderate price. The measure, calculated as it was to 
make bread cheap and plentiful for the time to come, was 
received as a precious boon by the masses of the people ; 
but with such severe disapprobation by Sir Robert's 
political supporters, that he resigned his office a few days 
after the passing of the bill. He was succeeded by Lord 
John Russell, to whom was assigned the task of carrying 
out still further the principles of free-trade. 

454. The general tendency of the measures which have 
since occupied the legislature, has been the removal of 
restrictions on trade and manufactures. Dhurect taxes on 
property and income have been substituted for indirect 
ones on aiticles of consumption. 

455.°The year 1845 was remarkable for the projection 
of nymerous railways, and a wild spirit of speculation in 
these schemes. So much money was sunk in prosecuting 
them, that there was not enough to carry on the ordinary 
busmess of the nation. Many great merchants and 
manufacturers became bankrupt, thousands of clerks and 
workmen were thrown out of employment, and every 
department of trade suffered depression in consequence 
of the scarcity of money. Meanwhile, though ce:tainly 
at a great sacrifice, the railway system made immense 
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progress, and began to overspread all parts of the country. 
n connection with it, the wonderful operations of the 
electric telegraph were brought into use; and now, after 
a few years, a system of communication by the electric- 
telegraph apparatus is established on the most important 
routes throughout Great Britain and to the continent, by 
submarine conductors. This, with the vast spread of 
communication by railway, forms the most interesting 
feature of recent times. 

456. In 1848, the peace of Europe was for a time 
disturbed by attempts to establish more liberal forms of 
government. There were some outbreaks in both Great 
Britain and Ireland; but, happily, the good sense of the 
bers preserved the United Kingdom from any serious 

isorders, and at no time was the Queen more securely 
fixed in the affection and loyalty of her subjects. 

457. ‘The event most to be deplored about this period, 
was the occurrence of the potato disease in Ireland, fol- 
lowed by a famine in that country, during which great 
distress was experienced. This calamity was assuaged as 
far as possible by the importation and distribution of food, 
at the expense of public and private benevolence. In 
consequence of their sufferings from the famine, and new 
arrangements which ensued respecting land, great numbers 
of the Irish emigrated to America, and the population of 
Ireland was greatly diminished. 

458. Since 1848, the condition of the United Kingdom 
has been generally prosperous. Agriculture has steadily 
advanced by the extended use of more scientific methods 
of draining and manuring ; machinery of every description 
has been greatly improved, and its application carrred into 
almost every known process. o , 

459. The period now under review is remarkable for the 
great efforts which have been made to diffuse knowledge 
more generally amongst the people. Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions have been formed in most of the larger towns, for 
the instruction of that class of the community in mechanical 
and natural science. ‘Various periodical works of a cheap 
nature have been also commenced, for the purpose of com- 
municating science and other branches of knowledge, in 
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such forms as to be intelligible to the less educated classes. 
At the same time, considerable efforts have been made by 
means of ordinary schools, schools of design, philosophical 
associations, and the like, to extend still further the benefits 
of education. Important progress has been also made in 
the matter of public health; the erection of baths, the 
laying out of parks for recreation, the enforcement of 
better sewerage, the prohibition of underground dwellings, 
and the dissemination of sounder views as to cleanliness 
and ventilation, being features peculiar to the period. 
Great improvement has been effected in our prison disci- 
pline by the erection of more appropriate jails, and a 
careful classification and treatment of criminals; while, 
with a view to lessen juvenile depravity, Industrial 
Schools for the reclaiming of poor children have been 
established in several of the more populous towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN EVENTS. 


460. The first year of Queen Victoria’s reign was dis- 
turbed by the breaking out of a rebellion in Canada, in 
consequence of various and ill-defined pohtical grievances. 
Though supported by sympathising adventurers from the 
United States, it was soon suppressed, and legislative 
measures were taken to prevent its recurrence. The 
provinces hitherto called Upper and Lower Canada were 
united under one legislative body, and everything was 
done to allay the conflict of races that had hitherto 
distracted the colony, and to give unity to the purposes 
and actions of the people, who hitherto had formed many 
differen® parties, pursuing various and often opposite 
politiqgal ends. A treaty with the United States, by which 
the boundary between their territories and ours in the 
Oregon Country, west of the Rocky Mountains, was 
definitely agreed on, (1846), tended much to settle the 
state of our American colonies. 

461. The British merchants residing in China for the 
prosecution of the tea-trade, had for several years been 
subject to annoyances and grievances more or less serious, 
which the Chinese government refused to redress. Matters 
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were brought to a crisis in 1840- war was declared; and a 
fleet was sent out with Sir Henry Pottinger as plenipo- 
tentiary. A conflict ensued, in which the English were com- 
pletely victorious: China was compelled to renew the com- 
mercial relations on a more hberal footing ; to pay a large 
sum of money as reparation for the expenses of the war; and 
to cede the small island of Hong Kong (“sweet waters”), 
where our merchants now reside under British rule. 

462. Great Bnitain, in common with other European 
powers, was called on to interfere between the Ottoman 
Porte and Mahomet Ali, his pacha in Egypt, who had not 
only assumed an independent sovereignty there, but was 
proceeding to strip the emperor of his Asiatic dominions. 
When differences were arranged, Mahomet Ali was allowed 
to retain his position in Egypt, but was obliged to evacuate 
Syria. 

7463. An unnecessary aggression upon Afghanistan was 
followed by a disastrous defeat of our troops, and their 
subsequent withdrawal from that country ; but an exten- 
sion of British rule took place in India by the annexation 
of the Punjab, after several severe battles with the Sukchs. 

464. The year 1848, as stated above, was characterised 
by political convulsions on the continent of Europe. On 
the 24th February, a revolution commenced in France, 
by a general rising of the people against their sovereign 
Louis-Philippe. He fled from the storm which was 
gathering round him, and took refuge in England. The 
people declared France a Republic, and eagerly proceeded 
to demolish all traces of monarchical government, with 
singular forbearance, however, towards the lives of indi- 
viduals. The shock spread throughout Prussia, d.ustria, 
Italy ; and indeed in almost every state of Europe, there 
was a momentary struggle for more constitutional govern- 
ment and popular freedom. A speedy reaction, however, 
rendered the monarchs of these states more absolute than 
ever. After some disturbances, not quelled without blood- 
shed, the French nation elected Louis Napoleon, nephew 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, president of their Republic, and 
tranquillity generally prevailed. Again, on the 2lst and 
22d of November 1852, the president was elected emperor 
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by nearly eight million votes, and took the title of “Napoleon 
III., Emperor of the French.” 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


465. It was at the favomable period, when continental 
affairs had settled down pretty quietly after the convulsions 
of 1848, and our own country had enjoyed years of peace 
and prosperity, that the prince-consort of Great Britain 
deemed the time was come when all the nations of the 
world might be invited to bring together and compare the 
products of their various genius and industry. An immense 
structure of glass framed in iron was erected in London, 
and hither, from almost every country and clime in the 
world, the choicest productions of human industry were 
brought. Her Majesty opened the Exhibition in person 
(May 1, 1851), and continued constantly to visit it. It 
remained open for four months, during which time the 
daily attendance averaged above 43,000. Great Britain thus 
appeared in the enviable position of the centre of the ats 
of peace and industry for the whole world. 

466. This wonderful structure was purchased by a joint- 
stock company for re-erection, and the materials weie 
removed to Sydenham, where a new site had been found. 
The new building, much more elegant in form than the 
first, may be regarded as the greatest artificial wonder 
of the world. It forms a vast conservatory, in which, by 
simple means, the most diversified climates are obtained in 
various parts, and the characteristic vegetation of the diffe- 
rent qWfarters of the globe is fully represented. Among the 
foliage “are interspersed casts of the most noted groups 
and statues of the world. Several quadrangles are devoted 
to the illustration of the successive periods of architecture 
and decorative art, and of national manners. With a series 
of ornamental and architectural casts, have been combined 
all such memorials of extinct or dormant processes of art, 
as may be presumed likely to afford illustrations of the 
past and hints for the future. Large spaces have been 
left for the general purposes of exhibition. There are 
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alsw here collected specimens of the great staple materials 
of the world, from their raw condition, through all their 
various stages, up to the most perfect manufactures— 
involving the presence of machinery, of the most compli- 
cated and interesting description, in full work. The grounds 
around the building—upwards of 250 acres—are laid out 
as a park and pleasure-grounds, with fountains and other 
sumptuous embellishments. They contain geological illus- 
trations, arranged not as mere collections, but so as to 
display the order, construction, and connection of the 
various strata and their contained fossils, the appearance of 
the country lying over each, &c. The establishment has 
been named 7khe Palace of the People, and may be said 
to exhibit the world in miniature. 

4067. After a peace of forty years, England is again 
involved in a European war. Russia, it is well known, 
had long had an eye upon Constantinople and the European 
possessions of the Sultan, and had contrived in various 
treaties to lay the foundation of a claim to something hke 
ua protectorate of the Christian population of Turkey, who 
belong almost exclusively to the Greek Church, of which 
the Czar is the head. Taking advantage of the present 
weakness of Turkey, the Emperor Nicholas began early in 
1853 to urge this claim in a form which it was impossible 
for Turkey to admit without ceasing to be an independent 
state. The other great powers of Europe interfered as 
mediators, but in vain. In the meantime, a Russian army 
had taken possession of Moldavia and Wallachia. After 
nearly a year of fruitless diplomacy, negotiations were 
broken off, and England and France resolved 10 gupport 
the cause of justice by armed intervention. War was 
officially declared against the Emperor of Russia ont the 
27th of March 1854. 

468. Though the immediate occasion of the war was 
thus a chivalrous resolve to support right against might, 
there is another feeling mixed up with it. The steady 
and stealthy encroachment of the Russian frontier in all 
directions, has long excited uneasiness in observant men. 
These aggressions on the territories of her neighbours have 
been almost always made on the plea of protecting discon- 
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tented subjects against their legitimate sovereign. Such 
was the case with regard to Georgia, the Crimea, and the 
Ukraine. When the old pretext, then, was again heard, 
it became natural to ask—Where is this to stop? Is it 
prudent in those nations who, from their position, are safe 
in the meantime, to stand by and see the others swallowed 
up one after anothe1, and not rather make common cause, 
while enough is left to resist? This feeling is no longer 
confined to politicians, whose special business it is to take 
care of the balance of power, but has become popular 
among the peoples of the West. Perhaps nothing short 
of this energetic instinct of self-preservation could have 
succeeded in soothing down the ancient jealousies and 
enmities of England and France, and made their co-opera- 
tion possible. This is one good at least sprung from what 
is in itself one of the greatest evils. And if we are to be 
reconciled to war at all, it may well be to a war that sends 
forth side by side the once hostile armies and navies of the 
two great Western powers; and that not for conquest or 
self-aggrandisement, but in the cause of humanity—to 
prevent, while it is yet time, the civilisation and freedom of 
Western Europe from being ovarrun by the semibarbarism 
and serfdom of Russia. 
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“466. The British empire, as at present constituted, is 
universally acknowledged to be one of the greatest that 
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country, and a range of colonies and dependencies in all 
quarters of the world. 

*467. The total area of the British islands is about 77 
miulhon acres, of which 47 millions are under cultivation. 
The population is estimated at about 28 millions. —_ 

“468. The metropolis of the empire 1s Lonpon, with a 
population (in 1851) of above two millions ; and here are 
situated the palaces of the sovereign and i1oyal family, tlre 
Houses of Parliament, the chief law-couits, and numerous 
institutions of a national character. Edinburgh, the capital 
of Scotland, and Dublin, the capital of Ireland, have been 
only of secondary importance since the union of these 
countries with England. [Both are still, however, the seats 
of their respective national law-couits; the latter, more- 
over, exhibiting a reflex of the royal presence, in the 
person of a viceroy or lord-leutenant, who, assisted by 
@ privy-council and chief-secretary, maintains a certain 
amount of state dignity. 

469. The superficial features of England, though not de- 
void of vaiiety and picturesque beauty, are, upon the whole, 
less varied than those of Scotland and Ireland. Generally 
speaking, its western side—as in Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Wales, and Cornwall—is hilly, while the eastern side, 
sloping fiom these heights down to the German Ocean (as 
evidenced by the direction of its principal rivers), is of 
an undulating, flat, and sometimes monotonous character. 
On the whole, the surface presents much amenity, being 
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diversified by trees and hedgerows, well-cultured fields and 
rich pastures, sunny slopes and fertile river-valleys. The 
country abounds likewise with noblemen and gentlemen’s 
seats, of handsome architecture ; old castles, cathedrals, and 
churches ; and its cottage-homes and hamlets are considered. 
more neat and attractive than those of any other nation. 
No country of the same extent possesses such a number 
of busy, populous towns; and these, especially in the 
eee ne districts, are increasing with astonishing 
rapidity. 

470. Scotland, or the northern part of Britain, is more 
rugged and hilly than England, much indented by arms of 
the sea, studded with lakes, and intersected by numerous 
glens or mountain-valleys. Its naturally inferior soil has 
been prodigiously improved by art in modern times, and 
the surface greatly beautified by plantations, and the opera- 
tions of the agriculturist. It is allowed that the Lowland 
Districts, latterly, have advanced in social and physical 
improvenient at a more rapid pace than any other part of 
the civilised world, some of the states of the North American 
Union alone excepted. 

471. Ireland, which, from the introduction of steam 
navigation, is now within a few hours’ sail of the west 
coast of Great Britain, is a moderately hilly and beautiful 
green island. Though disfigured in many places by 
extensive bogs and morasses, the soil, generally speaking, 
is extremely fertile, and only wants drainage and culture 
to render it superior even to that of England. The country 
possesses many excellent harbours, and is finely situated 
for trade either with the continent of Europe or Armerica. 
All that is wanting to give to Ireland the same degree 
of prosperity enjoyed by the other parts of the empire, 
appears to be energy, industry, enterprise, and a spirit of 
self-reliance on the part of the people. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER, EMPLOYMENT, AND WEALTH. 


472. The people of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
respectively, possess certain national peculiarities of cha- 
racter ; but these, from the general intercourse which now 
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prevails, are gradually disappearing, and a uniform British 
character is becoming daily more apparent. In this general 
and happy assimilation, the English qualities of mind and 
habits predominate. 

473. The chief feature in the English character is an 
ardent love of liberty, which renders the people extremely 
tenacious of their civil rights, stern advocates of justice, and 
patriotic in the highest degree. In their manners, they 
are prave rather than gay, blunt rather than ceremonious. 
In their habits, they are enterprising, industrious, and 
provident ; in their feelings, humane. The British ‘mer- 
chant is noted for integrity and the faithful performance of 
promises. Though a large amount of misery and degradation 
exists, the upper and extensive middle classes have attained 
a high degree of refinement and civilisation ; nowhere are 
the social virtues more cultivated, or such an amount of 
domestic comfort to be met with. There are some favourite 
field-sports and boisterous amuscments, but the enjoyments 
of the Iinglish are chiefly within doors. <A love of home is 
a marked peculiarity in the affections of the British. 

474. The eminent importance attained by the British in 
the scale of nations, appears to depend mainly upon two 
features of the common character—the high moral and 
intellectual qualities of the people at large, and their 
extraordinary skill in producing articles of necessity and 
luxury, as well as their dexterity in the commerce by 
which these are diffused over the world. 

475. About one-third of the population is agricultural, 
and it is believed that the annual value of the produce 
of fields, gardens, pasture, and woodlands, is nearly 220 
millions sterling. The farmers or leasers of the ground 
are m feneral much superior in wealth and style of living 
to the farmers of any other country in the world; being 
generally, to a certain extent, capitalists, who employ 
labourers to perform the actual business of rural economy. 

476. In manufactures and commerce, Britain has long 
enjoyed a superiority over all other countries. For this 
the people have been indebted not only to their naturally 
industrious dispositions, and to the enlightened men who 
have in the course of time invented machinery for in- 
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creasing and cheapening the products of labour, but to the 
extraordinary abundance of mineral substances requisite 
for manufactures, and to the insular nature of the country, 
which admits of ready maritime communication with other 
regions. In consequence of these advantages combined, 
I3ritain has for a long time furnished articles of clothing 
and household convenience to many parts of the world, re- 
ceiving in exchange either money or raw produce, which 
its own soil and climate do not permit of being grown. 

477. Vhe Cotton Manufacture, though the raw material 
can be obtained only in distant parts of the world, has 
risen, during seventy years, from about two hundred 
thousand pounds of annual produce, to the enormous 
sum of fifty-four millions, of which thirty-three millions are 
exported (1853). Cotton goods are manufactured chiefly by 
means of machinery, in large factories, principally about 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Paisley. These establishments 
give employment to about half a million of persons. Cotton 
goods are also manufactured by handloom-weavers, of 
whom a ‘considerable number continue to strive against 
the overpowering competition of machinery. 

478. The ]Voollen Manufacture, which is the oldest in 
Britain, is second to the cotton in amount, realising an 
annual value of about twenty-five millions. This sum 
includes, of course, all sorts of woollen and woisted stuffs 
—uas broad-cloths, tweeds, blanketings, flannels, carpets, 
hosiery ; in short, all articles into which wool enters as the 
principal material. The value of woollen goods exported 
from Great Britain m 1853, was little short of twelve 
millions sterling. J 

479. The Linen Manufacture has also been long pio- 
secuted ; but until recently, its progress has been imvon- 
siderable, compared with that of our other manufactures. 
No very accurate statistics of the trade can be obtained, 
in consequence of hand-power being employed to a large 
extent both in the spinning and weaving of the material. 
Accoiding to the most careful estimate, the entire value of 
the linen manufacture of the United Kingdom does not 
exceed ten millions sterling. 

480. The Sik Manufacture, introduced by French im- 
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migrants in the sixteenth century, is carried on to a great 
extent at Spitalfields, Coventry, Manchester, Paisley, and 
Glasgow. Silk enters into so many articles, either as a 
whole or as a component part, and is so widely spread 
over the kingdom, that any estimate of the value of the 
manufacture must be regarded merely as an approxima- 
tion. Some years ago, it was stated at upwards of ten mil- 
lions. The amount exported in 1853 was two millions. 
A481. The Hardware Manufacture 1s one in which the 
metallic and mineral wealth of the country, combined with 
the skill of British workmen, have long given us a pre- 
eminence over other nations. The 1ron-industry of the 
country has of late years undergone enormous expansion, 
especially in Scotland. The quantity of iron extracted from 
the mines of Great Britain, which in 1825 was 600,000 
tons, had risen in 1848 to two million tons, and 1s now 
(1855) probably three milhons. The manufacture of the 
finer class of hardware has its chef seat at Birmingham 
and Sheffield; machmery, shipbuilding, and the hike, at 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Dun- 
aee ; while the principal foundries for the preparation of the 
crude material are in Stirlingshire, Lanarkshire, Wales, and 
Staffordshire. The annual value of hardware manufac- 
tured in Bntain was estimated m 1848 at twenty milhons, 
giving employment to four hundred thousand hands. This 
is exclusive of watches, plate, jewellery, and other ornamental 
articles, which are valued at somewhere about thiee millions. 
482. The miscellaneous manufactures of the country are 
so numerous and complicated, that it is impossible to form 
anything like a correct estimate of their respective values. 
Leather goods, for example, have been set down at an 
annual Value of sixteen mullions ; earthenware and china at 
two and a half millions ; paper at two millions ; and similar 
valuations have been put upon glass, soap, malt liquors, and 
other similar products; but all such estimates must be re- 
garded as mere approximations. “It is to be regretted,” says 
Mr M‘Culloch, “that there are no means of forming any 
estimate of the real value of the manufactured articles annu- 
ally produced in Great Britain and Ireland ; but the previous 
statements shew that it must be very great. There are, in 
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fact, but few departments in which we are able to obtain a 
tolerably close approximation to the gross value of the articles 
produced ; and even though we could do this in them all, 
the results would not be of so much value as is commonly 
supposed, and might, indeed, unless subjected to further 
examination and analysis, lead to the most erroneous 
conclusions. It is supposed by many, that whatever may 
be the annual value of our manufactured goods, we shall, by 
adding it to the annual value of our agricultural products, 
get the total value of the new commodities annually 
produced in the empire. But this is an error. The value 
of the British wool, for example, employed in the woollen 
manufacture, may amount to from five millions to five 
millions five hundred thousand pounds a year, and forms 
an item of this amount, in estimating the value of the 
manufacture. It is plain, however, that if we include this 
wool'in any estimate of the agricultural produce of the 
country, we must exclude it from that of its manufactured 
produce ;*for if we do not, it will be reckoned twice over. 
The same thing happens in a vast variety of cases. Hence 
the extreme difficulty of forming any fair estimate of the 
real value of many species of manufactures.” 

483. The commerce of Britain is conducted by vessels 
belonging to private parties within the realm, or in other 
countries. In 1853, the mercantile navy of the home 
country and its colonies consisted of thirty-five thousand 
registered vessels, of nearly five millions of aggregate 
tonnage. We obtain, however, a more distinct idea of the 
extent of the national commerce, from the statement that 
in 1853 the vessels, British and foreign, that enteged and 
departed from British harbours in the foreign and colonial 
trade of the country, were about seventy thousand, with an 
ageregate of nearly fifteen millions of tonnage ; while in the 
coasting-trade the vessels and tonnage were nearly twice as 
much. The chief mercantile port of Britain is London ; 
the second, Liverpool ; other large ports are Glasgow and 
Greenock, Dublin, Newcastle, Bristol, Leith, Hull, Belfast, 
Cork, and Limerick. Duties exceeding eleven millions are 
annually paid to government for goods imported into 
London ; and harbour-dues to the amount of £224,000, 
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were collected in 1849 for vessels in the docks at Liver- 
pool, which have a water-room of one hundred and eleven 
acres, and a quay-space of eight miles. 

484. Besides tea, wine, and sugar, the imports of Britain 
consist chiefly of raw materials for manufactures, while the 
exports are almost exclusively manufactured goods. The 
greatest quantity of imports is from America; the greatest 
quantity of exports to the same part of the world. Tea, 
to the weight of sixty million lbs., is obtained from China. 
Wine, to the amount of about seven million gallons (in 1853), 
chiefly from Portugal and Spain. Sugar, to the amount of 
seven million cwts., is imported principally from the West 
Indies. Cotton, in its raw state, is obtained chiefly from 
the United States, and in smaller quantities from Brazil, 
the East Indies, and Egypt. Of wool, the coarser kind is 
obtained at home, while the finer kinds are imported from 
Germany and the colonies of Australia. Previously to the 
war, tallow, hemp, and timber to the value of above four 
millions, were imported from Russia 

485. British commerce has greatly increased of late years. 
The annual exports of produce and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom, which in 1849 were valued at about 
£64,000,000, rose in 1853 to £99,000,000. The value of 
the imports is considerably less. Of the 99 millions of 
exports, our own colonies took a third, or 33 millions; the 
share of Australia alone in that year being 144 millions, 
though two years before it had not required 3 millions. 
Next to Australia, came India, taking 8 millions, British 
America nearly 5 millions, the West Indies about 2 millions, 
and So@th Africa above one million. Of foreign countries, 
our bgsiecustomers by far are the United States, the exports 
to which, in 1853, were 231 millions; m 1849, they had 
been about 12 millions. Germany took upwards of 7 
millions, Holland above 4, Italy 3, Brazil 3, France 24, and 
Turkey rather less. The exports to Russia, even before the 
war, did not much exceed a million. Of the produce so 
exported, cotton goods yield by far the largest value, or 
about one-third of the whole; the produce of the iron 
manufacture comes next; after which, woollen, linen, silk, 
brass and copper articles rank in succession. 
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486. The currency or money of the United Kingdom is 
about £30,000,000 of gold and silver coin, and £40,000,000 
of bank-notes, chiefly of the value of five or ten pounds— 
total £70,000,000. As nearly all large payments, how- 
ever, are made by bills of exchange and diafts on bankers, 
there is an enormously large currency of that kind. It has 
been calculated that the amount of bills, promissory-notes, 
and bankers’ drafts in circulation at any one time cannot 
be much less than £122,000,000. The centre of all 
the great money transactions of the British empire is 
London, in which is situated the Bank of England, or 
principal banking institution. The amount of foeign 
and inland bills of exchange and drafts payable in London 
daily, is estimated at £4,000,000. In Scotland, which 
is celebrated for its excellently conducted banking insti- 
tutions, the money-currency 1s chiefly one-pound bank- 
notes and silver. 

487. In all parts of the United Kingdom, there are now 
National Securities Savings-Banks, for which the national 
credit 1s pledged, for the safe custody of small sums, the 
savings of labour. The amount of deposits, chiefly the 
property of the humbler orders of the community, was 
lately upwards of thirty-two millions, and 1s annually 
increasing. 

488. Notwithstanding the general wealth and industry 
of the country, it is reckoned that one in every nine of the 
population is a pauper, and the sum of above 6 millions is 
raised by law for the relief of the poor. The maintenance 
of the poor in England in 1852, cost 5s. 5d. per head of the 
whole population; in Scotland, the rate was 4s. 1d.;oand in 
Ireland, Js. 7d. ‘ 


€ 


GOVERNMENT. 


489. The government of this large, industrious, and 
wealthy empire, is conducted according to forms and prin- 
ciples which have come into operation in the course of the 
events detailed in the earlier part of the present volume. 
The executive—that is, the power by which the laws are 
enforced—is intrusted by the nation to a hereditary monarch, 
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who rules under considerable limitations, and forms only 
one branch of the legislature. The levislature—that is, the 
power by which the laws are created—consists of three 
distinct but combined powers: (1.) A House of Commons, 
composed of six hundred and fifty-six gentlemen, elected 
by certain portions of the people to serve for a period not 
exceeding seven years; (2.) A House of Peers, composed of 
the hereditary nobles of England, the Enghsh archbishops 
and bishops, a certain number of lords representing the 
Scottish and Irish peerage, and a certain number of spiritual 
lords representing the Irish hierarchy; and, finally, (3.) 
The King or Queen. The Houses of Commons and Peers, 
otherwise styled the Lower and Upper Houses, form a 
compound deliberative body called Parliament, which is 
liable to be called together, and prorogued or dissolved at 
the sovereign’s pleasure. 

490. These law-giving and law-executing powers com- 
bine, 1n one system called the British Constitution, a variety 
of political principles, which elsewhere are oftener fouxd 
acting singly. The House of Commons, as a representation 
of the people, may be said to be founded on the principle 
of democracy, or people-sovereignty , the House of Peeis, 
which is independent of direct popular control, presents the 
plinciple of aristocracy, or noble-sovereignty, while the 
king contributes the monarchical principle, o sovereignty 
of one. It must be allowed, in explanatjin of a system so 
extraordinary, that the particular portiops of the consti- 
tution have not always borne the same relative power, 
and that principles naturally so incofsistent could never 
perhaps have been combined at all, except by a process 
extendiffg over many ages. 

49le In emly times, the king possessed the chief 
influence, while the Parliament, in general, was rather an 
obsequious council of the sovereign than an independent 
body. At the Revolution of 1688, the strength of the 
monarchy was diminished by a breach of the hereditary 
hne, and the Parliament became the predominant power. 
As the nobility and superior gentry had then the chief 
influence in berth Houses of Parliament, it might be said 
that the aristocratic principle had become ascendant. It 
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eontinued to be so till the passing of the Reform Bill in 
1832, when the power of electing the majority of the 
House of Commons being extended to the middle-classes 
of the people, the democratic principle was, for the first 
time, brought into any considerable degree of force. 

492. The number of members in the House of Lords 
(1852) 1s 448; namely, 3 princes of the blood-royal, 20 
dukes, 21 marquises, 114 earls, 22 viscounts, 194 barons, 
16 peers of Scotland, 28 peers of Ireland, 26 English 
prelates, and 4 Irish representative prelates. 

493. The House of Commons consists of 656 members ; 
of whom 253 are chosen by counties, 6 by universities, and 
397 by cities, boroughs, and towns. England returns 469 
members, Walcs 29, Ireland 105, and Scotland 53. The 
number of persons entitled to vote in the election of these 
members is somewhat above a million; of whom about 
620,000 vote for county members, 5000 for representatives 
of universities, and 440,000 for members for cities, 
Loroughs, and towns. 

494, The qualification of an elector for a member of the 
Ifouse of Commons in counties, is the having been entitled 
to vote on a freehold qualification before the passing of the 
Reform Act (1832) ; or the holding land in copyhold of the 
clear annual value of ten pounds ; or the possessing land or 
houses of ten pounds annual value in property, or on a lease 
of not less than sixty years in England, and fifty-seven in 
Scotland ; or the occupation of lands or tenements in Eng- 
land for any period, and in Scotland for nineteen years, at an 
annual rent of not less than fifty pounds. The qualification 
of a borough elector, is the occupation of a house of ten 
pounds annual rent ; the resident freemen in English and 
fiish boroughs being also allowed to vote. Tife sutmost 
duration to which a Parliament can extend is seven years ; 
and a new House of Commons must be elected within six 
months after the commencement of every new reign. The 
king, however, frequently exercises his prerogative of dis- 
solving Parliament a considerable time before the expiration 
of the full tume allowed to it by law. 

495. The members of the House of Lords enjoy their 
seats from hereditary privilege. The sovereign possesses 
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the power of creating peers, and of nominating bishops. 
The Scottish representative peers are elected by the whole 
body of the peerage of that country, at the commencement 
of every new Parliament, or on the occurrence of a vacancy; 
the Irish representative peers aie elected also by the whole 
body of the peerage of their country, but for life. The Insh 
Spiritual peers sit in rotation. Several of the Scotch and 
Trish peers are also peers of England, by virtue of which 
they enjoy seats in the House of Lords, at the same time 
that they exercise thei elective functions in Scotland or 
Ireland, as the case may be. ; 

496. The king is not only at the head of the executive ; 
he is also the head of the church, the commander of the 
army, the dispenser of all titles of honour, and even, by a 
fiction of the law, the person of whom all the landed pro- 
perty in his dominions is held. In the right of appointing 
the bishops, the judges, the lords-lieutenant and justices of 
peace of counties, the officers of the army and navy, and 
many other officers and public servants, he possesses a Jarge 
amount of patronage, which conduces in no small degree 
to the maintenance of his authority. He has also che sole 
right of declaring war, though he is effectually controlled 
by the House of Commons, which may give or withhold the 
requisite funds, as it sees proper. Out of respect for the 
hereditary principle and the royal character, 1t is held that 
the king cannot of himself do any wroyf or be personally 
called to account for his actions. Ty responsibility for 
the performance of his functions reg with a body of ser- 
vants, chosen by himself, and desigffed his Ministers, who 
cannot continue in that characteyfwithout the approbation 
of Parftament, and are hable togve impeached by that body 
if they fommit any grievous . 

497. Twelve of these off€ers, named the first Lord of 
the Treasury, the Lord icellor, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the President of the Council, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, the Secretarysof State for the Foreign 
Department, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, the Master-General of the Ordnance, the President 
of the Boad of Control, and the Chancellor of the Dutchy 
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of Lancaster, usually constitute what is called the Cabinet 
Council, or Council of the King’s Calunet, to deliberate 
upon all matters of importance. Besides this body, the 
king has a Priry Council, consisting of persons eminent 
from iank, office, or personal character, who may be at 
variance with the Cabinet Council, but take no share in 
the government, except when summoned by the royal 
authority. They are then m the same situation with the 
Cabinet Ministers, and responsible for the advice they give. 

498. The two Houses of Parliament usually sit, during 
a considerable portion of every year, in deliberation upon 
the affairs of the country, and for the enactment of new, or 
the repeal of old laws. Any member of either House may 
propose a new law; but this duty is chiefly undertaken by 
the king’s ministers, and it is to the Lower or Commons’ 
House that new laws are usually first proposed. When a 
proposed law has been introduced in the shape of a bill, and 
zanctioned in one House, 1t passes on to the other, which 
my receive, reject, or modify it. If it passes both, it is 
subroitted to the king, who may give or withhold his 
approLition. When it has received the sanction of all the 
three biwches of the legislature, it is called an Act of 
Parliamen: and becomes part of the laws of the country. 
The bills fo. the pecuniary supplies necessary for the public 
service are introduced exclusively by the House of Com- 
mons: they m. ye rejected by the House of Lords; but 
for that louse to \er them, or to introduce any bill which 
involves pecumiary syyply to the government, 1s considered 
a breach of the privil of the Lower House. 







a2 
REVUINCE, EXPENDITURE, AND ARMED FORCK, a 


499. The public revenue of the United Kingdom is at 
present derived principally ‘from five sources— namely, 
customs, excise, stamp-duties, assessed taxes, and property 
and income tax. Cuwstoms-dutics ave charged on a certain 
number of articles imported into the country. Ezcise- 
duties are charged on certain commodities produced or 
manufactured at home. Stamp-duties are mostly laid on 
the parchment or paper on which certain deeds, receipts, 
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newspapers, bills, and promissory-notes, are wiitten or 
printed, and derive their name from the parchment or 
paper being impiessed with a stamp, stating the amount of 
the duty. Assesscd taxes include the duties on various 
things of personal possession and use, from lands and 
houses to dogs and hair-powder. There are some other 
inferior sources of revenue, such as the Post-office 

500. The revenue of the United Kingdom amounted in 
the year ending April 5, 1854, to upwards of £54,000,000, 
and the expenditure to a somewhat smaller sum. 

501. The public expenditure is made up of a vast variety 
of items, the most important of which are the interest of the 
National Debt, and the maintenance of the army and navy. 
The amount of the debt in 1854 was nearly £800,000,000, 
chiefly composed of various stocks, or loans at certain rates 
of interest. Lenders of money to the public are called stock 
or fund holders. The interest payable on the debt in 1854 
was above £27,000,000. 

502. The home territories of the empire are alone con- 
ceined in maintaining and controlling the government. It 
has been seen that an attempt to raise taxes in the colonies 
of North America, which sent no parliamentary represen- 
tatives to join in 1mposing them, was the means of separat- 
ung these colonies from the parent state. Simce then, no 
similar attempt has been made in any other colonies of 
Great Britam. The most important of these, exclusive of 
India, are managed under the supreme direction of the 
British government, by governors appointed by the king, 
and by legislative bodies, 1aised within themselves, and 
resembluag the British Parliament. The revenue of the 
home-couytry is, nevertheless, employed in protecting and 
fostering these dependencies, which have been ascertained 
t#? cost considerably more, year by year, than any direct 
profit which can be derived from the commerce which they 
carry on with British merchants. 

503. The army of Great Britain has always maintained 
a high reputation for good conduct, valour, and fortitude ; 
and her navy, unequalled in the annals of the world, has 
afforded the means of protecting her commerce, and 
securing her possessions in the most distant quarters of 
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the globe. Previous to the war, the annual expense of the 
army was about £10,000,000 ; of the navy, £7,000,000. 

504. The British army in times of peace numbers about 
130,000 men. Of these, about a fifth are usually employed 
in the East Indies, while the rest are stationed in the 
various colonies and in the United Kingdom. Besides the 
royal troops serving in India, there is an army of about 
260,000 men, mostly natives, maintained by the East India 
Company. The royal navy consists, at present, of upwards 
of G00 vessels, great and small, includmg steam-ships, 
manned by 60,000 men, and carrying about 16,000 guns. 
Nearly 90 of these vessels carry upwards of 70 guns, the 
highest having 131. Steam-ships are fast superseding 
saling-ships; the steam-force of the British navy was 
stated in 1854 at upwards of 50,000 horse-power. 

505. A distinguishing feature of the Bntish army and 
mavy, is the care taken of the men. Few nations so 
generously as Britain clothe, feed, and pay their soldiers 
and sailors ; such cases as the privations of the Crimea are 
exceptional and temporary. 


DISPENSATION OF LAWS. 


506. Justice, civil gnd criminal, is administered in Eng- 
land and Ireland according to laws and, forms which took 
their rise in the former countiy, and were in time extended 
to the latter. The English law, as it is comprehensively 
termed, is of two kinds—written or statute law, consisting 
of the laws established by acts of Parliament; and consue- 
tudinary law, consisting of customs which have existed 
from time immemorial, and have received the sfa.ction of 
the judges. Consuetudinary law is again divided ipto com- 
mon law and equity—the former is administered by courts 
which profess to adhere strictly to the old laws of England 
except in so far as they are altered by statute; the latter 
was founded upon the principle that the king, in cases of 
hardship, was entitled to give relief from the strictness of 
the common Jaw. Equity, though thus originated, has now 
become also a fixed kind of law, and is administered in 
courts which decide according to established rules. 

507. The principal court for civil suits is the Court of 
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Common Pleas. The Court of King’s (or Queen’s) Bench, 
which was at first only a criminal tribunal, and the Court 
of Exchequer, which was designed only to decide in cases 
concerning the 1evenue, have become civil courts by means 
of fictions in their respective modes of procedure. The 
Court*of Chancery, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, 
administers the law of equity. Courts under these designa- 
tions sit both in Westminster and in Dublin. there are also 
courts of assize, which, in England, perform six provincial 
circuits, in some instances once, and in others twice a year. 
Minor cases, criminal as well as civil, are judged by bodies 
of provincial magistracy, who meet in every county once 
every quarter of a year. Besides the civil and criminal 
tiibunals, there are Ecclesiastical Courts, which have juris- 
diction in matters connected with marriages, wills, and all 
matters of social polity, and adopt the principles of the old 
ecinon law. There are also Courts of Admiralty, which 
decide questions between persons of different nations, 
according to the code of civil law recognised throughout 
Europe. 

508. Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and othe: small islands 
in the British Channel, which politically belong to the 
United Kingdom, possess a variety of peculiar privileges 
and legal usages. The Isle of Man, situated in the Insh 
Sca, hkewise possesses certain peculiar privileges. 

509. In Scotland, Jaws peculiar to itself, founded in part 
upon the principles of the Roman and the Feudal law, are 
administered by a supreme civil tribunal, denominated the 
Court of Session, which remains fixed at Edinburgh, and 
by a emiminal trbunal, named the Court of Justiciary, 
which not only sits in the same city, but makes circuits 
hrough the districts. Minor civil and criminal cases are 
also yudged in Scotland by the sheriffs of the various 
counties, the justices of the peace, and the magistrates of 
boroughs. 

510. Scotland possesses the advantage of public prosecu- 
tion of offences, the injured party bemg only a complainer 
to the public prosecutor. The chief public prosecutor is the 
Lord Advocate: the inferior public prosecutors, in connexion 
with the various minor courts, are termed procurators- 
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Mechanics’ Institutions, through the agency of public 
lectures. 

517. Ireland possesses six collegiate establishments, in 
which the higher departments of science and literature are 
taught~—namely, Trinity College, Dublin ; the Roman 
Catholic College of Maynooth; and three provincial 
Queen’s Colleges, with their common central University, 
erected under a recent act of Parliament, unrestricted by 
religious tests, and open to students of every denomination. 
The elementary schools consist chiefly of those super- 
intended by government commissioners, and supported hy 
parliamentary grants. 

518. The chief educational estabhshments in Scotland 
are—the universities of St Andrews, Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh, open to students of all denominations; the 
recent and minor colleges connected with the Episcopalian, 
Catholic, and Free churches, a number of academies and 
grammar-schools established in the cities and boroughs ; 
several excellent institutions endowed by private bequests ; 
and the elementary schools which have long been established 
in every parish. These parish schools are considered an 
important feature in the system of public instruction in 
Scotland. 
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519. Britain possesses upwards of thirty dependencies in 
different parts of the world, which 1t acquired by virtue of 
discovery or conquest. The dependencies are of two kinds 
—military establishments, useful for the concenttiqn of 
naval forces, such as Gibraltar, Heligoland, Bermuda, and 
St Helena; and colonial possessions, valuable for trade and 
the reception of emigrant settlers, but still more importanl 
as the means of extending the English language, arts, and 
civilised usages. The chief colonies are geographically 
connected with America and the West Indies, and with 
Australasia. 

520. America and the West Indies.—The Spaniards and 
Portuguese were the first European nations that colonised 
the New World, and, when the native Indians perished 
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before them, imported negroes from Africa to perform the 
agricultural labour as slaves. The English were not slow 
to follow in their steps. Sir Walter Raleigh formed a 
settlement in North America about the year 1607, and 
called it Virginia, in honour of Queen Elizabeth. Two 
companies of merchants enlarged the British teriitory, part 
of which received the name of New England ; and, subse- 
quently, numerous bands of religious and political refugees 
sought a home on its shores; but, as has already been 
mentioned, when these colonies rose in wealth and strength, 
they found themselves in a position to maintain their inde- 
pendence of the mother-country, and before the close of 
the last century, achieved that independence; so that they 
are now no longer known to us as our colonies, but as the 
independent republic of the United States of America. 

521. The settlements in the West Indian Islands hegan 
to flourish in the first half of the seventeenth century, when 
factories were established by private companies in Barba- 
does and St Christopher's, and the culture of the sugar- 
cane, transplanted from Brazil, was found to succeed. 
During the Protectorate of Cromwell, Jamaica was con- 
quered from Spain, and opened a new source of wealth. 

‘rinidad ; the smaller islands; the district of [londuras or 
Belize, on the adjacent coast of North America; and Guiana, 
in South America, have been acquired at various periods 
syuce, and chiefly by conquest from Spain, Holland, and 
France. All these territories are together denominated 
the British West Indies. They are the oldest of our 
existing colonies, and are rich in every tropical product, 
yielding sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton, cabinet timber, spices, 
fruits, drugs, and dye-stuffs. Jamaica, the largest and 
most “important of the islands, has an area of more than 
{four thousand square miles, with a population of more than 
four hundred thousand, of which only about thirty-eight 
thousand are whites, the majority being negroes, most of 
whom were originally slave labourers. Trinidad, St Lucia, 
Dominica, Barbadoes, and the other islands belonging to 
Britain, may contain an aggregate area of three thousand 
five hundred square miles, with a population of about 
four hundred and sixty thousand, of which the greater 
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proportion are negroes and creoles. Belize is compara- 
tively a small territory; but Guiana has an area of sixty- 
seven thousand square miles, with a population of more 
than one hundred thousand. 

522, Since the abolition of slavery by the British govern- 
ment, the want of labourers has been severely fel¢, the 
coloured population being generally disinclined to hired 
labour, and the work to be done being unsuitable to Euro- 
pean constitutions. These colontes aie, therefore, somewhat 
on the decline. 

523. Since the independence of the North American 
states in 1776, the British possessions in that continent 
have been wholly in the northern section, embracing the 
province of Canada, the colonies of Nora Scotia, Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward's Island, New Brunswick, and 
Newfoundland ; and the vast region stretching to the Arctic 
Ocean, at present occupied by savage tiibes and the trap- 
pers of the Ifudson’s Bay Company. The whole popu- 
lation amounts to nearly three millions. 

524. Canada was colonised during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries by the French, who held 1t under 
military rule, and waged frequent and sanguinary war with 
the native tribes. (Quebec, the capital, was taken by the 
Enghsh under General Wolfe, m 1759, and the whole 
province was ceded to Britain in 1763. An act of the 
British legislature in 1791, divided Canada into Upper and 
Lowe1, gave each province a representative assembly ; and 
in Lower Canada, with a view to conciliating the inha- 
bitants, established their old system of French law, the 
Fiench language, and the Roman Catholic form of religion. 
This arrangement, unfortunately, kept up a broad and 
inconvenient line of demarcation between the more fecent 
Enghsh immigrants and thew descendants, and feelings oft! 
antipathy were the result. 

525. In Upper or Western Canada, there were other 
causes of discontent; so that while the face of the country 
was rapidly improving by accessions of industiious colonists, 
chiefly from Scotland, its political condition was disturbed 
and unsatisfactory. In consequence of the discontent that 
prevailed, and the alleged difficulty of obtaining a redress of 
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grievances, a rebellion broke out in 1837. This outburst 
was soon suppressed, however, and with a view to presei ve 
the future tranquillity of the colony, the two legislatures of 
Upper and Lower Canada were meiged 1n one constitutional 
government, consisting of a governor-general, as the repre- 
sentetive of the sovereign, a legislative council appointed 
by the ciown; and an assembly of members chosen by the 
people. Canada, thus umited, and left by the mother 
country to the management of its own affairs, is now in a 
contented and flourishing condition. Greatly cleared and 
umproved, the country produces vast quantities of wheat, 
Indian corn, rye, and other kinds of grain, tobacco, and 
potatoes ; it now possesses the finest bieeds of cattle, and 
yields a large and profitable dany produce. From the 
thickly wooded valley uf the Ottawa, aie cut and exported 
vast quantities of timbe: to Great Brita. Latterly, :ail- 
ways have been extended on a great scale through the 
province ; and the social condition has been improved by 
the establishment of an effectual system of education. 

326. The principal cities in Lower Canada are Quebec 
and Montreal. Quebec is the more iteresting from his- 
torical circumstances, and also fiom its picturesque situation 
on a rocky height overlooking the St Lawrence. Montreal, 
situated 180 miles above Quebec, on the St Lawrence, is 
now a large and beautiful city, growing daily in import- 
ance. Jn both cities and the surrounding country, the 
French language is still prevalent. In Upper Canada, 
the principal cities aie Toronto, Kimgston, [lamilton, and 
London. Toronto occupies a beautiful situation on the 
north shoie of Lake Ontario; 1¢ 1s built with much regu- 
larity, and has many fine buildings. The government and 
legislature of the province are located at Quebec and 
Toronto, for a certam length of time, alternately. In 
Upper or Westen Canada, the English language is uni- 
versa), and in this division of the united piovince there 
prevauls the greatest spirit of enterprise and improve- 
ment. To Upper Canada, a lJaige number of emigiants 
from the United Kingdom proceed annually, carrying 
with them the energy and love of liberty of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and increasing the population of the colony. 
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In 1852, the population of the united province was 
1,843,490. 

527. The regions north of Canada have continued in the 
hands of the [fudson’s Bay Company, which was incor- 
porated by charter from Charles II. in 1669, and which 
enjoys a monopoly both of the trade and governmentof a 
dreary country, traversed by few except the Esquimaux, 
who hunt the wild animals, and the servants of the 
Company, consisting of about 1000 Europeans and their 
offspring, who collect the hides and furs for exportation. 

528. Novia Scotia, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and 
the other territories adjoining, were, hke Canada, acqui- 
sitions from the French during the last century. The 
government was long administered hy British officers, but 
representative assemblies have been more recently granted. 
Fish and timber are here the staple commodities. Halifax, 
in Novia Scotia, is the principal British port in America, 
and occupies a pleasant situation on the shore of a noble 
harbour. It is a handsome town, though its houses are 
constiucted mostly of wood; its donkyaid, covering many 
acres, is the finest in the British colonies 

529. East Indics——India is not, strictly speaking, a 
colony, it is a great military possession under the 
immediate government of the East India Company, who 
retain it for purposes of revenue and trade. The crown, 
however, exercises a certam contro] over the affairs of 
India; and from time to time gives the Company a charter 
which defines its privileges and authority. 

530. The mse of the British power in India is reckoned 
one of the most surprismg things in history. It @rigi- . 
nated in a charter granted in 1600 by Queen Elizabeth 
to a body of Enghsh merchants, since known as the East 
India Company. In 1611, they received permission from the 
native government at Delhi to establish factories at Surat, 
and other spots in Western Hindostan. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century, a settlement was formed at 
Madras ; and by the marriage of Charles II. with a princess 
of Portugal, the valuable position of Bombay was also 
obtamed. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the French influence in India was considerable, and their 
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settlements superior to the English; but from about the 
year 1750, when the forces of the two nations came into 
collision, the French gradually gave way, while our terri- 
tories rapidly extended; and a succession of conquests, 
almost forced upon us, placed one district of India after 
anot:.er In our power. 

531. The fortress of Calcutta, erected in 1699, increased 
in importance so rapidly as to excite the jealousy of the 
native sovereigns, one of whom suddenly invested and 
took itn 1756; but it was speedily retaken, and new terri- 
tories acquired. The French power in India was finally 
destroyed in 1761, by the reduction of Pondicherry. A 
few years afterwards, the Mogul conferred on the East 
India Company the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
1ecognising their sovereignty over certain districts in which 
their arms had prevailed They wee now virtually the 
rulers of the Carnatic, and the Nizam had granted them 
the Northern Circars on condition of protection. 

532. In 1773, 11 was deemed proper to place a check 
on the rapidly increasing power of the Company, by the 
appointment of a governor-general on behalf of the Crown. 
At a later period, a council and a Board of Control were 
added. In 1780, Hyder Ali, the sultan of Mysore, sud- 
denly burst into the Carnatic with an overwhelming force, 
and ravaged all before hom The war, which was continued 
with various success under his son, ‘[ippoo Saib, termi- 
nated at length in the capture of Seringapatam and the 
death of Tippoo, whose kingdom became the spoil of the 
English. Early in the present century, the jealousy of 
somggpf the Mahratta rulers led to another war of conquest, 
which , gave the victors extensive territories in Central 
Indfa, including Delhi, the Mogul capital, and Agra, with 
the custody of the Mogul emperor. A war provoked by 
the Burmese government in 1826, added Assam and other 
provinces east of the Bay of Bengal to British India. 
During the war with Afghanistan, which lasted from 1839 
till 1842, it was felt to be very desirable for the British to 
command the navigation of the Indus; this led to the 
conquest'of Scinde by Sir Charles Napier in 1843, and 
its annexation to the British dominions. In the adjacent 
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kingdom of the Punjab, a contention among the Sikb 
chiefs for the vacant throne led to anarchy and aggressions, 
which provoked a collision with the English forces in 
3845. After a series of severe and bloody conflicts, the 
Sikhs were totally defeated, and (1849) the Punjab 
became part of British India. A fresh quarrel witlwy he 
Burmese government led to a simular result with regard 
to the province of Pegu, which was annexed in 1852. 

533. The present extent of the British possessions in 
India is stated at upwards of 800,000 square miles, with 
a population of more than 100 millions; besides which, 
most of the native states are more or less dependent on 
the Company. The Company’s exclusive right of trading 
to India was abolished at the expiration of their charter in 
1833; but under their present charter, they still enjoy the 
revenue and hold the patronage of appointments, subject 
to considerable control from the Btish government. The 
revenue, which amounts to abou’ millions sterling, is 
almost wholly de1ived from asses s on the land; and 
though these aie so high as to bear haid on the cultivators 
of the soil, yet the condition of the people 1s said to be 
much better than it was undcr the unsteady governments 
of their native princes. The army, which 1s maintained 
by the Company, 1s composed partly of British troops, and 
partly of native sepoys with British officers. 

534. Besides the above, a very Imge portion of Huin- 
dostan is under the protection, though not the direct 
government, of the Company. The island of Ceylon, 
situated off the southern promontory of Hindostan, -and 
containing an area of 24,664 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of nearly a million and a half, is now one of the most 
valuable of British possessions. If received [uropfean 
colonists first from Poitugal in 1520. They were super- 
seded by the Dutch in the seventeenth century, and these 
and the French settles by the English towards the close of 
the eighteenth. Finally, in 1815, the British government, 
at the invitation of the native chiefs, assumed the sove- 
1eignty of the whole island. It is a free colony, not 
connected with the East India Company, but administered 
by officers of the British crown. I¢ is celebrated for its 
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extensive cinnamon and coftee plantations, and its valuable 
pearl fishery. The revenue 1s about £400,000. 

535. The whole of these territories lying in or near Hin- 
dostan, are known by the common appellation of Last Indies, 
and from their geographical position, yield every species 

,0fs*-opical produce, as sugar, coffee, tea, rice, silk, cotton, 
' hardwoods, ivory, spices, fruits, drugs, dye-stuffs, and other 
similar commodities. Goods to the value of moe than eight 
mullions sterling are annually exported fiom Britain to the 
East Indies ; while goods to the value of more than fourteen 
millions are imported fiom the East Indies to Britain. 

536. In Australasia, the British settlements are those 
of New South Wales, of which that of Sydney, on the south 
shore of Port Jackson, was established uf 1788; Western 
Australia or Swan River, of which the capital is Perth, in 
1829 , South Australia, of which Adelaide 1s the capital ; 
and Port Philhp, or Victoria, of which Melbourne 1s 
the capital, establi in 1837. North Australia was 
colonised in 1838; Australind, on the western coast, 
about eighty miles duuth of Swan River, was settled 
in 184]. The colonisation of this part of the would 
began by the practice of depositing criminals on the coasts 
of Australia, after the American war of independence put 
a stop to their being tiansported to the plantations of the 
New World. One spot, from the profusion of flowers found 
on it, called Botany Bay, was long used as a penal settle- 
ment, and thus the town of Port Jackson or Sydney had 
its origin. But the advantages of the place tempted free 
emigrants to settle in it, and Van Diemen’s Land became 
he enal settlement instead of New South Wales. Many 
of thé inhabitants of Sydney removed to other paits of the 
coast, “and were joined by new emigrants. Thus arose the 
settlement of Port Phillip, at the southern extremity ; of 
Swan River, far to the west; and Adelaide, with many 
smaller ones between them. Still more recently, Port 
Essington became the nucleus of settlements in the north, 
but they have not succeeded hke the rest. The staple 
productions were for long the wool, tallow, and hides of the 
numerous flocks of sheep fed on the natural pasture. But 
the recent discovery of gold has greatly changed the aspect 
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of affairs. The adjacent island of Van Diemen’s Land 
(which contains 24,000 square miles, or somewhat less 
than Ireland) 1s the scat of another British colony, planted 
in 1824, and is altogether a thriving settlement—Jleing 
more hilly and better watered than Austialia. Its principal 
towns are Hobart-Town, the capital, and Launceston. ® ?u % 
Zealand, composed of three contiguous islands, ranging 
from 1100 mules in length, with a breadth varying from 
5 to 200, is also the seat of a British colony; and if its 
internal management were once fairly adjusted, 1t would 
probably 11se to first-rate importance Two centuries have 
passed since these islands were first discovered by the 
Dutch , but httle was known of the natives till the voyages of 
Captain Cook. “They were fierce, warlike, cannibal tirbes, 
whom Europeans cated not to meddle with. In 1837, how- 
ever, a New Zealand Company was formed, and land bought 
from the chiefs. The mother-countiy has since provided 
Ineans of protection and government for the colonists. 

537. Afi ica —aAt the Cape of Gord Hope, Sicrra Leone, 
Cape Coast, and other parts of Afiica, Britain possesses 
upwards of 200,000 square miles, with a population of 
100,000. Cape Colony, taken from the Dutch in 1806, 
has been a thriving settlement, and the recent colony at 
Port Natal gave high promise , but a recent war with the 
Caffres has been productive of much injury. The Maz- 
yiteus, and some minor islands in the Indian Ocean; and 
the rocky islets of St Helena and Ascension, in the 
Atlantic, used chiefly as victualling stations, complete the 
sum of British possessions connected with Afmeca. Their, 
principal products are ivory, gold, hides, horns, gyev ,' 
coffee, palm-oil, teak-wood, aloes, and articles of minor, 
importance. 

538. Minor Colonies.—Other less extensive colonies anc | 
dependencies of Great Britain are the Ionian Islands, the , 
isles of Malta and Gozzo, and the town and fortress of 
Gibraltar, in the Mediterranean ; the islet of Heligoland, 
in the German Ocean ; the peninsula of Aden, on the south 
coast of Arabia; the islet of Hong-Kong, at the mouth 
of the Canton River, in China; Labuan, off the coast of 
Borneo; and the Falkland Islands, in the South Atlantic. 
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539. Colonial Gorernmcnt and Laws.—The laws and 
judicial usages of England are extended to the chief 
colonial possessions, along with all the mghts and pnivi- 
leges which are common to British subjects. Hence 
the inhabitants of the most distant part of the empire, 

* ‘ayer be their origin, rank, or colour, aie entitled 
by the constitution to enjoy the same degree of civil 
and religious hberty, and the same careful protection 
of life and property, as their fellow-subjects in the mother- 
country. This is an invaluable boon, for in no nation do 
the people practically enjoy greater 1ational liberty of 
speech or action, and in none is the press more free. In 
India, the natives are subject to then own laws, and in 
this privilege they are carefully protected by the Duitish 
authorities. Unintc.rupted, lkewise, in the exercise of 
ther own peculi religious usages, sheltered from the 
oppression of native chiefs, and instructed at schools which 
have been recently planted amongst them, the mhalitants 
of India ae really more happy and prosperous unde a 
foreign rule than they were under the dominion of the 
former sovereigns of the country. 

540. Colonial Religion.—<Accurding to the constitution, 
wherever Buitain establishes her civil authouity, there also 
1s established the Protestant Episcopahan form of chuch 
government and worship, except in cases where provision 
to the contrary has been made by terms of capitulation. 
Practically, however, there is perfect freedom in the exei- 
cise of religious belief and worship in all parts of the: 
empire. In Lower Canada and Malta, Roman Catholicism ; 
in Hindostan, Biahminism and Mokammedanism ; and in 
veyibn, the religion of Buddha, prevail. The Protestant 
PresByterian form of church government and worship, 
similar to that of Scotland, predominates in the Cape of 
Gvod Hope, according to agreement with the former 
Dutch occupants. In all the colonial possessions, much is 
done by means of missionaries, to introduce a knowledge 
of Christianity among the natives. 

D41. Diffusion of the English Language.—The English 
language now predominates over the whole Umted King- 
dom, with the exception of a portion of the Highlands of 
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Scotland, part of Ireland, part of the Isle of Man, and 
‘Wales ; but in all these places it is gradually oy apse 
the native Celtic dialects. It has been extended, by means 
of numerous dependencies abroad, over nearly the whole 
of North America and the West India Islands; also the 
Australian continent and islands, the Cape of Good —— 
part of Hindostan and Ceylon, and various other place8, 
including several islands in the Pacific. This diffusion of 
the Enghsh tongue, and with it the Christian religion, as 
well as English literature and habits of thought, over so 
large a portion of the earth’s surface, is perhaps the most 
extraordinary fact connected with the history of modern 
civilisation. 
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